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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE FAMOUSE 
HISTORIE OF PETRONIUS MAXI-<- 
MUS; A RARE TRAGEDY. 


MR EDITOR, 


I FORWARD you some mens of 
a tragedy which, independently of its 
intrinsic merits, I consider a great li- 
terary curiosity. It is nut mentioned 
in the “ Biographia Dramatica,” or in 
any of the works of the dramatic bi- 
bliographers with which I am ac- 
quainted. The copy which I possess 
was bound up in a volume of worth- 
less tracts, and is in very fine preser- 
vation. If brought to the hammer, I 
have no doubt Mr Heber, or some 
other voracious bibliomaniac, would 
ladly give as many guineas for it as 
t cost me pence. The attention of 
the public having been thoroughly at- 
tracted to our early drama by the ex- 
cellent ‘‘ Specimens” of Mr Lamb, 
and more recently by the admirable 
series of articles on this subject in the 
*« Retrospective Review,” 1 think 
some account of this rare (perhaps 
unique) play may be acceptable to your 
readers. The title is as follows :— 
** The Famouse Historie of Petronius 
Maximus, with the tragicall deathe 
of Aitius, the Roman General, and 
of Valentinian, the 
estern Emperour, now attempt- 
ed in blank verse, by W. S. Laas 
don: Printed by William Brent, 
for Nathaniel Butter, and sold by 
him at his shop in Paule’s Church- 
yarde, 1619,” 
have been hitherto unable to dis- 
cover any writer of that period whose 
initials agree with those ‘on the title» 


, and whose style at all tallies with 
that of the play before us. There is 
a greater degree of correctness in the 
language and versification, and of re- 
gularity in the plot, than is common 
to the writers of that — The 
story has been also handled by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, whose play of 


Valentinian contains some fine scenes, 


and many splendid passages ; but the 
plot is defective, and the characters 
ill drawn, and inconsistent. The 
story of “ the Famouse Tragedie” is 
this :—In the reign of Valentinian IT. 
(a weak and luxurious prince, who is 
supported on the throne by the valour 
and conduct of ZEtius, to whose sister 
he is married,) Maximus, a brave but 
wayward youth, after serving some 
time in the legions of tius, left 
the army, 


In fierce resentmente that his merits past 
without rewarde or prayse. 


He soon after marries a young and 
beautiful wife, with whom he retires 
into the country, and devotes himself 
to the cultivation of his paternal do- 
mains. ‘The Emperor Valentinian, 
in one of his hunting excursions, 
visits the abode of Maximus, and is 


captivated by the beauty of his wife, 


To facilitate his desires on the latter, 
he takes Maximus into his service, 


and dispatches him on a distant em- 


to Genseric, in Africa, During 
his absence, the Emperor tries, but in 
vain, every method of seducing Sa- 
bina from her allegiance, and at 
length effects his purpose by violence. 
Maximus returns in time to witness 


the death of his wife, who would not 
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survive her dishonour. After a short 
interval of anguish and rage, during 
which his reason was almost unset- 
tled, Maximus repairs to court, with 
a stern resolution to smother his re- 
sentment, till occasion should prompt 
him to a vengeance “ boundless as 
his wrongs.” Valentinian, deceived by 
his apparent unconsciousness of his 
injuries, receives him graciously, and 
Maximus exerts himself so effectually 
as to rise rapidly in favour with his 
weak and indolent master. His first 
care is to remove from the Emperor’s 
wars all those whose talents or fide- 
ity he dreaded, and to supply their 
laces with powerless or treacherous 
dants. He even endeavours to 
win to his projects the Empress Eu- 
docia, who had long been neglected 
by her husband. Encouraged by her 
apparent acquiescence, he ventures to 
hint his personal devotion to her ; but 
she indignantly spurns his overtures, 
and accuses him of this attempt to the 
Emperor. Maximus artfully retorts 
the charge, and contrives to convince 
the Emperor that the accusation ori- 
ginates in revenge for his having shun- 
ned her attachment ; and she is in con- 
sequence immured. While 
these machinations are going on, 
4£tius, having driven Attila from 
Gaul, returns to Rome, and en- 
ters the city with few attendants. 
On his arrival, Atius inquires why 
his sister is absent? Valentinian ac- 
euses her of her intended infidelity. 
4Etius expresses his contempt and 
disbelief of the accusation, and indig- 
nantly threatens Maximus, if he fail 
to prove his assertions; and the lat- 
ter replies to him with equal haugh- 
tiness and defiance. Etius hastens 
to his sister, and Maximus 
the Emperor that his only chance of 
safety depends on the immediate de- 
struction of .Etius, while he is yet with- 
in his power. Valentinian, accordingly, 
gives orders for the destruction of the 
who is by some of the 
1 guards in the apartments of 
the Empress, and slain after a despe- 
rate resistance. Maximus, taking the 
body with him, leaves the city pri- 
‘ly, and ‘proceeds to the camp of 
4Etius. He arrives in the night, 
rouses the troops, and exhibits the 
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salute Maximus with the title of Em- 
peror, and march tumultuously for 
Rome. Meanwhile, Valentinian, elated 
with his emancipation from the con- 
trol of Ztius, gives 2 sumptuous ban- 
quet in his palace, at which he gives 
a loose to triumph and revelry. The 
riotous mirth of the feast is interrupt- 
ed by the sudden entrance of Eudo- 
cia, who bitterly upbraids the Em- 

ror with the murder of her brother, 
and denounces speedy and heavy ven- 
geance on his destroyer. She is for- 
cibly removed, and Valentinian re- 
sumes his arrogance and enjoyment. 
A messenger arrives with the intelli- 
gence that the army isin revolt. Va- 
lentinian bids him seek Maximus, and 
order him to put down the rebels. 
Maximus cannot be found, and it is 
soon rumoured that he is at the head 
of the insurgents. Valentinian, af- 
fecting resolution, orders Rufinus, the 
prefect of the Pretorian guards, to 
defend the gates ; but the latter shows 
no promptitude in obeying; and on 
being reproached by Valentinian, 
leayes him with the undisguised in- 
tention of joining the enemy. The 
parasites and attendants of the Empe- 
ror disperse in consternation, end he 
is left almost alone in his palace. In 
this state of desertion and despair, he 
is sinking under an agony of remorse 
and ‘error, when Eudocia enters, and 
exhorts him to meet his fate as be- 
comes a man andaCesar. The foes 
soon enter the palace—Maximus rush- 
es in—drives back the soldiers, who 
were furious to destroy the murderer 
of their general—bitterly taunts Va- 
lentinian with his wro hts with, 
and kills him.—Finding the tenure 
by which he held his authority ex- 
tremely precarious, Maximus resolves 
to espouse the widow of Valentinian. 
Eudocia indignantly rejects bis love, 
and contemns his threats. She, how- 
ever, suddenly changes her mind, and 
the nuptials take place.—The 
last scene the play represents a 
splendid banquet in honour of this 
event. Maximus impatiently calls for 
wine, “ to carouse to Rome and his 
Eudocia.” The Empress herself pre- 
sents him with a bowl; he raises it 
to his lips,—then suddenly pausing, 
fixes his eye doubtfully on Eudocia, 
and exclaims, “ Drink thou.” She 
receives the bowl, and drinks without 
hesitation. Maximus _re-assured, 
quaffs the wine, and exultingly ad- 
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body of their beloved commander ; ac- 
cuses Valentinian of his murder, and : 
incites them to vengeance. They 
unanimously vow to revenge Altius, : 
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dresses the assembled nobles on his 
plans of ambition and empire. He 
then turns to the Empress, who re- 

ulses him with horror, denounces 

im as the murderer of her brother 
and her husband, tells him he has 
imbibed inevitable death in the wine, 
and dies exulting at haying avenged 
ZEtius and mankind. Maximus, in 
a speech of mingled remorse, triumph, 
and justification, hurriedly adverts to 
his wrongs, and expires. 

The author has evidently bestowed 
much pains on the character of Maxi- 
mus. This usurper is represented as 
not by nature bloody and treacherous ; 
but the milk of human kindness in 
him had been soured by injury. Hav- 
ing received a deep and irreparable 
wrong, he seemed to feel himself 
emancipated from all the ties that 
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bound him to his species. He takes 
from intense and intolerable 
feeling in the indulgence of his only 
remaining passions, ambition and re- 
venge. His revenge receives an ad- 
ditional stimulus from his ambition, 
end his ambition is rendered remorse- 
less by his revenge. This complica- 
tion of passion appears to me an inju- 
dicious choice, and somewhat difficult 
of delineation. W. S. however, has 
managed it better than jright have 
been expected in a coup dessai, as 
this I imagine to be, from some ex- 
ions in the author's dedication 
** to his looving uncle, T. S. Gent.” 
But it is time to give a few specimens 
of this curious production. The fol- 
lowing is the foreboding age of 
ZEtius on coming within sight of 
Rome :— 


O thou imperiouse Citie! once againe 

I see thee, glitteringe in thy long arai 

Of gorgeous domes and skie-aspiring toures : 

Thou home of mightie men, thou mart of greatnes, 
Thie sunne is sette for aye: the fletinge lightes 


That gleame u 


thy darke and drearie annales, 


Are but the passing meteors of an houre, 

That blaise and are not. Ev’n such is Atius! 

I cannot rolle the tide of conqueste backeward, 
That wins with everie surge upon thy boundes, 
And saps the moulderinge pillers of thy strengthe: 
I can but propp awhile thy cumbrous weight, 


That topples to its fall. 


he storme of fate 


Gathers and blackens round thee—soone, proud Rome, 
Twil burst and overwhelme thy giante pride. 


And was it but for this the Decii died ? 
And was it but for Loe) as Julius conquered ? 
iefs, 


Have heros, sages, ch 
All but for this? 


bled, councelled, toyled, 


O! Rome, how gloriouse in thy hardie youthe, 
How mightie in the manhoode of thy state ; 


But O! 


ow tame, how base, how impotente, 


In thy despised olde age! Thou canst not falle 
With dignitie, but must remaine a scoffe 

And bye-worde to the churles that climbe to empire 
Upon thy ruines, and with barbarouse tongue 
Prophane the temples and majestick halles 

Where honei-tonged Virgilius sang of Troye, 

And Tullye fulmined forthe immortale wordes ! 


Maximus’s description of his first interview with the Em 


or, after the 


death of his wife, is rather striking, though the manner in which Valentinian 
scrutinizes the man whom he had so deeply injured, indicates a hardihood in 
villany not in keeping with the character of that voluptuous prifee. 


Revelling in the 
And surfeiting on 


His eye met mine, and shrunk abashed ; the blood 
Fled trom that visage which defy’d the heavens, 
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And his proude lip was blanch’d with gilty feare. 
But soon the cloude past offe, for he was girt 

With thronging courtiers, and I stood alone, 
Defenceless an unarmed :—That thoughte rekindled 
His wonted pride: he fixte on me a looke 

Of hesitatinge doubte, that seemed to ask— : 
Know’st thou thus much ?—He gazed on me, Sabinus, 
As he woulde search my verye inwarde soule 

To finde its secret: then a looke, a tone, 

The quiv'ring lippe, the shrinking eye, that told 

Of consciousness, had doom’d me to a deathe 
Instante and unreveng’d—a tyrant’s feare 

Is deadly as his hate—I brav’d his glance 

With steady apathy, (for I had mann’d 

My bosom for its task,) and not a feature 

Betwray’d the troubled workings of my soule. 


The following scene takes place on the day of the expected arrival of ZEtius, 


EUDOCIA AND CLAUDINA,. 


Eud. How heavily the lagging houres creepe on 
That yet divide me from my brother’s armes ! 
O that thy steede, Atius, could keep pace 
With my swift-winged desires! This widow’'d hearte, 
That cherishes its solitarie woe 
When all around are gay, at thy approache 
Feels lightened of its griefs. Come, quicklie come, 
Thou brother of my soul, and lette me claspe thee, 
Crown’d with the victor’s laurel, bravelie wonne 
From all the rugged warriors of the north. 
Cla. The consul Maximus—— 
Eud. I will avoid him. 
I like not that bolde man ; he is too forwarde 
And lavish of his zeale—Awaye, and leave him. 
Cla. He is alreadie here. 
Max. Imperiale ladie, if I rudelie presse 
Upon your privacie, my duteouse zeale— 
Eud. Say that Ztius comes, and it is pardoned. 
Maz. Another houre, and gratefulle Rome will banquette 
Her eyes on her deliverer. Populouse streetes, 
The common hauntes of man, silent and empty, 
Shew like a deserte, while the peopled walls 
Groane with their loade, and the Flaminian waye 
Chokes with the eager thronge. The mighty Julius, 
Whose life was but one victorie, yet knew not ; 


A — day than this! 
ud. My valiante brother 


Hathe served his country well. 

Max. — And yet the senate 
-Hathe in its bosume traitors that conspire _ 
To cloude that glorye, whose exceeding lighte 
Showes to the worlde their own deformitie. 
I tremble for 

Eud. For Atius ! 
The love or hate of coward senators, 
The pamperde sons of peace, is much beneathe , 
/Etius’ care ; and thy officious feare 
him. 

ar. I would my feares were ndless ; 

But mightie men and mightle states have Fallen - 
_—- and trivial foes. The curst Heraclius 
= t smoothe and subtle ministere of ille) 

ith devilish ingenuite distorts 
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The fayrest vertues of your brother's life 
a To usurpation and rebellious pryde : 1 
a And Cesar’s credulous mind imbibes the poison 
Be) Of dark distruste and hatréede, which will worke 
Be. The fall of one or both. 
: Eud. It may be so— 


But why of this to me? Have I the power 

To crush these reptiles? If they dared to crosse 

Thy lightest humoure, thy revengfulle hande _ 

Would sweepe them from thy pathe: but if theire malice 

Would undermine the bulwarke of the state, 

Would worke the downfalle of the Roman champion, 

N And peril Cesar in his overthrowe, 

ae The great all-potent Maximus (whose will 

Is more than law in Rome) resortes to me, 

(A weeke and powerlesse woman, ) to complain 

‘That such men are :—they are but by thy sufferance. 
Max. There was a time when I, indeed, might boaste 

Some share of power, (perhaps too much for me 


To keepe or lose with safetie,) but ‘tis past : 

| My foolish honestie aspired to serve 

| , The state and not myself; it was a brighte 
| But idle dreame. It is a crime with Cesar 

To be or but seeme vertuous. 

Eud. This to me! 
The wife of Cesar, and from Cesar’s vassall ! 
Hast thou no feeres, presumptous—— 

Maz. None !—my love, 
a an I would have sayde—my duteous zeale, ) 
Dares brave even your rebuke.........ssseeseere 
Sister of great AXtius, on this houre 
The fate of nations hangs. Treason and murder 
Have wette their daggers for the bloodiest deede 
That ever stained the annales of our tyrantes. 

If enter Rome—he dies— 
Eud. ZEtius! 
The conqueroure of Attila, with all | 
His thousands rounde him! Treason would recoil 
In hopelessnesse from such unequal. daring ! 


Be: Maz. Little, alas! availes the soldier’s faulchion 
Rs Against the assassin’s dagger,—but he comes 
a : Alone to Rome, with nothinge but his vertues 


To fence his dauntlesse breast.~ Domestic treacherie, 
And his own recklesse confidence, have severed 
His faithfulle legions from him. Cesar’s hate 
Hathe mark’d him for the grave ; and e’er the sunne, 
That now is climbinge his meridiane heighte, 
Hath reached his western goal, Atius fi 
Or Cesar’s reign is o’er. 
Eud. Petronius Maximus, 
If thou dost speake it unadvisedlie; - 
If thou dost speake it false— 
Mar. If it be false 
My life shall answere it. In one shorte houre 
The horrors which my wordes have feeblie shadowed 
Will with their palpable and bloodie formes - 
Appal the eye and hearte. Is this a time 
To doubt and waver, when your brother's fate 
Trembles ’twixt life and deathe? : 
Eud. O save him, save him! 
But thou—thou knewst of all their hellishe plotte— 
._Thou too wert leagued to slaie him.—O! what. hope 
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From thy smoothe wordes—Awaye, if he must die, 


I dare die with him. 


Maz. Dare confide in me, 
ZEtius shall not die—I come to save 
His life, or lose my — which — holde 
Most cheape, and valuelesse in such a cause. - mL 
Eud. If thou be’est honeste—if thou wouldst preserve him, 
Flie ere he enter these accursed walles, c 
To meete and warne him hence, or bid him come 


Girt with his 


ions, to confound and crushe 
The traitors and their plottes. 


Maz. It may not be. 
I cannot scape the creatures of Heraclius, 
Who (fearfulle that my warie vigilance 
Hathe pierced their darke intrigues) with gilty care 
Stille dogge me at the heeles. There is but one 


One only way—if you dare= 


Rud. Speake, I dare heare—Etius’ noble bloude 
Flows in this breaste, and bids me spurne at feare. 


Max. Cesar must bleede. 


Rud. My husbande! 

Maz. No, your tyrante— 
Your brother’s murderer— 

Eud. Yet still my husbande— 
He muste be spared. 

Maz. ‘If he outlive this houre, 


Your brother’s deathe and youre owne banishmente 
Will be the price of your oppressor’s safetie. 
If Cesar falls, his complots perish withe him. 


Speak his fate, 
And it is sealed.—E’en now occasion 
His courtiers are dispers’d, wearie and dull 
With midnighte revellyng, and he himselfe 
Reclines unguarded in Leontia’s armes. 


Eud. Perfidious man ! 


Max. Give but the worde, and this good sworde shall reach him, 
F’en in his guilty pleasures, and avenge ; 
Your wronges—the wronges of Rome and human kinde. 


These extracts will sufficiently show 
the style of this “‘ Famouse Historie.” 
It is more declamatory than the ge- 
nerality of the plays of that period, 
and rather resembles the po- 
verty of school, than the 
richness of the Shakespearian 
Drama. This marked difference I 
cousider as lending additional inter- 
est to the piece, and as warranting a 
conjecture that the author held no 
communion with his brother writers, 
or with the spirit of their works. 


There is somethin and meagte in 
his dialogue, whi generality of 
the Elizabethan poets ont. their 


— imaginings with “ wasteful” 
and sometimes ‘‘ ridiculous excess.” 
To that golden age of English poesy, 

[Our readers will find a 


the public attention cannot be too re- 
peatedly and too fondly directed. A- 
mong the labourers in the rich mine 
of old English literature, the Retro- 
spective Reviewers deserve especial 
and honourable mention. Uniting 
the dissimilar characters of the biblio- 
caged and the man of taste, they 

ave produced a work in which the 
utile is delightfully mi 
dulce. The literary world, I believe, 
has very generally observed and ap- 
preciated the merits of this literary 
Journal, and I feel much gratified in 
adding 


My mite 
Of praise, in payment of a long delight.” 


T. 


very interesting account of the rise, exploits, and death of 


‘Btius, in Vol. VI. edition, of Gibbon’s History of the Decline and 


Fall of the Roman 
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VIEW OF THE ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PLES OF EDUCATION, FOUNDED ON 
THE STUDY OF THE NATURE OF 


Epucation was the primary ob- 


ject of the great lawgivers of antiquity. . 


What, for example, were the codes of 
Boodh, of Brahma, of Moses, of Ly- 
curgus, of Solon, and even of Mo- 
hammed, but so many systems of 
moral, civil, political, and religious 
institution? ‘The natural effect of 
such systems of extensive and minute 
regulation, was to form 2 distinctive 
and peculiar character, a result which 
seems to have been contemplated by 
the renowned lawgivers already men- 
tioned, as the ne plus ultra of legis- 
latorial perfection. ‘Their means were 
admirably calculated to the end pro- 
posed ; for, to this day, the Chinese, 
the Hindoos, and the Jews, remain 
nearly in the same condition as 3000 
years ago; and there cannot, we 
think, be a doubt, that, had the laws 
of Lycurgus derived more aid from 
superstition, and been somewhat more 
detailed and specific in their opera- 
tion, they would have possessed a si- 
inilar exemption from change. Na- 
tional character is only unvarying in 
countries wherein religion identifies 
itself with the daily business, in- 
tercourse, and affairs of life, no less 
than with the administration of jus- 
tice, and the laws that regulate pro- 
Lemdy & In countries of this description, 
the legislator devises the most minute, 
no less than the most comprehensive 
regulations, and prescribes, with 


equal authority, the manner of cook- ‘ 


ing rice, or making ablutions in the 
Ganges, and the great rules of civil 
and political union. ‘The laws, con- 
sequently, are only a system of edu- 
cation reduced into practice. Of this 
the oriental nations just mentioned 
are examples. In the republics of 


ancient ‘Greece, too, this legislative 


isapparent. Montesquieu 
as shown, that Virtue is the princi- 
ple of a Democracy. It was, there- 
fore, necessary to form the minds of 
the citizens according to the standard 
of virtue then received ; to cherish in 
their breasts a predominating love of 
glory and their country ; to i:spire a 
contempt for riches, luxury, danger, 


* By J. G. Spurzheim, M.D. Edin- 
burgh, Constable and Co. 1821. 
VOL, IX. 
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and death ; and to prompt to the eul- 
tivation of the severer virtues of mag- 
nanimity, fortitude, and self-denial. 
Hence the codes of Lycurgus and So- 
lon were little more than extended 
and comprehensive systems of Public 
Instruction. 

But as society advanced in the ac- 
quisition of political knowledge, and 
as great bodies of men conglomerated 
into one system of political and civil 
union, such all-grasping schemes of 
equalization were found at once in- 
compatible with liberty, and with the 
a of the human mind in know- 
edge and civilization. Legislators 
have, accordingly, in modern times, 
confined themselves, in a great mea- 
sure, to their own province, and, satis- 
fied with providing for the safety of 
the state, and the security of indivi- 
dual life and property, have left the ~ 
great business of education to those 
individuals who are able to appre- 
ciate, and desirous to appropriate its 
blessings. - 

Every system of education, con- 
sidered strictly as such, resolves itself 
three parts, Physical, Intellectual, 
and Moral. The first; which rather 
belongs to the science of Pathology, 
treats of those means by which the 
organs of Sensation and Pereeption, 
and the muscular and nervous sys- 
tem, may be preserved in a sound and 
healthy condition, and improved in 
vigour and activity. The second 
comprehends the processes fit to be 
pursued for the cultivation of those 
mental powers, which are generally 
classed under the head of the Under- 
standing. And the third refers to an 
examination of all those means, posi- 
tive and negative, prohibitory and res 
munerative, by which the affections 
may be cultivated and directed. 

Of all modern writers on educa- 
tion, with whose works we are ac- 
quainted, from those of Milton and 
Locke downwards, we know of none, 
who has rigidly fullowed the order of 
investigation here stated, except the 
author before us, atid the Rev. Dr L. 
Carpenter, in his ingenious article on 
Education, first written for Dr Rees’s 
and afterwards publish- 
ed in a separate volume. The “ Trac- 
tate” of the author of Paradise Lost, 
is a mere collection-of undigested and 
unarranged precepts, expressed in 
powerfal and highly figurative, but 
inverted, and often obscure, 
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. Locke displays vast compass 
and originality of thought, and, were 
his Treatise better arranged, and more 
practical, it would leave nothing al- 
most to be added on this subject ; 
but he does not sufficiently distin- 
guish between the different parts of 
the subject ; there is too great a spirit 
of accommodation to the genius of his 
own metaphysical speculations ; and 
his book is rather a manual of philo- 
sophical, than of practical education. 
Of Dr Priestley’s speculations, the 
best thing perhaps that can be said is, 
that they were inéended to be useful. 
His Observations on Religious Edu- 
cation are certainly good, so far as 
they are general, and do not smell of 
his particular tenets in Christianity ; 
but in his Miscellaneous Observations 
on Education, we discover an irre- 
verence for past experience, a con- 
tempt, habitually expressed, for es- 
tablished systems, a tendency to ex- 
periment and innovation, and an ar- 

nt hostility to those who have 
had the hardihood to dissent from his 
conclusions,—which, while they are 
sufficiently characteristic of the au- 
thor, must greatly lessen the weight 
of his authority on the present sub- 
ject. But Dr Priestley’s errors in 
pean metaphysics, and religion, 

ve been so loudly proclaimed, and 
so frequently exposed, that they have 
long ago ceased to be dangerous. ‘To 
many able female writers on Educa- 
tion, the public are, also, under ob- 
ligations. Among these, Mrs Hamil- 
ton is, by genera] consent, entitled to 
the first place. ‘To her belongs the 
undivided praise of rendering easy 
and attractive, to the studious and 
the docile of her own sex, the. more 
subtle and profound doctrines of Men- 
tal Philosophy. She thinks closely, 
and expresses herself with precision 
and perspicuity. On the other hand, 
in all that concerns the regulation of 
,the heart and the temper, Mrs More 
stands unrivalled ; and, on the sub- 
ject of moral education, her works will 
always furnish many valuable and 


original suggestions. Nor, in this ra- 


pi enumeration, are the labours of 
iss Klgeworth to pass unchronicled: 
both in Professional and Practical 
Education she displays her peculiar 
talent for observation, and an inti- 
wate and profound acquaintance with 
the springs of human actions. But 
this is the utmost length that we can 
go. We cannot cause ourselves to 


forget the family in which Miss Edge- 
worth saw exemplified the maxims 
she records, and, with all deference 
for her judgment and taste, we can- 
not but regret that, in her system of 
institution, Christianity has found no 
place. In our opinion, to attempt to 
rouse the latent sparks of intellectual 
ambition, or to model or renovate the 
juvenile heart, without calling in the 
aid of revelation as a constant auxi- 
liary, in the reformatory process, ap- 
pears to be like building on the sand, 
and to exclude from the mind the 


highest influence, the most energetic 


and salutary agency, and the hallow- 
ed and inspiring efficacy of the purest 
and most refined feelings. We have 
no intention to be unnecessarily 
severe. Yet a female, probably her- 
self without religious impressions, 
and attempting to set up a system of 
moral perfectability independently of 
the gospel, and on the assumed prin 
ciple, that the human mind involves in 
itself a self-rectifying and reforming 

wer, which only requires to be a- 
droitly developed in order to accom- 
plish the objects of education, appears 
to us to be an object of real pity, and 
to furnish a humiliating instance how 
far the highest intellects ™ay some- 
times be deluded and “‘spoued through 
vain philosophy.” Butitis more than 
time to proceed to give some account 
of the volume before us. 

The present book contains a system 
of education founded upon what has 
been, somewhat rashly, called ‘* Tug 
New It contains a 
great number of valuable, not to say 


. original, remarks, chiefly, as might 


have been expected, of a physiological 
character. Dr Spurzheim contem- 
plates man rather as an anatomist than 
a philosopher: and, accordingly, as 
far as physical education is concerned, 
we know of no book equally accessi- 
ble, in_ the English language, in 
which the same number of important 
truths are collected, or which appears 
to have been composed under the in- 
fluence of better moral and religious 
feelings. Differing, as we do toto 
celo, from the Phrenologists, weshould 
consider ourselves guilty of an act of 
most unpardonable injustice were we 
not to bear the most ample testimony 
to the merits of the unpretending vo- 
lume before us- Though professedly 
founded upon, and intended as an ex- 
emplification of a particular system, 
itis happily adapted to the taste of 
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the general reader, and contains so 

at a mass of undisputed truths fe- 
icitously aggregated, that we are de- 
ceived if it do not very greatly ex- 
tend the reputation of the author, 
and, probably, the knowledge of his 
system. Nor is the wonderful cor- 
rectness with which the book is writ- 
ten, considering the almost insuper- 
able difficulties that lie in the way of 
a writer, composing in a foreign lan- 
guage, one of the least remarkable 
things about the present volume. A 
few Scotticisms interspersed cannot 
be supposed to have materially quali- 
fied this opinion, especially as they 
reminded us of the authors connec- 
tion with our country, where, how- 
ever we may differ as to the Physiog- 
nomical System, but one opinion was 
ever entertained as to his professional 
learning, and the unobtrusive, yet 
earnest zeal, with which he sought to 
every truth which he be- 
ae likely to prove beneficial to man- 

ud. 

The limits of this Journal do not 
permit us to enter systematically into 
this able treatise. We shall, there- 
fore, confine our notice to a few de- 
sultory remarks on such parts of the 
author’s performance as appear to us 
to be deserving of emendation or cen- 
sure. At the same time, we hope 
that the more fastidious class of our 
readers will not allow their delicacy to 
be too much shocked by encountering, 
at the very outset, achapteron the Laws 
of Propagation. ‘Though, perhaps, 
not the most valuable in the work, 
we can assure them that it is very 


chastely written, and that, however: 


it may shock a maiden who has pas- 
sed her grand climacteric, it contains 
truths which it will be good for the 
world generally toknow. On the se- 
cond chapter, which treats of the Vi- 
tal Functions, and the third, which 
lays down the Laws of Exercise, we 
would be understood to bestow our 
most unqualified approbation. With 
regard to the last, On the Mutual In- 
fluence of the Powers, which will 
doubtless be regarded, by the Phre« 
parr as the best and ablest in the 
work, and which developes the @1- 
thor’s peculiar opinions on the sub- 
jects of Moral and Intellectual Edu- 
cation, though it displays unquestion- 
able talent, we must candidly confess 
= it appears to us peciiflarly assail- 
e. | 
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Education,” says Dr Spurzheim, 
“ onght to be founded on a knowledge 
of man.” It * ought” unguestion- 
ably, provided the doctor does not 
beg the question, and assume that that 
knowledge can only be acquired by the 
study of Phrenology, to the exclusion 
of the experience, consciousness, and 
belief of all ages. The very essence 
of the question at issue between Dr 
Spurzheim and his opponents is, In 
what manner are we to attain to such 
a certain ‘‘ knowledge of man” as to 
enable us to build on it as a founda- 
tion for a system of general educa- 
tion? Again, ‘‘ The aim in educat- 
ing all must be the same, namely, to 
render them virtuous and intelligent.” 
While we admit this to be a correct 
description of the object of moral and 
intellectual tuition, we must enter our 
caveat against the unqualified form 
in which the doctor has enunciated 
the proposition which follows it, 
namely, *‘ That all persons are not 
capable of the same improvement, and 
that every one cannot be induced by 
the same motives to pursue the same 
end.” Now this appears to us to be 
—_— true and partly false. If we 
ience infer with Dr Spurzheim, that 
there are no general laws applicable 
to education, and that a different 
course must be pursued in the instruc- 
tion of every individual, we appre- 
hend the conclusion will be singularly 
erroneous. By coming to such a cone 
clusion, we shall not only virtually 
hold that education is in a different 
predicament from every other subject 
of human investigation, where know- 
ledge consists solely in the discovery 
of general laws, but we shall, at the 
same time, deprive ourselves of all 
power of extending the blessings of 
instruction by means of scientific 
combinations and arrangements. If, 
however, it be only asserted that all 
who have enjoyed the same advan- 
— do not equally improve in know, 
ledge, no mortal will contest the tru- 
ism: if, on the contrary, it be main- 
tained that all are not, gener 

ing, possessed of the same fi 

ties, we hold the allegation to be sub- 
stantially false. e would lay it 


down as a general principle, that all 


men, whose organization is not defec~. 


tive, are endowed with the same fa- 
culties, though by no means to the 


same extent. Every man must 
faculties 


sess a certain degree of the 
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of attention, abstraction, imagination, 
judgment, reasoning : only some are 
gitted with these powers in a high and 
pre-eminent degree. The writer of 
- this is no mathematician, yet he pos- 
sesses as complete a conviction that 
the three angles of a plane triangle are 
equal to two right angles, as either 
Professor Leslie or Professor Wallace. 
Wherein, then, does his knowledge 
differ from theirs? In degree certain- 
ly, not in kind, All soils may pro- 
duce the same grain, but it will most 
assuredly differ, both in quantity and 
ality : it is still, however, generical- 

y the same. There is an immense dis- 
tance between William Shakespeare, 
and James Hogg, the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, or drunken Dermody, the Bac- 
chanalian rhymster; but, with due 
submission, we crave liberty to hold, 
that, in all the three, the elemental 
principles of human nature were 
substantially the same. Hence, it is 
not true that ‘“ every one cannot 
be induced by the same motives to 
pursue the same end.” It is difficult 
to conceive two human beings expos- 
el to the influence of precisely the 
same motives. Yet, assuming the 
thing as possible, we aver that the 
same motives, when presented in the 
same circumstances, will, cateris pari- 
bus, produce similar results. Upon 
this principle, all our reasonings, as 
to the conduct of certain agents, placed 
in certain conditions, and all our 
knowledge derived from past expe- 
rience, entirely rest. And do we not 
find, as a matter of absolute fact, that 
in all historical and philosophical dis- 
guisitions in which the motives of 
men have been most carefully weigh 
ed and most scrupulously appreciated, 
the inferences drawn relative to the 
future conduct of men, placed under 
the influence of the same motives, are 
substantially accurate? Upon what 
other grounds than this have great 
men, at different times, ventured to 
predict the consequences of certain 
events only in progress of accomplish- 
ment during their own lives? A given 
motive may not produce a given effect 
to the same degree, in the case of dif- 
ferent individuals, placed in nearly 
similar circumstances, but it will pro- 
dace that effect in some degree ; 
which is all that. we contend for, 
and which, if true, overturns one 
of the fundamental propositions of 
Dr Spurzheim’s able ‘lreatise—a pro- 
position which strikes at the root of 
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all the investigations of Mental Phi- 
losophy, the great aim and purpose of 
which we take to be, to discover and 
enforce general rules for regulating the 
education of hnman beings. In fact, 
this theory of Dr Spurzheim reminds 
us of what Adam Smith has said of 
the theories of metaphysicians in ge- 
neral. As they write of the human 
mind, the subject of our consciousness, 
they must tell us so much of the truth, 
however they may puzzle and con- 
found us at the long run; just asa 
man who presents us with a history 
of our native parish will be laughed 
at and discredited, unless he be aceu- 
rate in at least the outline of his 
work. 

‘“ Nature, by her endowments,” 
says Dr Spurzheim, “‘ constitutes some. 
characters mor al, and others religious.” 
This is Fatalism with a vengeance. 
But the Doctor is not consistent ; for, 
towards the end of his work, he most 
distinctly and correctly avers, that, 
‘* whenever moral liberty is wanting, 
there is no guilt.” Leaving the Doc- 
tor to reconcile these conflicting alle- 
gations as he best may, we think there 
can be no doubt that the most for- 
midable objection with which the 
Phrenologists have had to struggle 
consists in the alleged necessary ten- 
dency of their system to an absolute 
Fatalism. That they have overcome 
this objection, notwithstanding their 
strenuous efforts for that purpose, we 
are certainly not prepared to admit, 
though we hope we shall ever be a~ 
mong the foremost in applauding the 
ingenuity and perseverance with which 
this difficult task has been prosecuted. 
Ifevery faculty of the mind acts through 
the medium of a separate organ, the 
doctrine of necessity is, we apprehend, 
involved in the very fundamental pro- 
position of the system. If we open 
our eyes, we must see ; if we listen, 
we must hear ; if the moral organ be 
“ CONSTITUTED’ powerful, we must 
feel a love of virtue and a hatred of 
vice ; and if weak, we will be con- 
scious of these sentiments in a lesser 
degree. To take the last instance, 
the “‘ constitutiun” of the moral organ 
must precede the virtuous sentiment ; 
and where the organ does not exist at 
all, there can be no moral sense, no 
knowledge of right and wrong, no re« 
sponsibility for a course of conduct 
pursued, The moral sentiment, there« 
fore, being the result of o nization, 
must be independent of the volition 
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of the agent ; and, consequently, no 
more guilt cen attach to a man for 
performing vicious actions, than for 
contracting ophthalmia or cholera mor- 
bus. On that supposition, the moral 
sense is a mere bias, predisposition, or 
feeling, as independent of reason or 
reflection as the sensation of hunger 
or of heat and cold. But we feel and 
believe that there exists a difference 
between human actions, one class of 
which we approve and another we 
condemn. Whence does this differ- 
ence arise? The organic formation is 
independent of the volition of the sen- 
tient being. Is morality, then, wholly 
independent of volition? According 
to this system, it must be. The de- 
velopement of the particular organ is 
no more an act of individual volition 
than it is an act of our will to be born : 
and where the organ is not developed, 
there can be no moral sense, no dis- 
crimination of actions, no ‘‘ knowledge 
of good and evil.” Will it still be 
maintained that a man is responsible 
for his actions? Is a man guilty of a 
crime in dying of inanition, when he 
lacks wherewithal to procure suste- 
nance? Who ever thought of blaming 
a man struck with palsy for not feel- 
ing pain from the sharp instrument 
that lacerated his insensible flesh ? 
No more is he criminal for commit- 
ting or omitting certain actions, for 
the avoiding or performance of which 
Nature has accommodated him with 
no organic developement. W hat, then, 
is morality? Dr Spurzheim tells us 
that those actions are good which God 
has commanded, and those are of an 
opposite character which he has for- 
bidden. Mr John Horne Tooke came 
to the very same conclusion from 
tracing the a of Etymology! Let 
us assume that both are correct in this 
definition of morality, (a point, be it re- 
membered, which we concede only for 
the sake of argument, ) then what sig- 
nifies the command of Heaven to those 
who want the particular developement 
which the command presupposes? To 
those who have been so fortunate as 
to be ‘‘ constituted” with the requisite 
organ, the command is unnecessary : 
to those who want that organ, the 
command is useless, senseless, in- 
sulting. On either view, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive of what possible use a 
positive command, or, in other words, 
a direct revelation from heaven, can 
be to a human creature so situated. 


‘violated. 
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‘** Thou shalt do no murder,” says the 
law. But a man has the organ of 
Destructiveness:” what, then, be- 
comes of the command if this organ 
predominate? It must inevilably be 
But the same Being who 
utters the command created the or- 
gan; that is to say, God calls on a 
human and responsible creature to do 
that which it is physically impossible 
he should ever be able to perform ! 
But if it be alleged, in opposition to 
this tremendous conclusion, that there 
exists in the mind a controlling, regu- 
lating, and balancing power, by which 
the tendency of a particular organ may 
be counteracted at the will of the a- 
gent, there is, in that case, an end to 
the system which Dr Spurzheim ad- 
vocates, for we are merely conducted 
back to a tenet which, though incom- 
patible with his organic develope- 
ments, has formed part of the receiv- 
ed creed of mankind in all times and 
nations. If, again, it be denied that 
one organ can exert any control over 
another, the eye over the ear, or the 
organ of morality over that, for ex- 
ample, of ‘‘ Philoprogenitiveness ;”— 
what, let us inquire, is the meaning 
which the Phrenologist attaches to the 
term Gui.t? A command supposes 
a power, or capacity, of obedience. 
Where is that power lodged ? Is there 
a special organ developed on purpose ? 
How is that organ connected with 
others, and what is the particular link 
that binds them together? If there 
be no organ, there can be no such 
power ; if there be a power, there 
must, according to the principles of 
Phrenology, be an organ: the Phre- 
nologist cannot assume the existence 
of any power till he has discovered its 
organ. No more can he assume, with 
out proof, that one organ can influence 
or control another. What is the re- 
sult of all this? It is this, that the 
moral sentiments of men depend on 
the pre-existence of a particular or- 
nic configuration. If this be not 
‘atalism, we shall be happy to be fa- 
voured with a new and more correct 
definition of that term. 

But farther. In opposition to the 
doctrine of Spurzheim, we hold that 
all our moral determinations, so far 
from being the result of organization, 
are nothing more or less than’the in- 
ferences deduced from a process of 
reasoning. Sometimes that process is 
rapid al almost intuitive ; at other 
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times it is the result of a more length- 
ened train of induction. But the 
highest truths in Geometry, elaborat- 
ed by the most intense and profound 
cogitations, are no less firmly believed 
than the most elementary propositions. 
The infinite approximation of the hy- 
perbola to its se et or the de- 
scription of equal areas in equal times 
by the radius vector of a planct re- 
volving in an elliptical orbit, may be 
rendered as palpable to the understand- 
ing as the equality of the radii of a 
circle. It is just so in Morals. Some 
of the truchs lie on the surface, as it 
were, and solicit the inspection of all 
men, ond impress themselves on the 
minds of all. Others, again, are the 
result of lengthened processes of rea- 
soning. In every action, or series of 
actions, in which men engage, there 
is a right and a wrong—there is a mo- 
ral fitness andan unfitness—there is, in 
short, always an alternative left open 
for the choice of the agent. But how 
are the right and the wrong to be disco- 
vered, but by abstracting, comparin 
weighing, and selecting—in a word, 
by reasoning ? If morality consisted 
merely in feeling, this could never be 
the ease, nor could our moral sense 
any more than our sense of vision be 
affveted by the dictates of the under- 
standing. It is no objection to this 
that we feel approbation and blame 
according as our attention is directed 
to virtuous or vicious conduct. Is it 
possible to apprehend what is right, 
without being conscious of this feel- 
ing? The latter is, we conceive, a ne- 
cessary consequence of the former. 
Morafity, as we have already said, 
does not consist in the feeling, 
but the feeling is the natural, not to 
say necessary, consequence of the an- 
tecedent morality or immorality of a 
rticular action. It is impossible to 
now, a priori, that a good action 
will : in the order of 
time, the action must have been first 
performed ; therefore it is impossible, 
that the character of goodness or vir- 
tue can consist in the feeling of ap- 
probation, which is the consequence 
of the prior performance of a good 
action. ‘To give an_ illustration ; 
when Pythagoras discovered that the 
pyre escribed on the hypothentse 
of a right-angled triangle was equal 
go the sum of the squares deseribed 
een the sides containing the right angle, 
mec ran into the streets in an ecstasy 
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of wild delight, vociferating, “‘ I have 
found it, “ma found it!” Now, the 
pleasure which this beautiful discovery 
afforded the Patriarch of taciturn phi- 
losophers, was surely ver different 
from the frufth discovered. So it is 
in morals. The qualities of an action 
do not depend on human sentiment, 
though they influence it. Human 
sentiments vary. Child-murder is no 
crime in China: prostitution is not 
only tolerated, but applauded, in Ota- 
heite: in France and Italy people 
laugh at cicisheism and adultery. But 
are infanticide, prostitution, and adul- 
tery, /ess criminal on that account? 
In whatever the essence of virtue may 
consist, there can be no doubt that it 
implies more than a simple feeling, or, 
as Dr Darwin would say, ‘a result of 
sensible configuration.” The feeling 
is a mere adjunct, exerting as little in- 
fluence on the abstract morality of the 
action, as the ecstasy of Pythagoras 
on the truth of the proposition in ele- 
mentary geometry, which he was so 
fortunate as to discover. The great 
characteristic of virtue, indeed, has 
been long ago specified by Tully. 
“ Etiamsi a null# laudetur naturd est 
laudabile.” For more ample infor- 
mation on this interesting subject, we 
beg leave to refer the reader to Dr 
Price’s Review of the most important 
questions in Morals, a book which may 
fail indeed to produce conviction, but 
which yet remains unanswered. 

A system of education which in- 
volves the doctrine of Fatalism must, 
in our apprehension, be inconsistent 
with itself. It is true, that Dr S. 
admits the improveability of the mo- 
ral, as well as the intellectual faculties ; 
but the cultivation which he admits 
as possible, is that which results from 
habit alone, in the same manner as 
the sight of an Indian is rendered 
more acute, and the sense of feeling in 
blind people more delicate, from the 
constant habit of attending to the dis- 
tinct intimations of these respective 
senses. Upon this principle, there- 
fore, education can do othitngs in the 
be of reclaiming those under an evil 
influence ; these must remain in a state 
of hopeless exclusion and reprobation ; 
susceptible of being usefully impres- 
sed by no ameliorating principle; and 
capable of being delivered from guilt 
only by annihilation. Now, although 
we believe with Dr S. that there is a 
great original difference (ia degree ) 
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between men, we cannot possibly 
mit that there is the same origi lis 


ment. All men are ney) upon a 
level in their primitive ' rveptions of 
right and wrong. To: understand- 
ings may, indeedg’}-: confined, and 
their fancy ob¥:. and dull, but be- 
nevolent nayvire has provided, that 
they shall/be more on a level in ap- 
preciaty“> ihe rule of conduct. For 
this,/w: apprehend, there is a very 

Ficient reason. It is not necessary 

»ac all men should be great philoso- 
phers or great poets ; but it is neces- 
sary that they should all, if possible, 
be good men. Hence the equality in 
moral perception for which we are 
contending. On any other supposi- 
tion, it is impossible that punishinent 
could either be just in itself, or cor- 
rective in its operation. It implies 
that men have erred knowingly, and 
wilfully, with a full anticipation of 
all the consequences of their actions, 
and an adequate power to eschew 
them. It is chiefly on this principle, 
too, that, to use a strong word, we as- 
sert the omnipotence of education. 
Dr S. has admitted, that “ common 
people, when tempted, easily yield.” 
Hence it happens, that the greatest 
violations of the laws are generally 
committed by persons of this class. 
Amongst the higher orders of every 
country, we never almost find instan- 
ces of robbery, burglary, swindling, 
forgery, pickpocketing, &c.; and to 
what is this to be ascribed, but the in- 
fluence of education? Nature has crea- 
ted no aristocracy of virtue. Were 
we to illustrate still farther the ef- 
fects of self-denial and education, we 
should quote the story of Socrates and 
the physiognomist, and refer to the 
ancient Stoics, as a proof to what a 
pitch of moral grandeur buman na- 
ture may be raised, even when dis- 
ciplined according to a system far short 

perfeciion. Upon the Phrenological 
System of' institution, no such a con- 
summation, however devoutly to be 
wished, is practicable. According to 
the ““ New Philosophy,” that which 
is good already may be made some- 
what better, but that which is evil is 
irreclaimable, and to attempt its re- 
novation would argue both folly and 
ignorance. ‘his, we helieve, is a fair 
inference from what has been already 
stated ; but it will certainly afford us 
real pleasure, to find that we have 


-uucation. 


misconceived the drift of that system, 
which, we will candidly confess, ap- 
pears to us, at present, so repulsive. 
Our readers at we 
have studiously avoided all reference 
to the religious tendency of Cranio- 
logy, a forbearance which we think 
amply justified by the sincere reli- 
gious, and moral feeling, under the 
full influence and ascendancy of which 
the book before us appears to have 
been composed. 

As a specimen of the author’s style, 
we select the following observations 
on the unprofitableness of commenc- 
ing 2 course of polite education with 
the study of the classics. 


** The most tedious study for children, 
is certainly that of the dead lan I 
am convinced, that thereby many children 
are disgusted from learning things to which 


they would have attended with pleasure, 


had they been taught them in their own 
language in a practical way. Many others 
are drilled by indefatigable pains to become 
classical scholars, and nevertheless fail to 
distinguish themselves. Some good Latin 
and Greek scholars, when they come to 

ractical business, are left behind by fel- 

w students, who at school were under- 
valued. The quantity of Latin words 
crammed into the heads of the students, 
does not give them the primitive power of 
reflection, nor does it serve to cultivate at- 
tention. On the contrary, that constrain- 
ed and yawning study, renders their con- 
ceptions slow and indolent. 

“* The spirit of the ancient languages, 
however, is declared to be superior to that 
of the modern. 1 allow this to be the 
case, but I do not find that the English 


style is improved by learning the Greek, © 


It is known, that literal translations are 
miserably bad, and yet young scholars are 
taught to translate, word for word, faith- 
ful to their dictionaries. Hence those who 
do not make a peculiar study of their own 
language will not improve in it by learn- 
ing, in this manner, Greek and Latin. Is 
it not, then, a pity to hear, what { have 
been told by the managers of one of the 
first institutions of Ireland, that it was eas- 
ier to find ten teachers for Latin and Greek 
than one for the English language, *:ough 
they proposed double the salary to the lat- 
ter? Who can assure us that the Greek 
orators acquired their superiority by their 
acquaintance with foreign languages? or 
is it not obvious, un the other hand, that 
they learned ideas and expressed them in 
their mother tongue ? 

* It is farther said, that it is interesting 
to know Latin and Greek, in order to un- 
derstand the etymology of modern lan- 
guages. This is true; but, with this view, 
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the English ought to study also the Ger- 
man, Dutch, French, and Danish, since 
their language is composed of words bor- 
rowed from all these nations. 

* After all, I am persuaded that the ad- 
vantag:; does not repay the trouble of pro- 
secuting such studies, and that they occa- 
sion an enormous waste of time and labour. 
1 had rather learn ten ideas in a given 
time, than ten different signs which ex- 
press one and the same idea. We should 
never sacrifice positive knowledge and re- 
flection to the acquisition of a variety of 

i We should begin to acquire no- 
tions and that language which is the most 
necessary for us to converse in. When I 
was examined, in order to my becoming a 
licentiate of the college of physicians of 
London, it would have been more suitable 
to have enquired whether I spoke the Eng- 
lish language sufficiently, than whether I 
understood the Latin, the English being 
indispensable to the practice of medicine in 
and about London, because no p)ysician 
examines his patients in Latin, any more 
than a barrister defends his clients, or a 
teacher exhorts his congregation, in that 


* Jt is said, that a man who knows La- 
tin, has received a liberal education ; yet 
it is a lamentable thing that we should pre- 
tend to judge of a person's useful attain- 
ments by his knowledge of ancient langu- 
ages. I wish that the medical profession 
may be cultivated by men of superior ta- 
lents, but I hope that a knowledge of La- 
tin and Greek will not continue to be the 
touchstone of deciding who is, or is not, 
fit for practising this difficult and import- 
ant art. Few surgeons and physicians, 
who are good classical scholars, will, from 
that circumstance, equal Joun HUNTER 
in useful knowledge, and in improving the 
healing art; and yet he was not prepared 
by the study of ancient languages for the 
excellence he attained. 

** We scliom learn to k Latin and 
Greek, or we soon lose the habit of doing 
so. Thus, we learn these languages in or- 


der to understand the contents of ancient. 


books. This is well, but then we ought, 
for the same reason, to study all modern 
languages ; at least, to act fully up to this 
principle, medical men ought to take that 
trouble, since, beyond doubt, all branches 
of natural history, anatomy, physiology, 
and pathology, are more advanced now 
than they were at the time of the Greeks 
and Romans ; and, of course, more know- 
ledge is to be obtained on those subjects 
from publications in the modern languages 
of Europe, than in the languages of Greece 
and Rome. Formerly, when scientific 
books of all nations were published in La- 
tin, a knowledge of it was necessary ; but 
since the works of every nation appear in 
the mother tongue, the same degree of im- 
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can no longer be attached to it. 
If we are contented with extracts and trans- 
lations of modern works, why should we 
not be the same with respect to the an- 
cient ? Moreover, the greater number of 
rofessional men, who are much occupied 
in practical life, have scarcely time to read 
what is written in their own language. 
Their knowledge of Latin and Greek, 
therefore, is quite useless to them and to the 
art.” pp. 141—145. 


Long as this article has already be- . 
come, we cannot allow this quotation 
to pass without a few words by way 
of answer. And, 1. The study of the - 
learned languages is universally ad- 
mitted to be an admirable medium 


for leading the youthful mind to the: 


knowledge of the syntactical mechan- 
ism and structure of our mother 
tongue. 2. The minds of youth are 
chiefly devoted to this study, when 
inemory is the predominating faculty 
of the mind, which is thereby happily 
and effectually exercised, at the same 
time that the judgment, imagination, 
and taste, are gradually expanded. 
3. The analysis of words, and of 
the laws of thought that regulate 
their manifold changes, is an ad- 
mirable mental training prepara- 
tory to entering on the study of 
the more abstruse departments of 
human mena - 4 The taste is 
refined while the understanding is 
iinproved: habits of attention and 
close observation are acquired ; and 
the treasures of antiquity, uncounter- 
feited and undisguised, are opened to 
our curiosity and delight. 4. The 
mind is not merely expanded by the 
mental training and exercise, but en- 
larged also by contemplating the great 
and imperishable models of virtue and 

triotism, with which the classics a- 

und. 6. Had the study of the 
learned languages been found a mere 
waste of time and labour, it would 
long ago have been abandoned for 
something more profitable. And, 7. 
In England, where so much attention 
is paid to Greek and Roman learning, 
other branches of education are so far 
from being neglected, that we are 
convinced she is surpassed in general 
literature, and even in science, by no 
country in the world. In fact, the 
most profound mathematical and le- 
gal learning have been frequently 

ind united with the most distin- 
guished classical attainments. Dr 
Barrow is 4n example of the former, 
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and the great Lord Mansfield of the 
latter. Is it really certain, as Dr 
Spurzheim assumes, that boys will 
learn science more readily than pars- 
ing, and show less reluctance te angles 
and alkalis than to longs and shorts? 
We think not. 

We conclude with earuestly recom- 
mending, both to the scholar and the 
general reader, this able and easily 
accessible work. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


‘* If you don’t find him black 1’ eat him ; 
He said—then full before their sight 
Produced the beast, and lo! ‘twas white !” 


MR EDITOR, 

WE are eager to persuade ourselves 
that we live in a free and enlightened 
age, and are apt enough to biess our 
stars that we were born under a sys- 
tem, the refinements of which, as we 
suppose, may justly entitle us to ex- 
ult over the delusions which misled 
the judgments of our forefathers. 
Every = of the world has, no 
doubt, had its own peculiar notions of 
right and wrong; and by these no- 
tions, whether ill or well founded, 
mankind have ruled both their actions 
and opinions. It has, however, been 
left to the present age to be visited 
with a plague, which has strangely 
affected the understandings of men— 
and which has imparted its own tinge 
to the native springs of mind,—and 
this to an extent, perhaps, hitherto 
un led. 

hat I allude to is Parry Srinit, 
whose essence we may conceive embo- 
died in a prowling Cerberus, having 
three heads, Wuic, Tory,and Demo- 
CRAT, one or other of which barks and 
howls incessantly. at every traveller 
on his voyage to preferment. Like 


Satan of old, walking to and fro over 


the earth, this Cerberus seems now 
permitted to roam free and unre- 
strained over our island. Yet we 
would fain address to it the words of 
Hamlet, ‘‘ Rest, rest, perturbed spi- 
rit.” 

The intrusions of irit are 
become almost its 
howlings are heard everywhere. In 
former times they were chiefly con- 
fined to the important movements 
of the helm in state affairs; but 
now its influence extends throughout, 
VOL. 1X. 
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and ades all classes and descrip- 
Let us take a de- 
sultory view of the effects arising from 
its ill-starred agency. 

When, in time of war, a general is 
to be appointed to the command of an 
army, if the candidate’s notions of po- 
litical wisdom chime not in strictest 


unison with those of the party in. 


power, he has no chance of success, 
although, to the most consummate, 
knowledge of military tactics, he uni-. 
ted the intrepid perseverance of the. 
first general of antiquity. 

If, either in war or peace, a Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer is wauted, the 
qualifications for office are magnified, 
or underrated, according to the preva~ 
lence in the cabinet of Whig or Tory 
principles ; and if a man’s knowledge of 
all the intricacies of finance were drawn 
from demonstration, as palpable as the 
simplest problem in Euclid, he must 
a. candidate, if 
supporte e stronger party. 
Thes same silvery question of Whig 
or Tory, that leveller of all other pre- 
tensions, determines, alike, the elec- 
tion of every member in the cabinet, 
and magistrate in the borough. 

If a professor is to be elected toa 
university, or a teacher to an acade- 
my, his political creed, not his scho-. 
lastic acquirements, must now become 
the passport to office. It is of no im« 

rtance, that the lessons to be taught 

not to the remotest glance at po». 

litics. It may, and it does sometimes, 
happen, that the humble candidate for 
office has interfered so very little with 
politics, that he has no distinet idea of 
the difference between Whig and Tory. 
But did his humble ambition aspi 
to no higher office than that of a ring- 
er of bells in St Giles’s steeple, his. suc 
cess will depend on his penchant for 
Whig or Jacobite airs, or upon 
political tenets of those who. back his 
pretensions. 
- But further, ifeven a newspaper ist 
be admitted into a family, the question 
is not asked, with what ability is it 
condueted? or, with what industry and 
judgment does its Editor cull bis se- 

ctions from all that is passing in the 
world? No, the most important cri- 
terion for its choice, or rejection, is, 
whether do its columns support 
Whigs or the Tories ? at 

One might, indeed, imagine, that 
our sacred religion would exempt its 
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from being blindfolded by 
the mists of political contention, and 
that our ecclesiastical courts would 
echo to the still small voice of truth 
alone ; yet even here party rage pre- 
dominates with the same violence as in 
the courts of Parliament, in the meet- 
ings of a county, or in the councils of 
a borough. 
_ Such is the mode in which this rage 
of party spirit now operates. Let us 
next only glance at the fairness and 
candour with which upon either side 
it is brought into play. 
Were it at all practicable to decide 
with certainty between the right and 
the wrong, and to apply the standard 
of immutable truth to fix the merits 
or demerits of either party, it might 
then be discovered to what extent one 
man is right, and all other men wrong. 
But, unfortunately, facts cannot be 
brought to bear upon the test, for 
such is the prevailing blindness, that 
neither party can look at facts through 
natural optics. If, upon one side, 
facts are viewed through a telescope, 
the partisans of the other side are sure 
to look at them through the instru- 
ment inverted. In proof’ of this, let 
but the heads of a parish assemble to 
express their opinion upon any politi- 
cal events on such an occasion, a Whig 
sees Only a room-full of men assem- 
bled in a laudable attempt to reform 
some partial abuse, while a Tory dis- 
covers a whole county up in arms to 
overturn the Constitution. 
The evidence as to the guilt or in- 
nocence of the Queen was developed 
alike to Whig and Tory in disgusting 
profusion ; but how differently were 
_ their minds impressed in consequence? 
The one party, looking through the 
Tory end of the telescope, saw the 
most damning proofs of guilt, and in 
their minds, she rests guilty accord- 
ingly ; while the Whig, purely be- 
cause the Tory believes otherwise, 
can with equal confidence appeal to 
Heaven and his own conscience, in the 
firm belief that she is as spotless as the 
polar snow. In such a state of mat- 
ters, this perplexing question might 
with equal justice have been decided 
without any evidence at all. The op- 
tical deeeption, indeed, operated to 
such an extent, that learned bishops 
were unable to get at the true mean- 
ing of'a biblical text, hitherto consider- 
ed as clear as the sun at noon-day. 
As to the illuminetions which follow- 
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ed in honour of what the Tories cal- 
led the abandonment of proceedings 
against, and the Whigs, the acquittal 
of, her Majesty,—the detailed accounts 
given by those trumpeters to their 
respective factions,—the Times and 
the Courier,—exhibited another strik- 
ing and Indicrous display of party il- 
lusion. Many of your readers, Mr 
Editor, have, no doubt, in an idle 
hour, gazed upon a revolving light, 
placed “ far amid the melancholy 
main,” or have had their eyes dazzled 
with the blaze, from the turrets of 
Inchkeith, till, gazing a few seconds, 
« in an instant, all was dark:” So, 
after reading the accounts in the 
Times and in the Courier, one would 
be apt to imagine such a thing as a 
revolving illumination, and that the 
Times had taken its peep while the 
bright side, and the Courier, while 
the dark side, presented itself. 

Each of these papers might have 
had its appropriate motto from Shake- 


speare. 
Lights, lights, more lights, 


would have suited the Times, and the 
following, 


There’s husbandry in Toryism, 
Whig candles are all out, 


would have served equally well for the 
Courier. Where the one saw here and 
there only some faint glimmering ofa 
farthing taper, the other saw whole 
masses of luminaries all trimmed in 
joyous brilliancy. 

But what are Whigs, and what are 
Tories ? which are right, and which 
wrong? and how far? are questions, 
which, while party predominates, will 
never be answered to universal satis- 
faction. Let us, therefore, call in 
the officious, prowling Cerberus, al- 
ready described, and examine its three 
heads, according to the doctrines of 
Spurzheim, whose rules, however, ad- 
mit of some exceptions. And, 

Ist, I find the Tory head that of a 
little pug-dog, accustomed to repose 
in the lap of favour, and to fawn and 
cringe to all who are in power. It is 
so plausible, nay so polite, that it will 
bark at no one who is as well fed and 
pampered as itself’; no, not éven at 
the domestic spoiler, or the intrusive 
robber, if he speak unto it fair words, 
and give it a little of his gains. It 
will bark only at a Whig. 


2d, The Whig head appears to be 
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that of a full grown mastiff ; its bark- 
ings are most. vociferous ; it is ever 
on the watch, and, withal, very noisy. 
This may be accounted for, from its 
being fed on humbler fare than loaves 
and fishes, and not admitted into the 
highest company. But with all its 
boasted pretensions in favour of liber- 
ty, it is said to be a tyrant in its own 

tty domains,—an oppressor of its 
inferiors,—and somewhat backward 
in paying its debts,—though this is 
perhaps more owing to its poverty 
than its principles. 

3d, The Democrat, or Radical head, 
is a dusus nature, apparently sprung 
from the Whig stem, but equally ha- 
ted by both the other heads. It has 
but a small modicum of brains,—is 
very stupid,—knows no distinctions, 
—and is so very blind, that it will 
sometimes bark alike at the hand that 
feeds, and the hand that threatens it. 
In its nature it is as changeable as the 
mob. 
' But upon these subjects, Mr Edi- 
tor, I have now said enough ; and un- 
til party spirit shall find its legitimate 
ol in the tomb of all the Capu- 


The topic is unfit for you and me, 
Who shall decide, when doctors disagree ? 


I am, No Po.iricran. 


LIFE OF NICHOLAS POUSSIN. 
(Concluded from Vol. VIII. p. 505.) 


In 1638, Cardinal Richelieu sug- 
gested to Louis XIII. the plan of 
finishing the Louvre, and of accom- 

lishing the magnificent designs of 

rancis I. As the reputation of Pous- 
sin was now high, he was immediate- 
ly fixed on to execute the principal 
pictures, and to superintend the rest, 
and he was almost instantly appointed 
first painter to the king, with a hand- 


- some allowance, intimation of which 


appointment was conveyed to him, in 
“he most flattering terms, by a letter 
trom the hand of Louis — Yet, 
stra as it may appear, we do not 
fi a him in Paris, u the expiry of 
two years after the date of this letter. 
This fact would seem to evinee his 
great affection for his adopted country. 
Nor, indeed, did he consent to go to 
France, until his intimate friend, M. 
de Chantelou, who had a place in the 
king’s household, had been sent to 
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Rome to fetch him. This man was a 
lover of the arts, and was resolved that 
his country should not, merely on a 
matter of etiquette, be deprived of a 
share in the works of one of her own 
children. It was at the suggestion 
of this individual, that Poussin paint- 
ed a new series of the Seven Sacra- 
ments ; he was not willing that ano- 
ther should copy, and perhaps murder 
his first series, and he could not endure 
the idea of sitting down to make a 
slavish copy of his own compositions. 
This second series, which was once 
in the Orleans gallery, is now in the 
possession of the Marquis of Stafford. 
There has been much controversy, 
however, among all the different tribes 
of connoisseurs, whether the Seven 
Sacraments at Rome are finer than 
those now in possession of the Mar- 
quis of Stafford. ‘‘ Who shall decide, 
when doctors disagree?” Those at 
Rome have been censured for hard- 
ness of execution and defective co- 
louring, but in felicity of conception, 
and, above all, in beauty of expres- 
sion, they are believed not Ht to 
atone for these defects, but even to 
surpass those formerly in the Palais 
Royal, 

In the interval that elapsed between 
the invitation sent to Poussin and his 
journey to Paris, he was not idle, but 

inted, for his friend M. de Chante- 

u, the “ Israelites gathering Man- 
na in the Wilderness,” of which he 
himself thus speaks in a letter to Stel- 
la, a French artist of some considera- 
tion: ‘‘ I have invented for M. de 
Chantelou’s picture a certain distribu- 
tion of parts, and certain natural ac- 
cidents, which display the misery and 
famine to which the Israelites were 
reduced, and also their subsequent 
joy and delight ; the admiration with 
which they are seized; their respect 
and veneration for their legislator ; 
with a mixture of men, women, and 
children, of various ages and com- 
plexions, which I imagine will not 
displease those who are.able to read 
them.” It is, we believe, one of the 
greatest faults of design, when it can- 
not be easily ‘* read,” and when a 
sixpenny pamphlet must be purchas- 
ed in order to gather information of 
the furniture of the canvas. Poussin 
was a learned painter, and. many of 
his designs are classical and learned, 
but still to those who possess the ne- 
cessary information, “ who ar¢.able 
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to read,” nothing is easier than to col- 
Ject the scope and intention of the 
artist, whose distinguishing merit it 
undoubtedly is to ae aa made his fi- 
gures and tell his story more 
jenowaly, fally, and effectually, 

than perhaps any other painter. At 
length, having finished this picture, 
he set out for Paris, leaving his fami- 
ly affairs under the especial care of 
e Commander Del Pozzo. The re- 
ception which he met with at the 
French court was most flattering, and, 
by a letter of his own, written subse- 
quently to that event, appears to have 


made a deep impression on his sensi- 


tive and grateful mind. He was im- 
mediately presented to Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, and soon after taken to the coun- 

-seat of M. de Noyers, in order to 
be presented to the king, by whom 
he was most graciously and even af- 
fectionately received, and who, to 
mark his particular 1 for the 
painter, superadded to the office al- 
ready conferred on him, that of su- 
perintendent of all the works of de- 
coration for the palaces, and confirm- 
ed these favours by brevet, dated in 
March 1641. At this period, the 
ambition of the court was to realize 
the splendid designs of Francis I. 
who, it is well known, endeavoured, 
by his liberal patronage, to attract to 
the French capital the greatest artists 
of Italy. It is said, that this warm- 
hearted and gallant prince carried his 
affection for the arts so far, that Leo- 
nardo da Vinci died in his arms. At 
present all seemed to be disposed to 
tread in his foot , and nothin 
was talked of but copying the Arch of 
Constantine, and the Pillar of Tra- 
jan ; while it was actually resolved to 
cast in bronze, and place at the gate 
of the Louvre, the colossal statues of 
Monte Cavallo. We shall afterwards 
—- how these designs were disposed 


Poussin was not allowed to be idle. 
Some cartoons, to be copied in tapes- 
try for the chamber of Louis, were 
the first task assigned him. We say 
task, for, from the moment of his ar- 
rival, till that of his departure, never 
more to return, he was tasked, with- 
out measure and without mercy, to 
the performance of works that he ab- 
horred, and forced to labour, not as 


his own feelings and judgment, but 


as the whim and wanton 5 = wy of 


affected’ tasteless courtiers 
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These cartoons are unhappily lost : 
they were of the same size as those of 
Raffaclle, and, in them, many of Pous- 
sin’s earlier compositions were repeat- 
ed. He had no sooner finished them, 
however, than, in prosecution of the 

lan which ultimately drove him from 
his native country, he was set to de- 
sign frontispieces for books printed at 
the Royal Printing-office. The first 
of these which he executed was for 
the Bible commonly called by the 
name of Sixtus V., and sometime af- 
terwards he furnished many designs 
for Horace and Virgil, which were 


printed at the Royal Press. How he | 


felt under this most extraordinary but 
perfectly French usage, we learn from 
an extract of a letter of his to Del 
Pozzo, dated September 20, 1641. 
“1 am labouring without intermis- 
sion, sometimes at one thing, some- 
times at another. I should do this 
willingly, but that they hurry me in 
things that require time and thought. 
I assure you, that if I stay long in 
this country I must turn dauber like 
the rest here.” About this time, too, 
he finished a great picture containing 
fourteen figures larger than nature, 
the subject of which is one of the mi- 
racles of St Francis Xavier in Japan, 
where he restores to life the rate om 
ofa nobleman. ‘ It was finished at 
the time prescribed,” and from the 
merited applause which it elicited, 
brought out into full cry against the 
hard-earned fame of the gentle Pous- 
sin, the whole pack of envy and de- 
traction, who never once relaxed the 


g pursuit till they finally succeeded in 


the object which to them was of the 
last importance, namely; forcing him 
to forswear for ever his most ungrate- 
ful country. The leader of his per- 
secutors was one Vonet, whose name 
would never have reached posterity 
had it not been thus inauspiciously 
associated with that of Poussin. Zoi- 
lus owes his immortality to Homer, 
and Maevius to the Mantuan Bard. 
This Vouet had some notoriety before 
the arrival of Poussin,—an event 
which of all others he dreaded the 
most,—and, accordingly, having clus- 
tered around him all those who were 
as Gothic, and as stupid, and as ma- 
levolent as hiraself, he proceeded to 
the assault with all the distempered 
industry of baulked selfishness and 
mortified vanity. “ Christ in. his 
Glory,” which Poussin finished about 
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this period, was attacked with the 
most licentious severity, and the fi- 
gure of Christ compared to a Jupiter 
Tonans, while the colouring was ridi- 
culed as opaque, and the outline as 
hard, dry, and without feeling. The 
criticisms of his enemies were met by 
Poussin with the calm dignity of 
sterling merit and conscious truth. 
“© Those,” said he, “* who assert that 
the Christ in my picture is more like a 
Thundering Jupiter than a God of 
mercy, may be assured that I shall 
never fail in careful endeavours to 
give my figures expressions conforma- 
le to what they are intended to re- 
nt ; but I neither can, nor ought 
to imagine Christ in any situation 
whatever with the face of a whining 
Methodist, or a mendicant friar, sEE- 
ING THAT WHILE HE WAS UPON 
EARTH IT WAS SCARCELY POSSIBLE 
TO ENDURE THE BRIGHTNESS OF 
HIS COUNTENANCE!” Notwithstand- 
ing the clamorous criticism of Vouet 
and his corps, the king, queen, and 
Richelieu openly espoused the side of 
Poussin, and thereby indicated, in 
this instance at least, at once their taste 
and impartiality, qualities te which 
the atmosphere of courts is generally 
supposed to be peculiarly noxious. 
Yet, in spite of this high encourage- 
ment, he complains bitterly of the 
usage he met with in being bound 
down to trifling and insignificant 
tasks, in the performance of which 
he was hurried on by the eager im- 
patience of those who thought that a 
inter could throw off great works 
y a dash of his pencil, or that a gal- 
lery could rise up, like the gourd of 
the prophet, in a single night; and 
he actaally states, that they employ- 
ed him ‘‘ on frontispieces to books, 
designs for ornamental cabinets, chim- 
ney-pieces, bindings of books, and 
other nonsense.” This was humiliat- 
ing enough, no doubt, and he set 
himself to complain in good earnest ; 
but the only satisfaction he received 
was large promises and fair words. 


Belle parole e cattivi fatti, &c. 


Some where about the beginning of 
1642, we find that he had fixed his 
lan for the decorations of the Tuil- 
eries, the production of which was 
the signal for his enemies to com- 
mence fresh operations against his 
happiness and fame. It must be 
owned, that in this plan, at once ori- 
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ginal and comprehensive, he had used 
but slender ceremony with the vani- 
ty of the architect Le Mercier, who, 
feeling that Poussin had, as he ima- 
gined, invaded his province, went 
over and joined the party of the piti- 
ful Vouet. He was particularly tor- 
mented, too, with a dandy of a land- 


scape painter, called Fouquiéres, who, 
though sprung from the dregs of the 


people, had the impudence to pretend 
that he was a man of family. Poussin 
laughed at his folly and hatred, but 
found that there is no animal in the 
creation so absolutely worthless as not 
to become a formidable, if an inve- 
terate, enemy. Seeing that the ha- 
tred of his enemies was approaching 
to a crisis, he gave in a strong remon- 
strance to M. de Noyers, complain- 
ing of and criticising the operations 
of Le Mercier on the gallery of the 
Louvre, and exposing, in very calm 
but manly and decided terms, his 
utter ignorance and want of taste. 
We believe there is not at this day a 
human being of the smallest preten- 
sions to common sense, not to say 
taste, who shall read the observa- 
tions contained in this letter, hav- 
ing previously seen the place to 
which it alludes, and not be instant- 
ly, and almost intuitively, sensible 
of their truth. His remonstrance 
concludes with these memorable words: 
“I feel my own powers, and know 
what I am capable of, without priding 
myself too much on them, or yet 
seeking favour. I write to bear wit- 
ness to truth, and will never descend 
to flattery, which are too opposite 
ever to be reconciled.” Little atten- 
tion was, however, paid to this re- 
monstrance, and a counter-memorial - 
was given in, “ wherein it was art- 
fully insinuated, that the honour of 
the nation was compromised by the 
ew. of his plans for the public 
uildings:” To which insinuation 
Poussin made the following pointed 
ly: “ The calumnies of my ene- 
mies are -sharpened by their hopes 
of gain.” 

But this state of continued warfare 
could not last, and, in the end, be- 
came intolerable to so great a lover of 
peace as the subject of this memoir. 
Accordingly he applied to M. de 
Noyers for permission to return to 
Rome, and received from that mini- 
ster a conditional leave, on an implied 
promise that he would return early 
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in the following September. The 
last picture which he painted in the 
French capital had a very appropriate 
subject, viz. ‘‘ Time bringing Truth 
to light, and delivering her from the 
fiends Malice and Envy.” He left 
behind him another, however, which 
bears a more pointed allusion to his 

rivate vexations and persecutions. 

he subject is the Laboursof H ercules, 
to which he has added an imaginary 
one, in which the hero destroys Folly, 
Ignorance, and Envy: these hateful 
personages are caricatures of Fou- 
quieres, Le Mercier, and Vouet ; 
while the Hercules bears resemblance 
to Poussin himself. ‘‘ Fouquieres is 
Folly seated on an Ass, from whose 
nee hangs a medal with the initials 
J..F.: Agnorance, as Le Mercier, is 
busy tearing up the works of Vitru- 
vius; she holds a square and com- 

sses in her hands: Envy is of course 
Vouet.” In this picture, and in se- 
veral others, particularly the Death 
of Philemon, who expired of laughter 
at seeing an ass eat figs, he displays a 
quiet and genuine humour, which, in 
minds of acute perceptions and strong 
sensibility, is often combined with 
great talents for pathos. 

At length, however, Poussin return- 
ed to Rome, where he had not been 
long, before he was invited again to 
return to France, in consequence of 
the changes which had there taken 

lace by the death of Cardinal Riche- 
ieu and Louis XIII. and the recal of 
his patron, M. de Noyers, who had 
been some time in disgrace. Poussin’s 
answer to this proposal was prompt 
and manly. “ I will never go to 
Paris,”’ said he, “ to be employed as a 
penete man, though my works should 

covered with gold for it.” ‘This, of 
course, put a final period to the nego- 
ciation, but he continued to enjoy 
from Louis XIV. the pension which 
had been conferred on him by’ his 
predecessor. Upon his return to the 
favourite seat of art, and his own be- 
loved residence, Poussin resumed his 
labours with his wonted vigour and 
enthusiasm. “ I grow older,” says 
he in a letter to a friend, “ but I feel 
more than ever inflamed with the de- 
sire of surpassing myself, and of reach- 
ing to the highest pitch of perfection.” 
Daring this period of his life, he 
lived retired from company, and spent 
much of his time in his working- 
roow, being visited only by a few se- 


(July 


lect friends in whose society he de- 
lighted to relax. By one of these he 
was one day asked what was the chief 
benefit which he had derived from his 
extensive reading ? “ How to live well 
with all the world,” was the admirable 
reply. His brother-in-law, Gaspar 
Poussin, Claude Lorraine, and Charles 
Le Brun, were frequently his compa- 
nions in his walks, and imbibed, from 
his conversation, the noblest and pu- 
rest maxims both in morals and in 
art, and in the true method of study- 
ing nature, and of transfusing into 
the groupes of the canvas her native 
and unsophisticated forms. There 
can be no manner of doubt that the 
two great landscape painters here 
named derived incalculable advan- 
tages from the interchange of friend- 
ship with this great man. Mrs 
Graham has finely discriminated the 
styles of Gaspar Poussin, and of his 
friend and contemporary Claude Lor- 


raine, and contrasted the opposite as- 


pects under which they loved to view 
the same scene, with the justest and 
nicest tact, and the correctest feeling 
of the great characteristic beauties of 
each. And we cannot but regret that 
we finc it impossible to lay it before 
our readers in her own words, both as 
a specimen of her style, and an ex- 
ample of that unaffected and truly 
becoming simplicity and chasteness of 
manner in which she has learned. to 
dress her sentiments. The truth is, 
that Poussin would never receive any 
pupil, but he interested himself deep- 
y in the success of other artists, and 
was no niggard of his praise when- 
ever he thought it deserved. ‘‘ Your 
Lordship wants only a little poverty 
to become a good painter,” said 1 he on 
one occasion to 2 nobleman who had 
shewn him a piece of his own, and 
asked his opinion of the design and 
execution. i the success of his 
young countryman, Charles Le Brun, 
he took a very particular and warm 
interest, and omitted nothing in the 
way of precept or example that could 
extend nis ‘daran incite him to ex- 
ertion. It is well known how agreeabl 
he was surprised to find that a iataee 
ainted secretly by Le Brun, and pub- 
icly exhibited in Rome withoutaname, 
was thought to be one of his own.— 
I.e Brun waited on the venerable ar- 
tist, carried him to see the picture, 
and, on their return, confessed that 
he had done his best to imitate the 
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fine style of his friend. ‘The subject 
of the picture is Horatius Cocles at 
the bridge, and long passed in Paris 
for the work of Poussin. 

Shortly after this, Poussin devoted 
himself to the “ Ecstacy of St Paul,” 
which was intended as a companion 
to Raffaeile’s Vision of Ezekiel, and 
which the French think equal to the 
work of the great Italian master. The 
Cavaliere del Pozzo pronounces it the 
*€ masterpiece of Poussin,” and asserts 
that France has her Raffielle as well 
as Italy. It is undoubtedly a glori- 
ous composition, in which all is ma- 
jesty, sublimity, and divine and rapt 
enthusiasm and glorification ; while 
there is a chasteness and purity in the 
colouring which prevents it from 
standing out and fixing the eye when 
the soul ought to kindle with the 
loftiest and most hallowed emotions, 
aud to hold communion and sympa- 
thy with the expression alone of the 
figures. In 1645, the Extreme Unc- 
tion, which we have already noticed, 
was finished and sent to Paris, and 
speedily followed by the others, which 
he had agreed to paint for his friends 
in that capital. The Marriage of the 
Virgin is teeble and not equal to either 
of the marriages in the Seven Sacra- 
ments, though even these have been 
called failures. This gave occasion to 
the Parisians to say, that it was dif- 
ficult to patch up a good marriage, 
even in painting. ‘The Finding of 
Moses was, of all his works, that 
which attracted most applause in 
Paris, and seems to have alarmed M. 
de Chantelou for the previous pictures 
which Poussin had done for him: his 
fears were, however, tranquillized by 
a letter from the painter, which dis- 
plays a more intimate acquaintance 
with the principles of his art than 
any thing (the Lectures of Reynolds 
only excepted) which ever dropt from 
the pen of a professional artist. In 
the course of the next year, 1648, the 
beautiful picture of Rebecca with E- 
liezer at the Well, in which he has 
compressed all that elegance and 
** antique decorum” of which he was 
SO great a master, was sent to enrich 
the collection of M. Pointel ; and in 
the same year was painted the fine 
landscape in which is introduced the 


_ incident of Diogenes seeing a young 


man drink water from the hollow of 
his hand. It is difficult to mark the 
succession of Poussin’s numerous 
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paintings, nearly five hundred in 
number; and his friends who, as his 
end approached, appeared anxious to 
fix the dates, have not been success- 
ful. Nothing would certainly be more 
interesting or instructive than to trace 
the progress of such a mind and mark 
its advances—retrogressions—oscilla- 
tions: but of that benefit we are de- 
prived, and conjectural criticism must 
now, in a great degree, step into the 
place of more substantial knowledge. 
Like Titian, who died of the plague 
at the age of ninety-nine, “ he im- 
proved to the last,” without feeling 
any abatement of his love and enthu- 
siasm for his art, or suffering his in- 
dustry in any degree to relax. In 
1653 he painted for the landscape 
gardener, Le Notre, “ The Woman 
taken in Adultery ;” and, in the same 
ear, “* The Adoration of the Wise 
Men,” for the Minister of Finance. 
In 1655 appeared his Exposure of 
Moses, containing one of the “ finest 
landscapes he ever composed ;” and 
much about the saine time he paint- 
ed Moses striking the Rock, a subject 
of which he appears to have been 
reasonably fond, four he repeated it 
thrice. Stella, who had succeeded 
him as painter to the King of France, 
and for whom this picture had been 
executed, having communicated to 
him some criticisms on his perform- 
ance, particularly reJative to the depth 
of the basin into which the water 
falls, he sent back the following an- 
swer, which, for its soundness and 
force of remark, is too important to 
be omitted, and is as follows :— 


“ There is no difficulty here: J am not 
sorry it should be knewen that I do nothing 
BY CHANCE, and that I understand per- 
fectly what a painter is permitted to do 
with the subjects he has to resent, 
which may be taken and understood either 
as they have been, as they are, or as they 
will be. The local disposition of the mi- 
racle must have been such as I have repre- 
sented ; because, otherwise, the water could 
neither have been collected, nor used to 
supply the wants of so great a multitude of 
people, but would have been dispersed on 
all sides. If, at the creation of the world, 
the earth had received one uniform figure, 
and the water had found neither channels | 
nor hollows, the surface would have been 
covered with it, and useless to animals ; 
but from the beginning God disposed all 
things in order, and with relation to the 
end for which he formed his work. There- 
fore, at such a remarkable event as that of 
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Striking the Rock, we may well believe that 
a corresponding misacle the disposition 
of the ground took place. However, as it 
is not easy for every one to judge of works 
of art, one should be careful not to decide 
hastily.” 

For our own parts, we know no- 
thing more pertinent and conclusive 
than these remarks, or so well calcu- 
lated to call a blush into the cheeks 
ef connoisseurs, (if connoisseurs ever 
blush,) who, in speaking of works of 
art, have acquired a sort of half ab- 
stract, half metaphorical slang, which 
they discharge upon every occasion, to 
the vtter confusion and dismay of 
sense, meaning, and reason. Good 
taste is like good feeling, and good 
morals nothing but a result of a fine 
process of reasoning ; and in a work 
ef art, where that process cannot be 
apprehended and made Peat as 
in the admirable letter of vindication 
above quoted, we may conclude trés 
Aaurdiment that it is radically defec- 
tive in design, however beautiful the 
colouring, and however perfect the 
drawing and expression of individual 
figures, or even groupes. The true 
painter must donothing “BY CHANCE.” 
Time, that enfeebles the genius of 
others, seemed to impart fresh vigour 
to that of Poussin, who, at the age of 
66, began his four allegorical pictures 
of the Seasons, which he completed 
and sent to the Duke of Richelieu in 
his 70th year. The Garden of Eden 
he chose to represent Spring; the 
story of Boaz and Ruth formed the 
subject of Summer; Autumn was 
aptly shadowed out by the two Is- 
raelites bearing the bunch of grapes ; 
and in the Deluge he found a fit, aw- 
ful, and impressive emblem of Win- 
ter. Of all Poussin’s works this last 
has been lauded the most ; and were 
we to hazard an opinion on so diffi- 
cult a subject, we should, with a lit- 
tle hesitation, pronounce it not mere- 
ly the masterpiece of Nicholas Pous- 
sin, but, with the single exception of 
the Transfiguration, and perhaps one 
of the Scripture-pieces of Caravaggio, 
the noblest weak of art which any 
age or country has had the honour to 
produce. We shall allow our author- 


ess to describe the furniture of the 
canvas. 


“ The sun's disk is darkened with clouds ; 
the lightning shoots in forked flashes 
through the air; nothing but the roofs of 
the Inghest houses arc visible above the 
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distant water on which the ark floats, on a 
level with the highest mountains. Nearer, 
where the waters, pent up by rocks, form 
a cataract, a boat is forced down the fall, 
and the wretches who had sought safety in 
it are perishing- But the most pathetic 
incident is brought close to the spectator. 
A mother in a boat is holding up her in- 
fant to its father, who, though upona h 
rock, is evidently not out of reach of 
water, and is only protracting life a little. 
One or two figures are seen above the sur- 
face of the water endeavouring to escape; 
the domestic animals are mingled with 
their owners; and an enormous serpent, 
which seeins to seck shelter on the highest 
mountains, has been considered emblema- 
tical of the wickedness which drew down 
the fierce chastisement on man.” 


In addition to the impression which 
this description is calculated to pro- 
duce on the mind of the reader, we 
shall take the liberty to subjoin Mr 


Opie’s remarks on the colouring, and — 


which are so admirably appropriate. 


“ The whole mass is, with little variation, 
of a sombre grey, the true resemblance of 
a dark and humid atmosphere, by which 
every object is rendered indistinct and al- 
most colourless. ‘his is both a faithful 
and a poetical conception of the subject. 
Nature seems faint, half dissolved, and 
verging on annihilation ; and the pathetic 
solemnity, grandeur, and simplicity of the 
effect, which can never be exceeded, is en- 
tirely derived from the painter’s havi 
judiciously departed from and gone in di- 
rect opposition to general practice.”’ 


But the glass of Poussin was now 


nearly run. Early in 1665 he was 
slightly affected by palsy, and the on- 
ly work which he afterwards perform- 
ed was the Samaritan Woman at the 
Well, which he transmitted to his 
constant friend M. de Chantelou, with 
a note, where he says, “ Tus 1s M¥ 
Last work ; I have already one foot 
in the grave.” And shortly after, in 
a letter written to M. Felibien, he 
concludes with the following pathetic 
declaration : “‘ It is all over with me.” 
Thesegloomy anticipations were thick~ 
ened and darkened by the loss of his 
wife, which eceantl | this year, and 
which undoubtedly accelerated his 
own end. So powerfully had he been 
affected by the shock, that he took 
ten days to write the letter which ap- 
prised his friend M. de Chantelou of 
that melancholy event. He was sen- 
sible that his end was approaching, 
and prepared himself to meet dea 

with the dignity of a Christian philo- 
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sopher. “ A painful abscess and an 
inflammation of the bowels were add- 
ed to his other maladies;” yet his 
fortitude continued unshaken and his 
understanding unimpaired till the 
19th day of November, when he ex- 
pired without a struggle, in the se- 
venty-second year of his age. He 
left, in disposable property, about 
50,000 livres, (LL. 2187 Sterling near- 
ly.) Poussin in his person was tall 
and well proportioned, his complexion 
olive, and his hair, till towards the 
end of his life, black ; his continued 
and systematic temperance, added to 
a good constitution, prolonged a life 
which intense labour and study would 
otherwise have abridged. In a word, 
his general appearance was at once 
modest and divnified, and expressive 
of the perfect freedom and sincerity 
of his mind. ) 

To say that Poussin was deeply res 
gretted, is to say what every newspa- 

r hireling says of every pudding- 

eaded alderman when he has slipped 
cable and cast off. Never private 
man, perhaps, in a foreign cama’ | 
was so deeply and sincerely lamented. 
He was formed by nature to secure 
the esteem and to knit together the 
hearts of those around them. His 
learning had no tinge of pedantry, 
and his vivacity was so calm, tempe- 
rate, and tranquil, as to admit no ap- 
proximation to heedless levity or bois- 
terous mirth. His manners were 
simple, easy, and natural; his con- 
versation modest and unobtrusive ; 
his general deportment dignified, 
manly, and regular; his whole life 
spotless and innocent ; and his death 
that of a devout and believing Christ- 
ian. His genius gained him no friend 
whom he afterwards lost by miscon- 
duct ; and he recollected the injus- 
tice and the paltry persecutions ot 
Fouquiéres, Le Mercier, and Vouet, 
only to laugh at their abortive malice, 
or as a spur to increased and more 
intense application. His death caus- 
ed a general sensation in Rome, as if 
it had been a public loss; and his 
friends vied with each other in testi- 
monies of respect to his memory. In- 
stances of such perfect virtue, united 
to such commanding genius, are so 
rarely to be encountered “ in the cor- 
xupted currents of this world,” that 
our readers will, we trust, excuse us 
the gratification we ourselves have 
felt (though we should not be able to 
VOL, Ix. 
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communicate it) in dwelling upon the 
pure life and splendid performances 
of this most accomplished, venerable, 
and illustrious painter. | 

When we recollect that the genius 
of Poussin has been appreciated by 
the kindred and comprehensive spirit 
of Reynolds, we are deterred from 
venturing any general criticism en his 
works, We may, however, be per- 
mitted to call the attention of our 
readers to the singular fuct, that, with 
smaller canvas aud fewer figures than 
other painters generally employ, none, 
perhaps, has ever succeeded so per~ 
fectly in expression, and in convey- 
ing a deep, powerful, and lasting im- 
pression. Of this his picture of the 
Deluge, the most admirable, or, at 
least, the most admired, of all his 
works, is a splendid instance, It is 
always when he adventures in the 
highest and most difficult departments 
of his art that he is most successful, 
and that he contrives, like that Na- 
ture which he so unweariedly studied, 
to produce the most splendid and 
magnificent effects, and that by means 
apparently too simple and inadequate. 
His taste is austere, but just; there 
is nothing superfiuous, and nothing 
deficient. His women want the vo- 
luptuous air with which other paint~ 
ers seek to invest their Venuses and 
Graces, their Madonnas and Saints ; 
but they have a beauty of their own, 
not the languishing beauty of the ha- 
ram or seraglio, but the austere dig- 
nity of the ancient statues. o 
man was ever more fortunate in 
the choice of his subjects, or knew 
better when to seize upon the propi- 
tious moment for telling the story, 
and throwing over his canvas the vi~ 
vid lustre of the most marked and un- 
erring intelligence. Hence, in an age 
fond of allegory, he is never obscure, 
and his works furnish an inexhaust- 
ible fund of refreshing delight to all 
classes of men who have any relish 
for the perfect models and the impe- 
rishable forms of Greek and Roman 
antiquity. Much has been saig of 
his negligence of colouring ; but. we 
have already seen that this ought to 
be taken with many grains of allow~ 
ance, as we have the opinion of the 
excellent Opie, that nothing can be 
more ‘“‘ faithful and tical” than 
the colouring in the Deluge, repre- 
sentative of winter; and the same 
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thing might be said of many others of 
his works. The fact is, that colour- 
ing is but an inferior part of the paint- 
er’s art, and ought ea to be 
subordinate to expression and design. 
Many painters, however, contrive to 
hide under opposing masses of light 
and shade the deficiencies of a faulty 
outline, and the want of a minute and 
intimate knowledge of detail. “ I 
have NEGLECTED NOTHING,” said 
Poussin, with the bundle of stones 
and moss in his hand, to copy exact- 
ly after Nature. Poussin’s forte was 
expression, design, and the most per- 
fect knowledge of forms ; hence there 
was nothing to conceal, nothing court- 
ed display, and yet every thing might 
bear the closest inspection ; and the 
in surrendering himself to 

e overmastering emotions generated 
by the piece before him, was first ren- 
dered sensible of the magical power 
of the painter’s pencil by the resist- 
less current of his own feelings hur- 
rying him into that train of thought 
which had previously passed through 
= mind of the Great Sorcerer him- 
se 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
LATE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


in considering the late session of 
Parliament, and, indeed, in looking 
generally to our Parliamentary discus- 
sions, no one. can fail to remark to 
what a length they are spun vut, and 
yet with how little of practical effect 
they are attended. It has been esti- 
mated that in the late session, Par- 
liament sat, on an average, eight hours 
and a-half each night. The ques- 
tion then comes to be, to what effect ? 
Where is the result of their labours ? 
—what new and wise laws have 
been enacted ?—and what faulty insti- 
tutions have been amended? It is 
really singular to consider, after all 
the noise and ou which are made 
in it, how little Parliament effects 
in the amendment of either our bas 
eed, 


It will be said, in 


they require no amendment ; that 

they are already perfect. ‘This, in 
the nature of things, is impossible. 
Human affairs ate always changing, 
and they require new laws adapted to 
tantly arising. New lights on le- 
gislation and government are also 
continually ing in upon society, 


Observations on the late Session of Parliament. 


of which we ought to take advantage. 
Many maxims of 


now justly exploded, insomuch that 
the great business of legislation is in 
many cases to reverse what they have 
established. How comes it, then, 
that so much is said in our Parlia- 
ment, and that so little is done? For 


this many causes may be suggested. 


Among others it may be mentioned, 
that our Parliament has long been 
the constitutional arena for par- 
ty contests ; and a systematical oppo- 
sition to, and a systematical support of 
ministers, seem to have grown, by 


long practice, into a necessary part of 


the complicated machinery of the 
constitution. What one party asserts 
the other denies ; and by habitual al- 
tercations a perverse spirit is thus ge- 
nerated, by which all attempts at im- 


provement are baffled, except they 


come from the Ministerial side. Now 
it so happens that ministers are, and 
must be, from the very nature of 
things, less di to innovate on 
the established course of things. They 
have less time to consider what is 
wanted, and they have a natural aver- 
sion to improve or alter, because it 
involves them in trouble and in in- 
creased responsibility ; and seeing the 
nation prosperous and improving, the 
naturally argue that things are as well 
as they are,—that there is a risk 
attending all alterations; and this 
coming in aid of their natural pro- 
pensity to rest, seems to them quite 
conclusive. On the other hand, the 
position, as they are called, are full 
of alacrity to detect all abuses, as re- 
flecting on the management of those 
in power ;—they are’ keen-scented, 
snuffing up the smell of corruption as 
their proper aliment—and thus they 
are well qualified for putting it down, 
because it is their natural prey. But 
the misfortune is, that whatever arises 
from this quarter is regarded in the 
light of’ an attack upon the Ministry, 
who immediately stand on the de- 
fence, and thus the sparring begins, 
which generally ends in the discome 
fiture of the Opposition, and in the 
loss of all the measures which they 
yp, however wige and laudable. 
And sometimes we may admit them 
to be wise and laudable, for it is the 
interest of the 
best grounds of attack, and by pro- 
posing wise measures which 
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policy which were 
much approved by our ancestors, are’ 


position to chuse the 
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will oppose, they thus procure a good 
topic for their igetiersl ctimination. 
The Opposition, therefore, are with- 
out power, and the Ministers, from 
their situation, are rather indisposed to 
make improvements, so that we move 
on rather sluggishly in our course ; 
anid there is little doubt that if neu- 
tral men could be procured, who 
would interest thidinselves in the busi- 
ness of the country, many valuable 
improvements might be effected, with- 
out any prejudice to the Ministerial 
cause. ‘The danger is, that through 
the agency of these conflicting inte- 
rests, Parliament becomes a mere 
scene of a discussion, effecting no- 
thing beyond voting the supplies and 
doing other business, which is abso- 
lutely necessary, whereas it ought to 
extend its superintendence over every 
department of our affairs, cautious, no 
doubt, of innovating, yet proceeding 
steadily in the reform of evils noto- 
rious and admitted. We have been 
led into these observations by a re- 
view of the discussions which have 
taken place in the session of Parlia- 
ment now closed, and we purpose 
to enforce and illustrate them by 
a reference to some of the important 


_ Matters which have been under the 


deliberation of the Legislature, but in 
which nothing has been done further 
than wise resolutions and long re- 
ports. 

1. With res to our commerce, 
it is admitted by all, that, for several 
years past, it has been in a most de- 
pressed state, and numerous applica- 
tions by the merchants have been 
made to Parliament for relief. Not 
that the merchants imagine Parlia- 
ment has the power suddenly to re- 
vive commerce, or to open new mar- 
kets for their superfluous goods. They 
are now much too enlightened to en- 
tertain any such unreasonable expec- 
tations. But it is well known that 
our laws, so far as they respect foreign 
trade, are founded on principles the 
most narrow and invidious. In many 
cases national animosity is at the bot- 
tom of those hurtful regulations, 
Which obstruct the importation of 
foreigt: produce iftto this country, and 
even when this feeling does not pre- 
vail, the restrictive duties which are 
imposed indicate a selfish and grasp- 
ing spirit, which is at variance with 


every sound principle of policy, and 
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‘know, to a certainty, the Ministers 


which is always met in o.her nations 
by a spirit of retaliation as effectual 
against our own commerce as the re- 
strictions which we impose ure against 
those of other countries; and thus 
that pernicious system grows up, by: 
which the commerce of the world is 
fettered by an endless complication of 
artificial restraints, and the necessary 
interchange of produce between differ- 
ent nations obstructed, and, in some 
cases, altogether prevented. In the 
different wars in which France and 
Britain have been involved, it has al- 
ways happened that a cessation of 
hostilities has been followed, not by 
peace in the spirit of pres, but ra- 
ther by a short and doubtful truce, 
in which the two parties did all 
the ill they could to each other, by 
the vexatious restraints which they 
imposed on each other’s trade. The 
war of the sword was invariably fol- 
lowed by this petty warfare of restric- 
tions on trade ; and hence the policy 
of this country, partly from false views 
of the nature of commerce, and part- 
ly from national animosity, became 
distorted from the true line of its in- 
terest. Our ancestors never seem to 
have considered that the importation 
of French wines and silks necessarily 
gave rise to an exportation of our own 
commodities to repay the debt incur- 
red, and that, while they were discou~ 
raging the consumption of French 
produce in this country, they were in 
a like degree discouraging the con- 
sumption of British manufactures in 
France. All these regulations are at 
variance with the very nature of trade, 
which, between nations, as between 
individuals, consists in the exchange 
of what is useless for what is useful, 
It is by means of commerce that 
nations are freed from the incume« 
brance of their superfluous produce. 
Every country, from its peeuliar soil 
and climate, necessarily abounds in 
some sorts of produce, while it is ih 
the same proportion deficient in o-« 
thers ; and it is only by a free exs 
change with other nations that this 
inequality can be corrected. The 
foundation of commerce, therefore, i8 
laid in the very economy of nature; 
in that diversity of soil and climate 
which belongs to different countries, 
and which enables each to excel both 
in the quantity quality of its own 
peculiar productions. In placé of dis- 
couraging the free exchange of this 
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produce, Government ought to give it 
every facility, seeing that it is obvious- 
ly the very Yife of industry and trade ; 

or, if we cannot exchange what is su- 
perfluous at home for some commo- 
dity which is in more request, that 
commodity will not be produced ; 
and thus industry, along with com- 
merce, is discouraged. 

The truth of these maxims is now 
acknowledged on all hands, and it is 
really grateful tohear the sound and en- 
lightened views on the subject of trade 
which are propounded from the Op- 

ition side of the House, and loudly 
re-echoed from the Ministerial benches. 
The only drawback on all this har- 
mony and liberality of sentiment is, 
that nothing is done. All are agreed 
that restrictions on trade are essen- 
tially impolitic, and that our foreign 
trade ought to be freed from them ; 
but, somehow or other, the business 
stops—nothing is done ;—no practical 
good follows from all the edifying 
theories which Parliament has pro- 
mulgated on the subject in thespeeches 
of its members, or in the elaborate 
reports of its committees ;—not a sin- 
gle restriction has yet been repealed ; 
—not the slightest breach has yet 
been made in that Chinese wall of 
restrictions by which the country is 
barricadoed against the influx of fo- 
reign produce. It is confessed on all 
hands that the commerce of the coun- 
ing some of the restrictions which im- 
e our intercourse with foreign 
states it would be greatly relieved. 
Why this slowness, then, to investi- 
gate this important subject, and to 
grant the relief.so necessary and so 
much desired ? For what purpose is 
it that Parliament meets? Is it not 
to consult for the general interest of 
the community ?—or is it merely to 
vote supplies, and to afford an oppor- 
tunity for factious debate—for the O 
sition to attack the Ministry, and the 
‘inistry to recriminate on the Opposi- 
tion? The trade of the country has 
been languishing for years, and session 
after session of Parliament has passed 
away without one effort for its relief. 
It will, no doubt, be said that we can- 
not suddenly and rashly alter our sys- 
tem of commerce, faulty though it be, 
without the risk of producing greater 
remove. Thi unquestionabl 
true, We grant that evadbin must be 
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try is depressed, and that by repeal- 
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followed, even in the reform of ad- 
mitted evils. Every commercial so- 
ciety is linked together by so many 
artificial and intricate ties, that we 
cannot rashly tear them asunder with- 
out the risk of remote and consequen- 
tial damage to an extent which cannot 


at first be foreseen. all 


due weight to this practical maxim, 
it by no ineans implies a tacit acquies- 
cence in what every one condemns, 
and in what it would so much benefit 
the community to have removed.— 
Some beginning ought to be made in 


the great work of commercial reform. — 


We may act as cautiously as we please, 
but still we ought to act, and not con- 
tent ourselves with mere words, which 
signify nothing. . 


2. There is another subject on which — 


a report has been made to the House 
of Lords, which is, as usual, extreme- 
ly judicious, and in which every one, 
including the Ministers, seem to be 
agreed. We allude to the state of our 
trade with India. [tis well known, that, 
by the act which partially threw open 
the trade to that quarter of the world, 
certain restrictions wereim posed which 
are extremely burdensome to the mer- 
chant, while they are totally useless 
to the Company. The British mer- 
chant is, for example, strictly exclud- 
ed from dealing in the article of tea, a 
monopoly in this trade being still re- 
served by the East India Company. 
The consequence of this restriction is, 
that the Americans and other foreign- 
ers have engrossed this commodity, 
with which they supply all the conti- 
nental states; and thus the British 
merchant is injured, while the East 
India Company is not benefited. Ow- 
ing to the restrictions also imposed on 
the merchants of this country as to 
the tonnage they must employ in In- 
dia adventures, and to the tedious for- 
mality they must go through of ob- 
taining a licence, they are clogged in 
their operations, and their rivals, the 
Americans, who are under no restraint 
whatever, have a decided advantage 
over them. The merchants have pe- 
titioned the Legislature that these 
useless restrictions be done away,— 
that they shall be admitted to the 
same privileges as the Americans, and 
be allowed to bring back tea as part 
of the return cargo, not to this coun- 
try, where the monopoly of the Com- 
pany can be enforced, but to Europe, 
where it cannot. be enforced. All 
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ies agree that their demands are 
en reasonable, and that they ought 
to be granted ; but, in the meantime, 
nothing is done, and the parties con- 
tinue to carry on their trade under all 
the hurtful and foolish restrictions 
whieh were hea on it by the im- 
perfect and ill-constructed act of 

1812. 
3. On the subject of agriculture, we 


have had a report from a Committee ~ 


recommending, and wisely recom- 
mending, that nothing should be done, 
yet it is somewhat singular that this 
report should be immediately follow- 
ed. by the repeal of the agricultural 
horse tax, and that the House of Com- 
mons, where they profess nothing, 
should thus do something, and, on 
the other hand, where they profess a 
great deal, that they should do no- 
thing. It was manifest, indeed, to 
every one, that Parliament could not 
benefit agriculture by any new re- 
strictions. For the last thirty months 
no importation of corn has taken place 
into. this country. The dealers in 
corn have, therefore, had the mono- 
poly of the home market, and still the 
prices have been remarkably low. 
In this case it is plain there is no re-. 
medy. Noone could possibly think 
of going farther for their relief, or of 
endeavouring to raise the price of 
corn by an act of Parliament. The 
evil in respect to agriculture is the 
low price of its produce, which it is 
plain that Parliament cannot raise, 
and it is clear, therefore, that in this 
way nothing can be done. With re- 
spect to the repeal of the horse tax, it 
is a boon granted by the ministry, or 
rather extorted from them by the 
landed interest. It will afford no 
perceptible relief to agriculture, and 
we understand, indeed, that the far- 
mers consider it to be of very little 
consequence. If revenue to this a- 
mount lost by the repeal of this tax 
could have been » taxes might 
have been abolished which would 
have produced far greater relief to the 
community at large. This tax on 
horses was one of the least exception~ 
able that could have been selected. 
It was not in any respect an oppres- 
sive tax. .In the general outlay of 
the farmer, it made a very small item, 
and the of it to him can be of 
little importance, while, if the same. 
revenue had been remitted on salt, 
leather, or any other consumable com- 
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modity in general use, the relief 
would have been generally felt. 

4. Another important subject was 
also brought under the consideration of 
the House of Commons during the 
late session of Parliament, namely, the 
unrelenting severity of our laws in 
cases of forgery. This is surely a 
subject which it well befits the wis- 
dom of Parliament toentertain. Hu- 
manity is shocked by the revolting 
frequency of executions for this crime. 
It is essential, therefore, that some 
method should be devised of securing 
property without such a prodigal sa- 
crifice of life, and if the two Houses 
of Parliament could spare some of 
their precious time from faetious de- 
bate for such great works of legisla- 
tion, they would rise both in the es- 
timation of the country, and of the 
world at large. 

Our laws for the prevention of for- 
gery have been improved into their 

resent stern and merciless character 

y gradual emendations, and now a 
peremptory rule has been laid down, 
that a pardon shall in no case be ex~ 
tended to the crime of forgery. The 
consequences of this state of the law 
are not a little singular; the princi- 

le is so harsh and inexorable, that it 
is not reduced to practice; and in 
place of a pardon being granted by 
the King, on a due ak. impartial 
consideration of the case, the Bank of 
England declines to prosecute capital- 


‘ly, and thus the royal prerogative is 


in reality exercised by this corporation. 
In no other country are there such 
sanguinary laws for the prevention of 
forgery. In most countries, indeed, 
it is not a capital offetice ; and it de- 
serves to be remarked, that we do not 
find the crime more frequent on this 
account. Indeed, it is proved by the 
documents laid before Parliament, 
that forgeries have increased with the 
severity of the laws made to check 
this offence ; and it will ever be the 
case when great temptations are held 
out to the commission of crimes, that 
they will increase in spite of the most 
severe laws to prevent them. In. 
every community, more especially a — 
commercial community, acertain quan- 
tity of moral corruption is necessarily 
engendered from the accidents and in- 
stability of trade,—-from high wages, 
which, in many cases, produce vice, 
profligacy, and improvidence, and fit 
men for every species of depravity, 
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and from the other pernicious eXx- 
treme of low wages, which entail po- 
verty on the labourer, and render him 
the prey of those vices which too fre- 
quently accompany it ; and those dis- 
positions being once engendered, pro- 
fligacy, idleness, and dishonesty rul- 
ing in the mind, they will flow out in 
acts of depredation upon the honest 
part of the community, in thieving, 
swindling, or open robbery, as cir- 
cumstances determine. The enemy 
will reconnoitre the ground, and the 
most vulnerable point will of course 
be chosen. In a community such as 
that in which we live, so well pro- 
vided both with law and police, open 
robbery is not an eligible speculation, 
—violence always excites alarm—it is 
watched with corresponding vigilance, 
and it is soon repressed. It is a coarse 
expedient, therefore, and is only re- 
sorted to by the most vulgar practition- 
ers. Swindling seems more conge- 
nial to the refined habits of the pre- 
sent age, and with suitable ingenuity 
and address, it may be prosecuted 
with infinitely more advantage ; and 
of all modes of swindling, forgery of- 
fers the easiest and the speediest 
road to the wealth of others. If the 
fraud is ingeniously executed, the 
notes may circulate a considerable 
time before it can be detected, and 
in the mean time the gains must 
be considerable. More money may 
be gained, and with greater certain- 
ty by this, than by any other spe- 
cies of swindling, and when it is once 
begun, it is a sort of regular and steady 
business, which supersedes all other 
less eligible modes of thieving. It is 
the great staple branch of the swind- 
ler's trade—the general outlet by 
which all the surplus villany of the 
community finds a vent. Those 
crimes against property are committed 
by a class of persons who are outcasts 
from all honest industry ; they must 
either steal, or they must starve ; it 
is not with them a matter of choice, 
but of necessity; and to this state 
they are reduced by deep rooted ha- 
bits of idleness and profligacy ; in 
consequence of which the mind be- 
comes diseased, and thoroughly aliena- 
ted from all that is sober and indus« 
trious. While those causes of crimes 
exist in society; while the corrupt 
matter 1s engendered, it must flow 
through some channel, and no laws, 
however severe and bloody, will ex 


(duly 
tirpate, or even materially check the 
evil. So far from this, it may be 
doubted, whether the frequency of 
these revolting spectacles which ate 
continually exhibited, does not take 
away from that salutary horror with 
which they ought to be viewed. It 
is certain that the human mind grows 
familiar with evils of every-sort, and 
experience proves how completely, in 
certain professions, mankind master 
the fear of death. The same causes 
will always produce the same effects ; 
and may not the vanity of what is 
called dying game, in the perverted 
imagination of the felon, be a coun- 
terpart to those splendid illusions 
which sustain more honourable minds 
under similar trials ? At any rate, we 
know that crimes have multiplied as 
the penalties have increased ; and if 
there be a chance that a milder sys- 
tem would have the effect of prevent 
ing them, every principle, both of po~ 
licy and humanity, suggests that it 
should be tried. 

The truth of these maxims, as the 
only sure basis for a system of crimi- 
nal law, is now universally admitted ; 


and yet this subject, though frequent- 


ly urged on the attention of the House 
of Commons, has been but coldly sup+ 
rted. It was first brought forward 
y Sir Samuel Romilly, and has been 
dragged into the House, Session after 
Session, until at last it came the 
length of a bill. In this bill every 
sacrifice was made to procure suppo 
insomuch that the principle, and 
that was valuable in the measure, was 
compromised ; after which it was res 
jected, frittered down, and amended, 
as it were, to conciliate its opponents. 
5. Besides these measures, a bill for 
relieving the Roman Catholics from 
the religious disabilities under which 
they labour, which passed the House 
of Commons, was rejected by the 
Lords. Several other p 
for improving the criminal proce- 
dure in d were also reject 
ed. A plan was proposed for a 
neral revision of our navigation 
ws, and for altering such parts of 
the system as are plainly hurtful and 
inapplicable to the present state of our 
affairs. We have no doubt, that many 
of the restraints imposed by our na 
vigation laws might be done away with 
great advantage. ‘These laws were 
enacted for the encouragement of our 
shipping ; and our extensive 
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maritime power is traced to the efficacy 
of this artificial contrivance, and not 
to that living principle of energy which 
must ever animate a free people, and 
must carry them forward in improve- 
ment not only without these petty de- 
vices, but in spite of them. These 
prejudices, we fear, are too prevalent 
to allow of any alterations in our na- 
vigation laws ; and, at any rate, it is 
quite manifest, that no proposed im- 

rovement can be carried through the 
ates of Commons, except under the 
sanction of those in power. It thus 
appears, that between the contests of 
the Opposition and the Ministry, the 
interest of the people is apt to be ne- 
glected. The Opposition, from time 
immemorial, have stood forth as the 
self-elected champions of the Consti- 
tution,—the patrons of every improve- 
ment and reform,—and the stern 
enemies of corruption. It is their 
business to ask questions of the Mini- 
sters regarding the public interest,— 
to make motions of inquiry,—and to 
bring forward all the defects in our 
system for amendment. It is the bu- 
siness of the Ministers to counter- 


. check them in all their movements, 


to evade when they cannot oppose, 
but by some means or to cause 
all their propositions, brought for- 
ward, of course, for the good of the 
state, and from the purest of motives, 
to miscarry. ‘Thus the people are ill 
situated between them. The Ministry 
are averse from improvement, even 
where they confess it is wanted; and 


the Opposition, though eager todo good 


- not to themselves of course, but to the 


people, want the power. They some- 
what resemble the prophetess waa 
dra of old, who, though gifted with 
the spirit of divination, had this fa- 
tality attached to her prophecies, that 
nobody would believe them, so that 
her inspiration was of nouse. In like 
manner, the Opposition, though 
ed with the power of devising all that 
is good. or laudable for the improve- 
ment of the state, have attached to all 
their schemes the fatality of their cer- 
tain failure, by which means their po- 
litical illuminations are unfortunate- 
ly ay both to-themselves and to the 
Wor. 
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ON THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF. 
GREAT BRITAIN, MORE ESPECIAL<- 
LY OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


No fact can be better confirmed b 
observation, than that the sears Me 
literature of a country is an index of 
the prevailing sentiments of its inha- 


bitants. How and in what degree 


the press forms and directs these sen- 
timents, or how far it is itself formed 
and directed by them, is another and 
a totally different question. Assum- 
ing, therefore, what cannot be contra- 
dicted, that the periodical press, no 
matter how, does exercise a constant 
and powerful influence over the tastes 
and habits, political, moral, and even 
over the religious opinions of mankind, 
it will be well worth our while to in- 
the origin, character, and ten- 
ency of that on which, it is scarcely 
too much to affirm, that the national 
gy and improvement depend. 


t is a common idea, we believe, 


that nothing deserving the name of 
a periodical press existed in this coun- 
try previous to the days of Queen 


Anne. This idea is not altogether. 


correct. Long before a single paper 
of the Spectator was heard of, and 
even previous to the Revolution, there 


were more than one regular print, in 


which the politics of the day were 
discussed, attacked, and defended, 
with fully as much asperity and keen- 
ness as at present. Every bady that 
knows any thing of the history of the 
civil wars in England, is aware, that, 


during that stormy period, the press. 
teemed with pamphlets vindicating . 


their respective parties in their appeal 


to arms, and exhorting the people to. 


rally round the throne, or calling on 


them to enlist in support of their. 
constitutional rights under the ban-. 


ners of the parliament. The amiable 
and accomplished Lord Falkland, 
who fell in the unfortunate battle of 


Newbury, aided the cause of his royal . 
master as much by the vigour of his— 


pen as the valour of hissword. And, 
at a somewhat later period, the first 


poet of modern times was only known 
as a.controversialist, more famous.dur- - 


ing his life as the redoubted cham- 
pion of popular freedom, than as the. 
Inimitable author of Paradise Lost: 


These pamphlets, it is true; do.not’. 


come under. the class. of periodical 
writings. They are merely mention- 
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ed to show, that even then some de- 
ference was paid to public opinion, 
and that there existed considerably 
more political feeling than we of this 
age are apt to believe. It 1s very dif- 
ficult, indeed, to form a just estimate 
of the degree of interest taken by a 
remote age in affairs of government. 
In those things, feeling is a great deal, 
and it is quite impossible for us at this 
remote period to enter into their feel- 
ings. Questions and events too that 
strike us when coolly narrated by the 
historian, as mere trifles destitute of 
importance, might probably appear in 
a very different light to those who 
viewed them at hand, whose interests 
were affected by their proximity, and 
whose passions were excited by their 
discussion. Besides, in the lapse of 
a few years, not only the party poli- 
tics of a country become obsolete,— 
the very writings devoted to them are 
almost unknown, New questions, 
new events, and new interests are con- 
stantly occurring to engage men’s at- 
tention, while the past are insensibly 
forgotten, and qaietly sink into obli- 
vion. Who now knows or cares a- 
bout the innumerable party pamph- 
lets of the Royalists, and +8 nese 
tarians, and Church of England men, 
and Independents, and a hundred 
other sects of the seventeenth centu- 
? With a few solitary exceptions, 
they have met the fate they deserved, 
and have perished with the occasions 
and opinions that produced them. 
Perhaps there never was an age in 
which politics and political controver- 
sy employed so many able pens, or 
found so many intelligent and atten- 
tive readers as the present, yet it is a 
little mortifying to think, (what is 
nevertheless very true,) that in some- 
thing less than half a century, the far 
greater part of them will be unheard 
of. The principles, indeed, and the 
constitutional questions they main- 
tain and discuss, will remain and be 
maintained and discussed as they are 
now, but the little bickerings, man- 
ceuvrings, and jealousies of our pre- 
sent race of editors and journalists 
will have perished. Our posterity, 
acquainted only with our standard [i- 
terature, our poets, phil 
historians will, in all probability, won- 
der nearly as much at our political 
apathy, as we now do at that of the 
ages which are past. 

These considerations make it fair 


hers, and 


to conclude, that, previous to the Re- 
yolution, politics occupied more at- 
tention, and excited more interest in 
England than is usually believed. 
Still it must be allowed, that till 
the reign of Queen Anne there was 
little in this country deserving the 


name of a periodical press. The causes ° 


of this are obvious. The people, that 
is, the middling and lower orders of’ 


society, for whose use this species of 


writing is chiefly calculated, and on 
whose support and patronage it main- 
ly depends, were still rude and unen- 
lightened, destitute of curiosity, and 
utterly indifferent to whatever did 
not directly affect their personal com- 
fort, or sup worldly interests. 
The Reformation, though it had un- 
uestionably done much to stimulate 
the hitherto dormant powers of the 
human mind, and rouse the spirit of 
inquiry, had not.as yet produced its 
ful effect. The majority of the po- 
pulation were still nearly in the same 
state of helpless ignorance as their 
forefathers had been in the ve 
midnight of barbarism. It is a well 
known fact, that, during the long 
reign of Elizabeth, and for a con- 
siderable part of that of her bigoted 
successors, the Stuarts, particularly 
James and the first Charles, a great 
proportion of what would now be call- 
ed the respectable and intelligent 
classes of the community were abso- 
lutely unacquainted with the first 
elements of learning. Very few could 
read, and of those who could, not 
more than one in a hundred, it may 
be fairly presumed, possessed the in- 
clination or capacity to turn their 
reading to account. In such a state 
of the eee mind, therefore, any 
thing like a periodical press was cer- 
tainly not to be expected. 
But another obstacle to periodical 
writing, addressed to the people pre- 
vious to the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, is to be found in 
the prejudices of the learned them~ 
selves. To us, indeed, who are accus- 
tomed to see men of the first eminence 
in the republic of letters voluntarily 
contributing their share to the publi- 
cations in question,—-who see philoso- 
phers, orators, statesmen, and poets, ad~ 
dressing the judgments and appealing 
to the feelings of nsof almostevery 
rank and condition, through the me- 
dium of the daily and periodical press, 
it may at first sight seem incredible, 
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that the learned of the seventeenth 
century should have deemed it a sort 
of degradation of their character to 
think or write exclusively for the peo- 
ple. Yet such was the fact. Nor 
should it surprise us when we recol- 
lect, that knowledge was then confin- 
ed, comparatively speaking, to a few 
individuals, while the distinction it 
thus necessarily conferred had a natu- 
ral tendency to flatter their vanity, 


-and make them look down with an 


air of superiority, bordering on cons 
tempt, on the unlettered multitude 
below, 

Philosophy was in those days too 
proud, too aristocratic, if we may say 
so, to let herself down to the compre- 
hension of ordinary mortals ; but to 
condescend to enter into their views, to 
come into friendly contact, as it were, 
with their prejudices, to instruct 
their ignorance, to contribute to their 
amusement, or to assist and encour- 
age them in the attempt to approach 
nearer to that intellectual eminence on 
which herself was seated, was not 
once thought of. There can be no 
doubt, indeed, that the great body 
of the people were held by the writ- 
ers of that age as utterly unworthy of 
their notice. This is apparent from 
the language they habitually me 
whenever they have occasion to 
of them. ‘‘ The mob,” “the canaille,” 
* the vulgar herd,” “ and the many- 
headed beast,” are the courteous epi- 
thets bestowed on all who had not re- 
ceived the benefit of an university or 
formal education, or whose rank and 
profession did not require or imply it. 
The following passage from Foster's ad+ 
mirable Essay on the Evils of Popu- 
lar Ignorance is as just as it is forci- 
bly and eloquently expressed. ‘* The 
writers,” says he, “ are habitually 
seen in the very mode of addressing 
their readers, recognising them as a 
sort of select community, and any re- 
ferences to the main bulk of society are 
in a manner unaffectedly implying 
that it is just merely recollected as a 
herd of beings existing on quite other 
terms, and for quite other pu 
than we fine writers, and you our ad- 
miring readers.” * Indeed,” continues 
he, “ itis a t in our literature 


. of that age, that the main national po- 


ulation were held by the mental 
ds in the most genuine sovereign 
contempt, as creatures to which souls 
were given just to render their bodies 
VOL. 
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mechanically serviceable. But the 
period was fast approaching when this 
despised and “ rascally multitude,” 
as they were sometimes termed, were 
to acquire a consideration in the scale 
of society, that was to render it no 
longer either disreputable or uaprofit- 
able for talents and genius to solicit 
their notice. The civil wars between 
Charles I. and the Parliament, how- 
ever disastrous in other respects, were, 
nevertheless, attended with this ad- 
vantage that they accustomed even 
the lowest of the people to habits of 
reflection. It was necessary that every 
man should choose his party, and take 
his side in the great national conflict. 
And though it should be supposed 
that many did so from improper mo- 
tives or erroneous views, it must also 
be admitted, that, in a matter of such 
importance, they would endeavour to 
justify their choice by such argu- 
ments as they were masters of.” 
It is a common remark, that civil 
war and other great national emer- 
encies never fail to call forth the ta- 
ent and genius suited to the occa- 
sion. But while they do this, it 
should not be forgotten, that they do 
what is of infinitely more importance. 
They improve and invigorate the na« 
tional intellect at large, by habituat- 
ing every member of the state to ex- 
ercise his judgment on questions of 
the highest moment—questions not 
merely interesting to the philosopher 
as matters of speculation, but which 
come home to the feelings, and in 
their results directly affect the person 
al comfort and interest of the great 
body of the citizens. Thus even civil 
war, that worst of national calamities, 
is not altogether without its advan- 
tages, which, though trifling and 
light as air when put in the balance 
against the miseries and the mischiefs 
it occasions, are yet gladly laid hold 
of by the philanthropist as a slight 
compensation for ills he deplores, but 
cannot prevent. 
While the political and religious 
dissensions of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries thus stimulated 
and prepared the minds of men for 
the acquisition of knowledge, the dif- 
fusion of wealth, and a more liberal 
establishment for the education of 
youth, furnished them with the 
means of making the acquisition. 
Hence it happened, that, at the acces- 
sion of Queen Anne, there existed a 
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practical tendency in all. 


sort of new order in the state, since 
known by the name of the sagen. 
public, comprising a numerous an 
respectable body of’ all ranks, and, in 
a literary point of view, occupying a 
middle place between the learned by 
profession on the one hand, and the 
totally illiterate on the other. Such 
were the persons for whom the perio- 
dical press of Great Britain was, for 
the first time we may say, instituted 
—for whose instruction and aimuse- 
ment the lucubrations of an Addison, 
a Steele, and a Swift, were penned. 
On the character and tendency of 
the periodical labours of those cele- 
brated authors, it is unnecessary to 
say much. They are in every body's 
hands. ‘The Spectator is as familiar- 
ly known as the Bible or Book of 
Common Prayer, and is not unfre- 
quently to be found occupying the 
same shelf. Perhaps no writings In 
the English language ever obtained so 
universal a circulation ; and it is not 
too much to affirm that few or none 
were ever more deserving. As to 
their style, it has long been held, by 
the best authorities, as a model of 
chaste simplicity—elegant without 
affectation—perspicuous without be- 
ing diffuse. 

The in the Spectator are, 
with a few exceptions, of a practical 
tendency. Man, as a moral and ac- 
countable being, is the chief’ object. 
The authors address their readers, 
not so much in their political capacity 
of citizens, as in their more general 
character of individual men and wo- 
men, holding certain relations in so- 
ciety, and having duties to perform, 
errors to correct, faults to amend, 
and virtues to improve or confirm. 
They inveigh against vice with all the 
cogency ofargument. The follies and 
the eccentricities that elude or defy 
reasoning, they assail with the suc- 
cessful weapons of wit and satire. 
rove, exhort, remonstrate, 
laugh, and even frown, with all imagin- 
able good nature. They are circum- 
_Stantial, but not personal. They attack 
the sin, but spare the sinner. ‘Their 
aim is to warn and instruct the fool, 
not to hurt the feelings of the man. 
These remarks will apply to more of 
the other periodical works of the 


eighteenth century. There is the 
same manly sim icity of style—the 


same force of reasonin e same 
icate vein of humour, and the same 
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With re- 
t to the Rambler and some other 
pers, written at a later period, by the 
well-known pen of Dr Johnson, though 
they have the same agg tenden- 
cy as the works above mentioned, 
are yet very different in their 
style and manner. The style of the 
Spectator is simple and flowing, often 
diffuse, and sometimes feeble. That 
of the Rambler is dignified and con- 
cise. The former is distinguished by 
a sort of playful -ease, inclining the 
reader to look on his author as a frank 
ood-natured companion, who takes the 
liberty to offer his advice in a friend- 
ly way, without presuming to enforce 
it by his authority. The latter, on 
the contrary, assumes at once the air 
and attitude of a master ; never relaxes 
into familiarity ; speaks with a tone 
of decision commanding at once the 
attention and respect of his readers, 
and maintaining, throughout, a state- 
liness of carriage well adapted to the 
pare sentiments he inculcates. Per- 
ups no writer ever understood so 
well the power of the English lan- 
guage. None certainly ever wielded 
it with more dexterity and effect. 
In his choice of words, he is deter- 
mined more by their force, than by a 
regard to their smoothness. His 
riods never appear laboured. ‘They 
seem rather to flow with ease, but it 
is the ease of majesty and strength. 
Johnson’s style was his own. It was 
new :—a medium between the manly 
strength of the old English authors of 
the time of Elizabeth, and the chaste 
classic elegance of the days of Anne. 
It possesses all the vigour of the for- 
mer, without their stiffness, and near- 
ly all the grace, without any of the 
bleness of the latter. ere we 
writing a critique on his works, we 
should, as far as style is concerned, 
five the preference to his Rasselas. 
here is less of his peculiarities in it 
than in his other productions, and, 
both in sentiment and style, is justly 
considered one of the most beautiful 
ee extant in any language. 
The leading characteristic of those 
writings, and that which chiefly dis- 
tinguishes them from similar produc- 
tions of our own times, is an almost 
total absence of politics and political 
controversy. They were, as I have 
already said, teachers of good breed- 
ing, guardians of good taste and pub- 


lic morals, and nothing more. They 7 
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left it to the responsible agents of go- 
vernment—the ministers of state—to 
manage the affairs of the state, to im- 
pose taxes, nominate to places, con- 
clude peace, or proclaim war, just as 
they thought proper. 

This political apathy, so different 
from what obtains in the present 
times, and which, to some, may seem 
to savour of servility, was owing to 
the state of the country at that period. 
For a period of more than forty years 
previous to the Revolution of 1688, 
the people of England had been engag- 
ed in an arduous and painful struggle 
with despotic power. They had ‘i - 
vished their money, and shed the best 
blood of the nation, to recover the li- 
berty which they had lost, or to secure 
and confirm what yet remained. 
Success was for a long time doubtful. 
No sooner had they shaken off the 
yoke of one tyrant, than another, and 
a worse, usurped his place. So that, 
by the time they had finally gained 
their object, they were something in 
the situation of exhausted combatants, 
glad to repose from their toils, and 
forget their past labours in contem- 
plating the victory in which they had 
issued. The writers of that age, 
therefore, like the generality of writ- 
ers of every age, readily accommodated 
themselves to the public taste. They 
neglected and, instead of 
wearying their readers with the in- 
trigues of courts, or the turbulence of 
faction, they amused them with the 
more harmless politics of the draw- 
ing-room, the ‘disputes of lovers, or 
the jealousies of an elderly husband 
over his young and beautiful spouse. 

It was not till towards the close 
of the last century, that the periodical 
press of Great Britain began to as- 
sume a complexion decidedly politi- 
cal. In this, however, it was not 
leading, but following in the wake of 
public opinion. The first American 
War, and the questions it gave rise to, 
excited an uncommon degree of inte- 
rest both in the senate and the na~ 
tion at large. Everywhere the popu- 
lar feeling was loudly expressed for 
or against the measures of administra- 
tion with respect to the colonies. 
The press followed, and lent its power- 
ful aid to the partisans of each of the 


two great parties into which the state. 


was then, and still continues to be, 
divided. The ministry, glad to find 
support by whatever means, were not 
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unwilling to display their gencrosity 
to a band of hireling writers, whose 
business it was to defend the measures 
of their masters, and heap abuse on 
all who had the courage or honesty to 
question their propriety. To vindi- 
cate themselves from the aspersions of 
those venal scribes, and expose what 
they conceived the ruinous policy of 
their employers, the friends of Ame- 
rican liberty had recourse, in their 
.urn, to the agency of the press. 

Thus, while the armies of England 
were employed in an inglorious, and, 
finally, unsuccessful crusade against 
the liberties of America, their fellow- 
citizens at home were engaged with 
no less zeal, and hardly less bitterness, 
in a sort of literary civil warfare, of 
which liberty also was the object. The 
newspapers, hitherto little more than 
dry registers of public events, now 
teemed with embodying 
and recommending the political prin- 
ciples of their editors, The example 

the daily press was speedily follow- 
ed by the Movers ye zines, reviews, 
and periodical journals of almost every 
description, which ranged themselves 
on the one side or the other, as inte- 
rest or principle dictated, propagating 
and detending the tenets of their re- 
spective parties. 

Such was the state of feeling in this 
country when the French Revolution 
first broke out. That mighty event, 
the effects of which are not Lod gt 
haps fully developed, was hailed by 
one half of mankind as the harbinger 
of a new and better order of things, 
and dreaded and detested by the other 
as a moral plague, that was to destroy 
all social institutions, and introduce 
universal anarchy and confusion. No 
where, however, did it produce a more 

werful impression than in our own 
island. The public mind might be 
said to have been absorbed in it. All 
ranks of men net only thought, but 
felt for or against it. Its principles, 
its progress, its tendency, its pro~ 
scriptions, massacres, and murders, 
were the constant theme of conversa-~ 
tion. None were found hardy enough 
to justify the excesses to which it un- 
fortunately led, but there were many, 
who, while they lamented its horrors, 
approved of its being se and wished 
it success. In short, popular feeling 
was roused to the utmost stretch of 
intensity. Meanwhile, a spirit of 
republicanism seemed fast gaining 
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nd. Liberty and Equality, the 
Shibboleth of the Revolutionists on the 
Continent, were echoed with raptur- 
ous enthusiasm by thousands, - and 
tens of thousands, from one end of the 
island to the other ; and without some 
prompt and decisive measure, it was 
evident a crisis was athand. To pre- 
vent, therefore, the spread of Jacobi- 
nical notions, and overawe their abet- 
tors, the whole force and authority of 
government soon became necessary. 
In Ireland the flames of rebellion were 
already kindled, and it was eroerally 
apprehended, that nothing but a spar 
was wanting to kindle them at home. 
While men’s minds were thus agi- 
tated, and their passions heated, it 
certainly ought not to astonish us, 
that mere literature, formal criticism, 
and calm dispassionate dissertations 
on life and manners, should appear 
dull and insipid to the majority of the 
reading public. In fact, there was an 
absolute impatience of moral maxims 
and sober precept. Even that more 
popular species of writing addressed 
to the imagination failed to arrest at- 
tention. Nothing was listened to that 
had not a reference, more or less direct, 
to the great principles and events of the 
day. Nothing else would fake, no- 
thing else would go down. And the 
writer who wished to be read, or even 


- tolerated, was obliged, whatever might 


be his individual taste, to sacrifice 
largely to the taste of that tribunal 
before which he chose to appear. 
There was no necessity, indeed, for 
his sacrificing his political opinions, 
but there was a necessity for his ex- 
pressing, with energy and decision, 
those which he held. Nor was this 
necessity confined to the newspapers, 
and works professedly political ; it ex- 
tended, in no inconsiderable degree, 
to periodical publications of almost 
every description. Nota country ma- 

ine that did not find it convenient 
to take its side, and avow its tenets, 
while the more eminent publications 
then existing, or since set on foot, 
were soon as much distinguished by 
their party feelings, and attachment 
to a certain system of politics, as by 
the talent and ability with which they 
were conducted. 

The same remarks will apply, and 
perhaps even more forcibly, to all the 
subsequent periodical writings of the 
kind mentioned, down till the present 
day, and in all probability will conti- 
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nue to do so for a long time to come. 
The recent revolutions in favour of 
liberty in so many countries of Eu- 
rope—the emancipation of the South 
American colonies, (for their emanci- 
pation is now no longer problemati- 
cal,)—and, above all, the spirit of bold 
and independent thinking peculiar to 
the age—afford a moral certainty that 
the day is yet far distant when poli- 
tics, in the extended sense of the 
term, shall cease to intefest a British 
public. 

It remains to consider the effect 
which periodical literature, as at pre- 
sent conducted, is calculated to 


‘duce on the learning and morals of 


the country. 

That it is favourable to the inte- 
rests of learning, cannot, we think, 
admit of a doubt. It makes know- 
ledge accessible to the very lowest or- 
ders of the community. By means of 
monthly and quarterly publications in 
a cheap and commodious form, the 
discoveries of the learned in the dif- 
ferent departments of the arts and 
sciences are made known, explained, 
and illustrated to thousands, who 
would otherwise never have heard of 
them. They keep alive a taste for 
reading among the people, which is 
often of more advantage than the va- 
lue of the information they contain. 
| are favourable to the cultivation 
of the intellectual powers, by conti- 
nually presenting new subjects of re- 
flection, and new topics of conversa- 
tion to persons whose range of ideas 
is necessarily limited. They bring 
down knowledge to the level of ordi- 
nary understandings, serving as a me- 
dium of communication between the 
professed philosopher and man of 
science on the one hand, and the 
man of business, -and the in- 

ustrious mechanic and laborious ar- 
tizan, on the other. It is not their 
object, nor do they pretend, to make 
their readers perfect masters of every 
subject they treat, or to render them 
scholars and philosophers ; 

ut they do what is of far more im- 
portance. They make them all more 
or less enlightened,—they remove ab- 
solute ignorance, gross prejudices, and 
increase the aggregate of national in- 
telligence, on which, let it be remem- 
bered, national happiness and improve- 
ment depend: for it signifies. little 
how many erudite critics or linguists, 
or how many able divines or lawyers, 
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or how many eminent poets.or paint- 
ers, can boast, .if the mass 
of its population be in a state of ab- 
ject ignorance. Perhaps England 
could reckon as many. men of pro- 
found skill and genius in the arts and 
sciences a century ago as she can at 
the present time ; yet it will hardly 
be denied that the general talent, and 
the intellectual attainments, of the 
nation, are, beyond all 
greater now than in the dayso 

the First. 

After this, it would be a mere waste 
of time and words to attempt to re- 
move the prejudices (for they can 
scarcely be called arguments) which 
are sometimes entertained against the 

ublications in question. It has 
— alleged, for instance, that they 
tend to encourage habits of indolence 
—to make knowledge extremely vague 
and superficial—and, worst of all, to 
flatter the vanity of every smatterer 
in learning, who is apt to imagine he 


can attain all that is necessary of any 


subject in a single evening, by merely 
glancing over at his leisure some do- 
zen of a manageable octavo, 
hot from the press, and neatly done 
up in a blue or yellow cover. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
all this, supposing it to happen, is but 
an incidental evil—the abuse of a good 
thing. Ifa student, from laziness, or 
whatever cause, satisfy himself with a 
popular review of a work, when he 
should have consulted and studied 
the work itself, there is no help for 
it. A student who deserves the name 
will not satisfy himself so easily ; if 
he do, there are ten chances to one, 
that, but for the review, he would 
have remained ignorant of the subject 
altogether. But that is not the ques- 
tion. Periodical publications are prin- 
cipally designed, not for students, but 
for the people ; and if, as we have en- 
deavoured to show, they have contri- 
buted more, perhaps, (hes any thing 
else to enlighten and instruct, as far 
as their education and circumstances 
will permit,. the great body of the 
people, we may well console ourselves 
or the vanity of a few self-conceited 
sciolists and shallow pretenders. 
The same arguments that establish 
the beneficial influence of the periodi- 
cal press on the literature, are equally 


_ conclusive of its good effects on the 


morals of a country. Indeed, what- 
ever is favourable to the one is, gene- 
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rally speaking, favourable in the same 
‘bom to the other, What enlight- 
ens the mind improvesit. Ignorance 
is the mother, not only of devotion, but 
superstition. Mental prejudices ge- 
nerate practical errors, and knowledge, 
though it may be perverted for a time, 
directs its possessor, in the end, to 
right conduct. 

The greater part of the periodical 
prese of Great Britain is at this mo- 


ment so much pageenes with poli- 
tics, or with the discussion of ae 
tions and controversies connected with 
politics, that it is exceedingly difficult 
to assign the precise amount of in- 
fluence it is calculated to exert on the 
moral feelings of the nation. In the 
days of Addison and Johnson, that 
influence could be detcrmined at once 
simply by a perusal of their papers. 
They were professed teachers of mo- 
rals, and discoursed directly on the 
subject. But this is not the age of 
practical essays. Not. one in a hun- 
dred of our periodical journals makes 
it its business directly to influence 
the religious sentiments or moral con- 
duct of its readers. The influence 
they exert, therefore, is only indirect 
and accidental, unknown, at least un- 
studied, by the writers, and notthought 
of by their readers. . Yet it is not, for 
all that, the less real. The spirit they 
breathe, the nature of the subjects 
they discuss, and, above all, the tone 
and temper they display towards those 
who differ from them, insensibly, but 
affect the opinions and 
abits of the people. 

If we look at the temper some of our 
periodical journals display towards one 
another in the various controversies 
they have occasion to discuss, we shall 
be obliged to confess that it is not the 
most conciliating. There is an im- 

tience of contradiction, a sort of 

etful irritation, discoverable in-their 
discussions, that too often betrays 
them into a degree of warmth unbe- 
coming inquirers after truth. Were 
that warmth always confined to the 
mere attack and defence of prin- 
ciples and opinions, however undig- 
ified in literary men, the evil would 
be less. But, unfortunately, it has, 
in some instances, carried them far- 
ther. It has led them to attack per- 
sons as well as opinions. Argument 
has been exchanged for invective. 
The exercise of :cool judgment has 
yielded to the display of angry feel-— 
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ing. Public edification has been post- 
poned to the gratification of private 
revenge, and thinking men have be- 
held with astonishment, mingled with 
regret, talents capable of instructing 
and pleasing mankind, employed in a 
warfare in. which victory could gain 
no laurels, nor defeat incur addition- 
al disgrace. 

We feel strongly disposed to say 
more on this subject. It is every way 
important, and demands more atten- 
tion than has hitherto been paid to it. 
In the mean time, our limits will on- 
ly permit us to remark, that the cure 
of the evil lies with that public which 
is itself the greatest sufferer. Let the 
silent disapprobation of public opinion 
(more effectual than a thousand voices) 
be pronounced against it—let it only be 
treated with the NEGLEcT it deserves 
—and one of the greatest nuisances of 
modern literature will disappear. 


THE UNIVERSE ; A POEM.* 


As there can be no doubt, we 
think, that Melmoth and the devil 
are one and the same personage, and, 
as we are of opinion that Mr Matu- 
rin, in the concoction of his Jate no- 
vel, had got into the worst possible 
company, we are truly happy to find 
that he has at last abandoned Beelze- 
bub, and betaken himself to poetry ; 
And though we cannot yery much 
felicitate him on the first fruits of his 
deliverance from the diabolical co- 
partnery, the event was so desirable 
in itself, aud is so likely to be pro- 
ductive of beneficial consequences to 
the author, that we are content to 

veet with him on his own terms,— 
* with all his imperfections on his 
head.” The Universe ! A Poem !” 
—Our nerves are none of the weakest 
or most delicate ; yet, verily, the title 
is appalling. From the very nature of 
things, the Aristotelian rule must 
here be set at defiance, Where, 
in the and common 
sense, could he begin with a subject 
that had no beginning, or finish with 
that which, being infinite and eternal, 
can have no end? He has followed 
no plan—He has given his fancy the 
rein. His flight is wild and discur. 
sive, but a a a bearing in no 
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particular direction. He sometimes 
mounts upward, and that on no igno- 
ble wing, but still he is not the eagle 
seeking to kindle his undazzled eye 
in a nearer approach to the source of 
light. As he ascends, the clouds ga- 
ther around him, and he is soon lost 
in those mists which he wants brilli- 
ancy and splendour to dissipate. His 
m is not a whole: any man might 

as well have tried to cram the solar 
system into a cockle-sheli as to pro- 
uce a complete and finished poem on 
such a subject. Far less was this at- 
tainable by a writer, like Mr Matu- 
rin, who a s to deliver himself up 
to every thought, conceit, fancy, or 
whim, that visits his singularly-con- 
stituted mind,—without for a mo- 
ment stopping his course to establish 
connections, or truce sequences. Ac- 
cordingly, he has transgressed against 
grammar, sense, propriety, arrange- 
ment, keeping; nay, almost every 
established canon of criticism. Of 
his blunders it may trul 
that “ their name is legion, for 
they are many.” The “ Universe” 
is a mere farrago of poetical ex- 
pressions, ideas, and pictures, ag- 
gregated in a rude and undigested 
mass, Sometimes, indeed, he is for- 
tunate ; and, in spite of the notorious 
carelessness and hurry with which the 
present poem has been got up, we 
shall be able to produce not a few very 
beautiful passages. At other times, 
again, he raves worse than any poeti- 
cal bedlamite, and not unfrequently 
indites arrant nonsense. In this lat- 
ter attribute, indeed, we had believed 
that the Pilgrims of the Sun had 
stood pre-eminent ; but, in justice to 
Mr Hogg, we must confess that the 
“Universe” beats his “ Pilgrims” 
out and out. The Pilgrims of the 
Sun is a perfect piece of logic, com- 
red to it. Yet it is but fair to al- 
ow that the “ Universe” has one de- 
cided advantage over its rival in fus- 
tian and fanfaronnade. Unlike the 
erudite and modest Shepherd, who, 
in a luckless hour, discovered that 
“what the bedesmen say is nei- 
ther true nor plain to man,” Mr Ma- 
turin takes things as they are, and 
not, like Hogg, concoct- 
§ @ new system of religion and 
of which s by the 
ye, no man was ever able to under- 
stand any thing but himself—in such 
Pythian the Shepherd’s 


be said 
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oracles involved! It is also right to 


mention another circumstance. The 
“€ Universe” has no heroine partial to 
a sail on the rim of a saffron cloud,” 
and begirt with petticoats, Semon 
ing her elevation,) of very dangerous 
brevity. But we must to our task. 

The opening of the Poem contains 
a very favourable specimen of the au- 
thor’s manner. 


Nature—Ethereal essence, fire divine, 

- Pure origin of all that Earth has fair, 

Or Ocean, wonderful,—or Sky, sublime ! 
Thou—when the Eternal Spirit o’er the 


abyss 
Of ancient waters, moving, through the 
void 
Spoke, and the light began ;—Thou also 
wast— 
And when the first born break of glorious 


day 
Rejoic’d upon the youthful mountains,— 
Thou 


Cam’st from its God, the world’s attem- 
pering soul! 

From thee, the Universal Womb conceived 

Its embryon forms, and teemingly arrayed 

All Earth with loveliness and life—the 
things 

That draw the vital air or brightly glow— 

The animate, or silent beautiful,— 

High spreading glories of the wilderness, 

That lift their blossomy boughs in summer 


air, 
From Araby to Ind; flinging sweet dews 
Upon their fugitive twilight :—or the trees, 
And flow’rets of the vernal tempered zone, 
Brief pensioners of Spring, that deck 
Earth’s wilds 
Bestrew'd with all diversities of light,— 
Seen in the rainbow when its coloured arch 
Hangs glitt’ring on the humid air, and 
rives 
The con vapours.-—So array’d 
In manifold radiance, Earth’s primeval 


Walk’d on the bright’ning orb, lit by the 


Hours 
And young undefil’d,— 
And circling, free from tempest, round her 
calm 


Perennial brow,—the dewy Zephyrs, then, 
From flower-zon’d mountains wav’d their 
: odorous wings 

Over the young sweet valiies, whispering 


Then beam'd. be unpollnted— 


bright— 
Divine similitude of thoughtful man, 
Serene above all creatures— 
Fairest where all was fair,—-pure sanctuary 
Of those sweet thoughts, that with life’s 


earliest breath, 
Up through the temperate air of Eden rose 
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To Heaven's gate, thrilling love !—Then, 
Nature,—then, 

Thy Maker looked upon his work and 
smiled— 

Seeing that it was good !—And gave thee 
charge 

Thenceforth for evermore with constant 


eye 
To watch the times and seasons, and pre- 


serve 
The circling maze exact. pp. 3—5. 


The comparison of the “ shallow 
sophist” to the “ light eronaut, with 
vacuous orb, ascending past the clouds,” 
is, in our estimation, as beautiful as 
it is original. 
Vainly, th’ or presumptuous 

mind, 
Soaring above its terrene element, 
Seeks aught but error, weakly arguing 
On hidden essences ;—light Aronaut, 
With vacuous orb, ascending past the 
clouds, 
*Till Earth grow dim, nor gaining sigh oft 
Heav'n ; 
But moving at the will of wantoning winds, 
Launch'd without compass—lost in bound. 
less ways !— 
—So fares the shallow Sophist, reasoning 
From ignorance, impossibility ; 
From his own blindness—all obscurity ; 
Who calls men’s passions virtues, and ar. 


raigns 
Omnipotence at their bar ;—or more pro- 
fo 


und, 
Explores the senseless dust, and magnifies 
Earth's evanescent atoms into Gods, 
pp- 7, 8 


The disinterment of Pompeii “ from 
its long sleep of darkness,” is a sub- 
ject fit only for the powerful pen of 
Lord Byron. Mr Maturin, however, 
has been more fortunate here than in 
other parts of his performance, in« 
volving less difficulty. 

Such of late, 

From its long sleep of darkness disinterr’d, 

Pompeii with its low and buried roofs, . . 

Rose dark upon the miner's progress, like 

A city of the dead! a tomb perchance 

Where living Men were buried !—Tyrant 

death ! 

How didst thou triumph then !—thou 
us’d’st to steal 

Behind thy sallow harbinger disease, 

Or take thine open and determinate stand — 

In battle’s ranks ; with Danger at thy side 

Forewarning gallant breasts prepared to 
die ; 

But spectral visage darken’d 

ort 

Amid the joyous bosom scenes of life, 

From ambush! There—it 
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The myriad fantasies of hearts and brains, 

Young loves and hopes and pleasures all 

abroad, 

Spresding their painted wings, and wan- 

toning 

In life’s glad summer's breeze, from flower 

to flower ! 

And, with the fatal spell of one dread 

glance, 

Blasted them all !—How sunk the tender 

maid 

Then silent in the chill and stiffening clasp 

Of ber dead lover! Echo had not ceased 

To catch love's inarticulate ecstasies, 

Strained in a first embrace—for ever, then, 

Fixed statue-like in Deatli’s tremendous 
arms ; 

A hideous contrast!—One fell moment 

stilled 

Lovers and foes alike ;—workers of good, 

And guilty wretches ;—then the statesman’s 
brain 

Stopp'd in its calculation, and the bard 

Sunk by his lyre ;—the loud procession 

Before the temple—all the cares of life, 

With action and contrivance, through the 

streets 

Thronged multitudinous, in their busy time 

Of bustle and magnificence,—and all 

Life’s thousands were abroad, and the high 
sounds 

Of civic pomp rose audible from far :— 

But louder rose the terrible voice of ruin 

Over their mirth,—** BE sTILL’*—and all 

was hushed ! : 

Save the short shuddering cries that rose 

unheard— 

The upturn’d glances from a_ thousand 

omes 


Thro’ the red closing surge! the awful 


_ groan 

Of agitated Nature ;—and beneath, 

Ten thousand victims turned to die :— 
Above 

Bright sunbeams lit the plain—a nameless 
tomb ! pp- 21, 22. 


The author is an optimist, and in- 
dulges in visions of the ‘* splendid 
destiny” and interminable perfectibi- 
lity of our race. His estimate of hu- 
man nature is obviously too high, 
but, as we abhor all misanthropes, 
and 

Childe down to the lowest grumbler 
that ever impugned “ the ways of 
God to man,” we shall give the whole 
assage, though rather long for our 
its, how narrowing apace. 

They have not passed !—— Nor -was 
your coming vain, ‘ 


Lights of the ancient world :—’Tis not the 


name, 

The origin of empires, or their fall,— 
But the ree res of the mighty 

The fabric of the moral universe 


their creeds, from the wayward: 


That is the world; improvement to the 
end, 
Moves in the sleepless track of unknown 
time, 
Above the dust of empires. Ancient states 
Endured their destined period, and fulfilled 
Their purposed end, then, at the appointed 
hour, 
Fell into ruin ; it was th’ earthly frame 
Of empire fall’n to dust, and leaving free 
Its spirit, by the birth of future times ~~ 
Bodied in brighter forms—as more mature. 
As from the shock of jarring elements, 
Light—order—shone at last,—as from the 
womb 
Of long-subsisting night, the lovely form. 
Of Nature sprung,—last, from the linger- 
ing strife 
Of mind’s more active principle, shall gro 
The beauteous consummation of the plan, 
That moral world complete! The bird of 
lives 
Thus gave its aged limbs to fire, and 
then,— 
Even from the burning of its nest !—soar- 
ed forth 
Regenerate, a new and glorious form! — 
So shall it be on earth. Improvement 
lurks 
Beneath the winz of conquest, and light 
breaks 
From ruin! Still the Scythian wave rolls 
: | . 
Breaking the chain of ancient tyrannies,. 
And still imposing new, but lighter framed, 
As the fair honours of enlightened life 
Spread wider o'er the world their influence. 
Ages roll on, and each has some bright 
change 
*Till the whole plan appear ; philosophy, 
As from a luminous centre, sheds its rays 


Where once was darkness! and opinion — 


grows 
Pervading downward to the crowd of life, 
And onward to earth’s farthest boundaries ; 
Dawning “till all is light!—the spacious 
world, 
As God first. plann’d it, one enlightened 
scheme 
Of intellectual being, ruled by Him— 
Bound by one universal chain of mind,— 
When other chain is none ;—when tyrant 


man 

Shall lack excuse for homicidal war. 

For then, shall’ be no tott’ring neighbour 
State 

To tempt the regal spoiler ; no dark home 

Of simple man, for conquerors to reclaim 

With fetters and the stripe of slavery ; 

But one vast scheme of independent realras, 

Shall on the populous earth, as nature 

r 


And universal.—_Slaves and uerors 

Shall be the story of some 
Far distant. Rulers shall be then, as were 
The patriarchs of old time, ruling by. love 
And veneration, and the unerriog law.“ 
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Of universal truth, and changeless right, Far and wide his eye commands; 

Acknowledged. then by all; and pani For sight no obstacle found there, or shade, 
the same But all sunshine; as when his beams at 

Strong natural instincts, or fierce appetites noon 

May warp the will to evil, yet shall they | Culminate from the Equator. 

Like thieves that walk the noon-day, meet Paradise Lost. 
constraint, h 

Detection, and reproof, on every eye These examples, and many others 

In the meridian blaze of wisdom’s day, Which we could produce, warrant us 


*Till from the surface of enlightened life 
They fade, like specks of darkness, and 
retire 


Back to the Stygian cave, whence, thick 


and black, 
Like vapours of the infernal fire, they rose, 
Cloudin i the moral sphere, and with their 
im 


Refractive medium, all its beauteous forms 

Of virtue, justice, and philosophy, 

Discoloring and distorting, ’till they seemed 

The of its darkness !——.But the 
night 

Is sublime above the 
shade, 


hovers, 
Fanning away, with heaven-descended 


pp- 60—63. 


What does Mr M. mean bya “ me- 
tropolis of starry mansions?” Does 
he intend us to understand, that the 
houses of that ‘‘ metropolis” are built 
of * stars?” If this be the case, he 


wing 
Its unsubstantial gloom ! 


- may come to have a claim as the au- 


thor of a somewhat novel discove 
in modern architecture. Nobody wi 
accuse him of borrowing the honed 


from the p. 7 we 


have the following 
Earth and all her lowly shores contain Him 


not, 
Nor all the myriad orbs that cULMINATE 
Their wildering brightness Down the steep 
of night ! 


Now, in the first place, this is a 
plagiarism from Hogg, who some- 
where, in his “ Solar Pilgrims,” talks 
of a defunct world sent “ clatterin 
(or “ wildering,” we forget which, 
down the steep of night for ever ; 
and, in the second place, it is both 
nonsense, and a solecism in langnage. 
“To cutminatz brighiness Down 


the steep of night ! !— To culminate 


—to be vertical; to be in the meri- 


dian,” says Dr Culmina- 
tion,—the passage of a star, or planet, 
over the meridian, or that aula of its 
orbit which it is in at its greatest al- 
titude.” (Dr Hutton’s Mathematical 
Dictionary, voce Culmination.) 

VOL, IX. 


to tell Mr M. that every man who 
knows the elements of his vernacular 
tongue, is aware, that the verb “ fo 
culminate” is neuter, not active, as he 
has blunderingly made it. ‘* 7'o cul~ 
minate brightness” is, therefore, not- 
English ; and ** to culminate bright- 
ness DOWN’ is not philosophy; two 
subjects with which the author had 
better make himself acquainted forth- 
with. (We leave the care of his La- 
tin to the Quarterly.) If the phrase, 
** to culminate brightness,” had any 
meaning at all, it would be directly 
the reverse of that affixed to it by this 
author: it would mean, that “ bright- 
ness’ had been caused to aseend to the 
highest point of the meridian or the 
zenith. But let us proceed with our 
analysis. —The “orbs not only 
MINATE wildering brightness DOWN,” 
nerally, but and particu- 
ly “ pown the steep of night !” 
We never knew before that light, or, 
in the author’s phrase, “ wildering 
brightness,” had any particular, spe- 
cific, or natural tendency to descend ; 
but, be that as it may, had this “‘ wi/- 
dering brightness” actually descended, 
or ** culminated down,” there can be 
little doubt that it would have produc~ 
ed day, and not night, as the author 
alleges. We leave the phrase, “‘ the 
steep of night,” without challenge, as 
it is now somewhat old, being the pro- 
perty, or part and parcel of the pro- 
erty, of James Hogg, the Ettrick 
hepherd: Again, in p. 10, our au- 
thor describes a “ terrible volcano,” 
as “ exploding its. unpErground 
artillery over affrighted cities.” Be- 
fore he write any more, we beg, 
that he will have the goodness 
to study Mr John Horne Tooke’s 
diagram illustrative of the meaning of 
the prepositions ! Where did our au- 


thor find ‘the word “ vastrrup: ?” 


—“ the vasTiTuDE of ruin?” Shake- 
has once, and only once, used 

e word but even his 
authority has been edly ineffec- 
tual in giving it curren¢y.—The two 
following lines are 4 sort of parodical 
plagiarism from Hamlet. ‘(The au- 
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thor’s unacknowledged appropriations 
are numerous. ) 


" a There are in Heaven unbroached calami- 
is ties, 
he Not dreamt of in the brain of policy. 


As an instance of the carelessness 
that pervades the whole of this poem, 
(manifesting, as it nevertheless does, 
very considerable power, ) we may far- 
ther mention, that the author 
Chimborazo among burning moun- 
tains. Figures, to be poetically beau- 


Thy matchless exce 


These m 


"T'was on a winter day, su 


He damn’d the waiter in go: 


O'clock, past noon ; the sky was pure and bright, 
And not a appeared within the view, 
When Billy Coxcomb, lovely to the sight 
Of Demoiselles, eppeaned, with white surtout, 
In curricle ; at Cockburn’s did alight, 
And gazing partially o’er the 
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tiful, should always be lly 
borazo is no more ; 

than Cader Idris, or Schi« 
hallain. We beg to inform Mr M. 
that Cotopaxi, not Chimborazo, is the 
volcano to which we presume he meant 
to allude. Both words have the same 
number of syllables, and the former is 
not a whit ess poetical than the. lat- 
ter. As to the phrases, “ boon time, 
—< the horoscope of space,”—et id 

us omne,—we leave their meaning 
as subjects of speculations to the cu- 
rious. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
EDINA, A POEM, IN SIX CANTOS. 


CANTO I, 


Eprna aid my lays, why need we fly 
From art and mirth to Paris, or to France ? 
Thou sterling mother of the purest sky, 
We care not for the gay lascivious dance 
Which lucubrates Parisian domes ; thine eye 
So chaste and bright, thy virtues do enhance. 
ence with all my might, 
I'll celebrate until eleven at night. 
O heavenly graces—You the muses nine, 
Who every bard with rapture can inspire, 
O aid my lays, make these my verses shine, 
With poignant wit, with pure and heayenly fire — 
Aid me to celebrate in strains divine, 
The beaux, the shepherds, and the lawyers dire, 
The emanations from whose mighty brains, 
Have so astounded all our city swains. 
A novelist, when he begins to write, 
Must paint the scenery, the time of day, 
In which his hero first is brought to light, 
His temper, or his humour, grave or gay. 
The poet, too, like him, must first indite 
hty incidents, like him pourtray 
The various loungers whom he’s chanced to mect 
In his perambulations through the street. 


at two 


ping crowd, 
English loud. 


As Billy is our man, we can’t doless 

Than give a brief description of the beau ; — 
The various parts component of his dress, 

Are held by connoisseurs as 
And what that is, ’tis needless 
_ But every one in Prince's 
That Billy Coxcomb and his corps 
Are quite genteel, and all the rest’s a bore. 


quite the go, 
to express : 


treet does know, 
noble 
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. But Billy Coxcomb’s hobby is his dress, 
; y His humour’s quick, but never flat or stale : 
a. I love his ease; I love his smart address ; 
It shines alike o'er Burgundy and ale. 
i. 7 The ladies love him, and the men caress 
a: i His little foibles, (for we all are frail.) 
— His only dullness, if he can be dull, 
Is when he finds his stomach rather full. 


a. He wrote a comedy, I knew it well, 

ew A piece of wit as brilliant, and as smart 

As eer its touches finely fell 

s On all the tender passions of the heart. 

a But who, alas! can fortune’s ways foretell, 

4 Or fathom out the deep effects of art ; 

The pit was fill’d, the boxes, too, were cramm’d, 
a And so at last the comedy was damn’d. 


i Philosopher he turn’d, like Doctor Brown, * 

a Whon, gentle reader, thou hast surely seen, 
a In thy perambulations through the town, 

hg With beaver white, and linen lily clean, 

a Close cas’d in buckskins, with a martial frown, 
é That drives aside the laughter and the spleen 
f ‘ _ Of hundreds, gaping at the wondrous sight, 

Me That comes upon them like some ghost of night, 


Philosophy, alas! is very good, 

i When nature tells us we require its aid ; 
a ’Tis pleasant, too, when in a happy mood, 
ee To hear the jokes that prettily are said, 
Although we think them sometimes rather rude, 
When they upon ourselves alone are made, 
7 And then the name of author, what a blot 
Upon a man who carries such a coat. 


But to return to Billy, as he stands 
Exulting o’er the customary view 

Of Prince’s Street, with high upraised hands, 

_ He suddenly espies an object new; 

And dress’d in shape so rustiohow he brands 
His whip aloft ! and by a loud halloo, 

He’s forc’d to recognise, with sorrow deep, 

The clownish form and face of Jamie Sheep. 


This rustic boor, (so noted as a clown 
In all assemblies of ludicrous fame, 
Where as 2 butt for satire he sits down, 
And tells his “ Tales,” so slovenly and tame, 
That every muscle, wrinkle, bend, or frown, 
Upon the human face unbends its frame, 
Relaxing quick into a comic cut, | 
And grinning laughter at the rustic butt.) 


By fortune’s favours now a poet turn’d, © 
He left behind the tabor and the crook ; 
The fleecy flocks with indignation spurn’d, 
He left behind the mountain and the brook ; 
His fierce desire for fame so strongly burn’d, 
He long’d to soar like eagle, or Fike rook, 
And tho’ incapable to mount the sky, 
With noble efforts still he dares to try. 


" A refuter of gods, ghosts, devils, and witches. 
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aster Sheep and Billy Coxcomb met, 

to other known, 
Tho’, for my part, I cannot find out yet, 

Why they such friends had intimately grown ; 
‘Their mighty parts were of a different set, 

‘Their mellow keys were of a different tone ; 
‘The muses they had sought, and tho unblest, _ 
“Twas something good that they had done their best. 


But to my tale, (digression is a crime, 
Which, like serpent leaves its sting behind ; — 
In writin try, we haven’t time 
To writ it’s best defined 
By Socrates, and those who choose may climb 
its ed front. The mighty human mind 
I rather love to trace in every scene, — 
Where mirth, and joy, and laughter intervene.) 


To Weddell’s now our heroes went to shew sf 
Their handsome figures, dress’d in diffrent guise ; 
The striking contrast ’twixt the scented beau 
And plain —a engag’d the eyes 
Of daily loungers walking to and fro. 
It drew from ladies many lovely sighs 
Expectorating ; nay, their very hearts 
Seem’d smitten with our heroes—or their tarts. 


They enter’d Barclay’s, (‘tis a merry place, 
To sce bright genius in its native bed, ) 

Where flights of soul and spirit one may trace 
In every witty syllable that’s said, 

Where beaming joy is seen on every face, 
Where light on airy pinions there we tread, 

The dusky regions of the human soul, 

Exhilarating o’er the massy bowl. 


"Tis true that qu there do sometimes rise, 
The best of friends you know will oft do that,) 

In hot debates about the weight and size. 

Of such a one,—who fought to-day,—and what 
The bets, the odds,—and who shall gain the prize, 

And sundry other little bits of chat, — 
What game they caught last night, to-day, and who 
Was praised so largely in the last review. _ 


“* What state the trade is, how the markets stand, 
How stocks are low, and wine is getting high, 
Tobaccos gone ; I’ve got too much in hand, ~ 
Segars are fine, most excellent,—shall I- | 
Present you one? I’m sure they're contraband ; 
I can't advise you better than to buy, 
I'll sell ‘em cheap.—‘ Good evening, Mr B. 
I'm glad to see you,—Want you any tea ?’ 


“* I'm told the Speaker is to speak no more 
The ministry, ‘tis said, are truly dish’d, 
That steak is cold, why this is quite a bore, 
Although I’m sure the change is to be wish’d. 
No man loves change so well as I ; that door 
Will never rest. Where’ was it last you fish’d, 
In such a stream, a muddy one no doubt, 
Tho’ muddy streams ate oft the best for trout.” 
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The aromatic fragrance here that dwelt, 

Invited straight with feeling sharp and keen, 
Our heroes to partake the feast they smelt, 

And such a but seldom now is seen. 
True English fare,—ne’er Epicurean felt 

More powerful stimulus than here I ween, 
From steam of roast and boiled, around that flew 
Our noble Shepherd and his Billy drew. 


Our heroes din’d, they own’d the dinner fine, 
They prais‘d the veuison, they prais‘d its lord, 

They prais’d the cook, they prais’d the sparkling wine 
That now appear’d upon the social board ; 

They own’d that the best season one could dine 
Was when their appetite could well afford 

To be encumbered with a dinner nice, 

At such a moderate, low, and decent price. 


The Shepherd told his wand’rings o’er and o'er, 
The slight mistakes that in his cups he made, 
How oft insensible upon the floor 
By Bacchus’s charms he suddenly was laid, 
How all the dreary night alone he'd pore 
Until his visage was observ'd to fade :— . 
(By study close, our airy thinking bard 
Had nearly died, *twas not by drinking hard.) 
be indecorous es tell 
e sad conclusion of this night, 
To show the stran tat 
Our gentle Shepherd, and the woful plight 
In which we found him, as the midnight bell 
Proclaim’d the hour. O such a dreadful sight 
Appear'd before our eyes, we scarce believ'd 
e were awake, we felt so truly griev'd. 
They sat and drank in bum strong and deep, ~ 
Until the wine had all 
Poor Billy calmly laid him down to sleep, 
The Shepherd’s eyes for several times had reel’d ; 
Stupidity apace began to creep F 
O’er ev'ry faculty; their reveal’d, 
e 


Altho’ unconscious of their broken tone, 
7 The time was past—when both should have been gone, 
q P The night being finish’d, here my Canto stops. 


At present, reader, I must bid adieu ; 
4 The curtain sable o’er the drama drops, 

: 4 And hides entirely from thy gentle view = ro! 
The Shepherd’s laurels and the ates 
| Who gallantry thro’ all their lives pursue; 

Ce But noble heroes of the present age 
Will soon again appear upon the stage. 


Ne REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE, 


i Is there a man in life’s low vale obscure, 

“¥ Who meets a grave unseen by human eye? 

- 7 Or lives there one, so friendless, and ‘so poor, 
- Refused the tribute of a parting sigh ? ' 


No;—there is something in the human’ heart = = 
Which bids it seek communion with its kind; = 
Some secret chord, some social, kindred part, Ate : 
Around the soul with mystic ties entwined : 
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And ne'er did one to death’s dark vale descend 
With universal curses on his head; 

Even he, who lived on earth without a friend, — 

Will draw a tear, when mingling with the dead, 


The child of poverty, contempt, and scorn, 
Never beyond his natal hamlet known ; 

The conqu’ror, on triumphal chariot borne, 
To wield the sceptre on a blood-stain’d throne, 


Had each a friend, some dear congenial mind ; 
Fach had a name—to live its little span ; 
And both at last, to clay-cold earth consign’d, 

Alike proclaim the impotence of man ! 


And hark! what sounds are these capricious Fame 
Wafts from afar, and pours with panting breath ? 
"Tis her last tribute to a mighty name— 
Her trumpet echoing from the vale of Death. 


From Lapland chill, to regions of the sun ; 
From Sydney Cove, to Nootka’s dreary Sound ; 
O’er Ocean’s scattered isles the tale shall run ; 
From Pole to Pole, the tidings float around. 


ai Her trumpet tells of one, like Hagar’s child, 
‘* Who moved on earth, oppressing, and oppress’d ; 
Who many a heart of its last hope beguil’d— 
The troubler of the world—now laid at rest! 


She tells of him, who like a comet blaz’d, 
Portentous, rolling in his boundless path ; 

While wondering nations pale with horror gaz’d, 
Or, trembling, sunk, the victims of his wrath : 


Of him, who like the thunderbolt of heaven, 
Or fiery lightning, in its arrowy speed, 

Saw states o'erturned, and mighty empires riven ; 
And round his feet the prostrate nations bleed : 


But dazzled, with the fatal blaze of power, 
To low ambition all his soul resigned. 


Gay phantoms rose on his deluded sight, 
And Fame’s bright temple in the landscape shone ; 
The fane was halo'd round with meteor-light ; 
And there the hero sought to rear his throne. 


With clear, capacious, comprehensive mind, 
But cold, and calculating, ruthless heart, 

When Fate to him a Soe th assign’d, 
He meanly sought the labyrinths of art. 


He burst vile Superstition’s cruel bands, . 
but on Religion’s hallow'd altars trod ; 

And offered sacrifice with impious hands, 
And hailed Mohammed prophet sent of God. 


ie Of him, who triumphed on Marengo’s plain ; 4 

a Who made and unmade monarchs at a stroke ; . 

{ Who saw them crouch like vassals in his train ; a 
- And bent their necks beneath his iron yoke : a 
: Of him, whom Fortune in propitious hour, * 
: Led forth, to free, to renovate mankind ; . 4 
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Seized with the lust of universal sway, 
From torrid Indus, to the frozen pole ; 

He burst each barrier that is way, 
And deemed he could the ts control. 


Untaught by all who trod the slippe th, 
Who in the fruitless chace have toil’d and bled 


Or urged by Fate, to meet his day of wrath 
He to the stormy north his iolen led. 


His cup was full ; his destiny was come ; 
Dire was the conftict ;. sad that hour of woe! 
But hush !—let exultation now be dumb ; 
Poor is the triumph o’er a vanquished foe. . 


> 


What mind can muse upon his fate, unmoved ! 
When Memory traces all his bright career, 

And thinks of one, so hated, scorned, and loved, 
And those who heard his name with dread and fear, 


Oh! it is humbling to the pride of man, 
To mark the strange vicissitudes below ; 


To see a brother, in life’s narrow span, 
Whom fate had raised so high, to sink so low! . 


Gay land of mirth and frivolous delight, 
Reflect—be wise—take warning from the past ! 
He shed around you martial glory bright ; 
Sick of the blaze, you sought repose at last. 


Imperial Potentate ! ambitious Czar ! 
He taught thee first thy martial strength to feel ; 
And now, thou look’st in Time’s dark vista far, 
And bravest Freedom with thy threatening steel : 


How short the date, since on his splendid throne 
He seemed all human efforts to defy ; 

Whilst thou, in doubt, sat tottering on thy own, 
His motions marked with terror in thine eye ! 


And thou, of Austria’s plains the hoary lord, 
High priest of ignorance in midnight fane ; 

Who proudly wavest thy fratricidial sword, 
To fix the glories of her gloomy reign ; 


Unfeeling sire! thy blue-eyed daughter’s bloom 
Was to a selfish husband's arms consigned ; 

For boundless stern ambition left no room = 
For gentle love within his restless mind ;~ 


In withering widowhood she pines away, 
Or fondly gazes on her budding flower ;— 
An orphan violet—his coming May, 
Her hope and promise of a happier hour. 
Ye meteors, rolling in a ious sphere, 
Who deem yourselves th satellites of Jove, 
Who trust for safety in the sword and spear, 
Your strength and glory is your people’s love. 


Think, while in plenitude of power you dream, 
And lightly float on Pleasure’s flowing tide; 

Or restless, « be some visio scheme, . 
Where mad ambition her conquests wide: 
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Did not the tenant of yon Indian isle 
As bright in purple, gems, and diamonds blaze? 
Did not his noon-day sun as cloudless smile, — 
And shouting millions hail with loud huzzas ? 


You saw his iron sceptre stretch as far; _ 
His venal minions at his footstool bend ; 

You saw him left, forsaken in the war ; 
And vainly hope to make a foe his-friend ! 


A few short years of eos and pleasure flown, 
And all must fade before your closing eye : 
Like him, you must resign the gilded throne ; 
Like him, in dust and silent darkness lie. 


THE SHIPWRECK. 
Mz Eprror, Now Mary smiles at danger, 


As the melancholy fate of the pas- Heeds not the tossing wave, 
But views with hope yon country, 
sengers on board the Abeona Trans- : 
port is so well known, it is almost un- Wheep ie, are, 
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n to say, that the story of the *¢ Shall take her home to Scotland, 
following ballad is not more sad than There in comfort to abide, 
true. And long to bless the hour, love 
a Preyer Had made her William’s bride ! 
her sal: But see! smoke ascending, 
And many a heart is aching, Thick rolling from below ! 
rly And oh! this burning heat too ! 
And hark, those shrieks of woe ! 
And now she heaves her anchor, | ; 
{ And now she cuts the wave ; ** See, the crew on deck all rushing ! 
Bib O dismal was the ing, Great Heaven! the flames pursue ! 
: | And faint the shout they gave ! O save me, save me, William, 
Save thy Mary fond and true !” 
), But yesterday a bride ? ‘ Who shall paint the scene of horror ? 
1 i Cheer u » my bonny Mary, __ Not a hope beneath the skies ! 
ij a Tis illiam, by thy side! Like lightning to the mast head 
Hh - « Bear not yon foreign country, The crackling flames arise ! 
: . He'll shield thee from alarins ; | They rise, and rage, and widen— 
|e er not the tossing billows, Hark! the shriek of wild despair, 
. hou'rt safe within his arms! The cry of bitter anguish, ; 
know thou'st left a mother, ‘The agony of prayer! 
ut she has bairns beside, 
Who'll cheer her, while thy William boats!<-too soon they're crowded 
Shall cheer his bonny bride.” 
& Now swift across the ocean, Thinks only of her child ! 
) The good ship makes her way, 
Divides the dashing billows, Now God have mercy on you, 
And tosses high the spray. Oh hapless orphan crew ! 
See little arms extended ! 
Scotland 
E’en Europe's shores receding God have mercy on you mothers ! 
Have faded from their view, hee, raise the oar ; | 
Beneath, iW, strike the billows— 
Ye will see your babes no more ! 
God shield thee, lonely vessel, The crackling blazing timbers 
4 g timbers 
From any danger nigh tom ede to side: 
How swift we sail my William! A es devouring, ~ 
How cool’s this evensng breeze! All below—the rushing tide. 
How could I fear with thee, lave, Willi 
To brave the rosiring illiam, is over, 
‘Thou can’st swim—tI dg not fear.” 
10 
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What, leave thee, Mary? Never?! 
Cling closer to me dear. 


We'll trust the wave together, 
Together live or dies 

Oh, Mary, fear not danger, 
For still thy William’s nigh !” 


They plunge—and long does William 
Throw aside the dashing wave ; 

Love and hope his arm have nerved, 
And the boat is nigh to save. 


Now nearer yet, and nearer— 
Almost he grasps the oar ; 

Another stroke—but William 
Can stem the wave no more! 


** O Mary,”—faint he whispers, 
** Pray to Him who sits above, 

Thou dost—O yes——together— 
Together yet my love!” 


They sink—the roaring billow 

Sweeps in thunder o’er their head—. 
But Thou wilt not forget them 

When the ‘+ sea gives up her dead.” 


THE PARTHENON. | 


following communication was re- 
ceived some time previous to the late 
meeting of the subscribers to the Nation- 
al Monument, and it would now certain- 
yy be a little out of place, were it not that 

. the author has, by anticipation, refuted 
not merely every thing that was lately 
urged by, a certain learned lord in the 
way of objection to the Parthenon, but, 
we might add, nearly all that can be ad- 
vaneed in favour of a church, or of any 
other edifice. We do most fervently 
deprecate any admixture of party feeling 
with this important question. With re- 
gard to the embellishment of the Caledo- 
nian Capital, there is surely. but one feel- 
ling ; and whatever tends to disturb the 
unanimity which presently prevails, we 
shall regard as .a mischievous and wan- 
ton injury, both tothearts and to Scotland. 
This is a church building age; and our 
rulers, we think, deserve credit for their 
zeal to accommodate the lieges with pla- 
ces where they may worship their Maker 
in comfort. But did it never occur to 
them, that churches ought to be reckon- 
ed, not according to the gross amount of 
the population, but,according to that pro- 
portion of the people whichis found to 
attend regularly on Diyine,service? We 
have already more churches than are fil- 
led: if, we. need more, let them be sup- 
plied. as A new 
would, indeed, be a new, though but‘a 
small accession to the already volumin- 
ous roll of patronage, but, as our Cor- 


tremarks, would be every. way 
‘tube tor Me 
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nument. Will our countrymen through- 
out the world subscribe large sums 
merely,to build a church for the conve- 
nience of the citizens of Edinburgh? Is 
it not, on the contrary, with the express 
understanding, that the building to be 
adopted shall be exclusively, and entire- 
ly, a National Monument, identified and 
associated with the name of Scotland 
alone, that subscriptions have been ob- 
tained ? That subseriptions will be with- 
drawn, if a church be not adopted, not- 
withstanding the assertion of the Lord 
Advocate, we must take the liberty to 
doubt. Such, for ought we know, may 
‘be his Lordship’s sincere opinion, but 
we do, in common with many others, re- 
gret that he gave it so public expres- 
sion, for he has thereby afforded a cue to 
certain orthodox politicians, and fur- 
nished them with a pretext for opposing 
the adoption of the Parthenon, which, 
but for the ill-starred suggestion of the 
learned Lord, they would probably never 
have dreamt of. We conclude, by re- 
commending the following communicta- 
tion to the attentive perusal of all true 
Scotsmen. | 
MR EDITOR, 
Nor having. been in Scotland for a 
considerable time, I am ignorant of 
the proceedings that have already 
taken place with regard to the Na- 
tional Monument, or of the nature 
of the original design. Jam hap 
to find, however, that the plan of ti 
Parthenon is to be discussed, and ear- 
nestly hope it will ultimately be adopt- 
ed in spite of any obstacles and difficul- 
ties that may seem to stand in the way. 
The expence has been estimated at 
L. 40,000. I know not the amount 
of the funds already, obtained, but I 
am. convinced, were this measure ence 
resolved upon, thatadditional subscrip- 
tions would pm in not only from 
Scotland, but from all partsof the world 
where our countrymen are to be found. 
For my own part, I.am.one of those 
who would most -cheerfully subscribe 
for the Parthenon, auT WOULD nor 
GIVE ONE PARTHING FOR ANY OTHER 
BUILDING THAT MIGHT BE SUBSTI- 
TUTED IN 178 PLACE! whether an 
imitation of a Roman triumphal arch, 
-or a modern church with its domes 
_— spires, awkward iments and 
heaps pilasters, from 
the adoption of such a plan, I can 
anticipate little . satisfaction to the 
public, no ornament to the city, and 
-no glory. to the. country. Any 
-to produce a reduced design after 5t 
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Peter's, St Paul's, or the Pantheon, 
humble and puny as it must be, would 
most probably end in disappointment, 
and turn out an expensive patched 
up job. The Gothic is, I presume, 
entirely out of the question. — : 

Since the revival of Grecian archi- 
tecture, the greatest architects of Italy 
and other countries have been con- 
tent to borrow their ideas of the dif- 
ferent orders, and their relative pro- 

rtions and combinations, from the 
fhoeitia ruins, with the assistance of 
the text of Vitruvius, without at- 
tempting to imitate the purer models 
of Greece. Hence all the corruptions 
and deviations introduced by the Ro- 
mans, with many more of modern 
times, have become embodied into our 
_ theory and practice, ot’ what is called 
Grecian architecture. The classical 
‘works, indeed, of Le Roi, Stuart, Re- 
vett, Chandler, and others, have been 
for many years before the public; 
“but their splendid designs operated 
but little practical change on a sys- 
tem that had become so long and in- 
veterately established. But now that 
so many travellers and professional men 
have, within a few years, visited the 
ruins of Greece and Poestum, a new 
era in architecture seems about to a- 
rise. It is only necessary to compare 
‘the genuine Doric and Ionic of the 
Greeks with the Roman orders of the 
‘same name, to be struck with the de- 
“cided superionity of ‘the former, not 
only in the forms and execution of 
-the parts in detail, but in the chaste 
grandeur and symmetrical effect as a 
whole. In the Roman, the orna- 
ments and mouldings are crowded and 
meagre, the curvilinear profiles being 
segments of the circle; in the Gre- 
cian, they are simple and well defin- 
ed, the echinus and ovolo assuming 
uniformly the more varied and ele- 
gant contours of the Conic Sections. 
The superiority is remarkably conspi- 
cuous in the Doric, the favourite, and, 
indeed, only order used by the Greeks 
and their colonies, till the Asiatic 
_Greeksinvented the order called Ionic, 
no example of which is to be found 
in the Macedo- 
nian Conquest. ith respect to the 
Corinthian and Composite, which may 
be considered almost entirely Roman, 
they do not seem to have been intro- 
duced into Greece or her colonies, til] 
after the whole became & Roman 
vinee. 


The Doric of the Theatre of Mare 
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cellus at Rome has always been re- 
garded the chief model for regulating 
the proportions of the order: The 
examples from the baths of Diocle- 
sian, and ruins of Albano, no longer 
exist, and the designs from drawings 
said to have been taken from them by 
Pyrrho Ligorio do not appear suffi- 
ciently authenticated. But how poor 
and flat is the order of the Theatre of 
Marcellus, when placed beside the 
simple majesty and severe magnifi- 
cence of even the earliest examples 
of the Grecian Doric — the temples 
of Jupiter Panhellenius—of Corinth 
—of the Minerva at Syracuse—of 
Juno Lucina at Agrigentum—and 
the hypeethral Temple of Poestum : 
Still more, when contrasted with the 
more elegant and perfect proportions 
of the Temple of Minerva at Sunium, 
of Theseus at Athens, and, above all, 
the Temple of Minerva, or Parthenon, 
at Athens,—productions of the no- 
blest period of Grecian art, and uni- 
versally acknowledged, particularly 
the latter, to be the perfection of the 
Doric order. The three last examples 
exhibit, with some diminution of 
massive proportion, all the subiime 
characteristics of the primitive style, 
crowned with additional elegance and 
grace. The Temple of Apollo at De- 


los, the Agora, and the Portico of 
Philip at Athens, are remarkable for a 
‘mixture of style, and a sensible deyia- 


tion from the fine taste of the others. 
They are exceeilingly interesting, 
however, as displaying, when com- 
pared with the primitive style, and 
that of the best times, the small varia- 


tion from the expression and identical 


character of the order that took place 
throughout the empire of Greece dur- 
ing the space of nearly eight hundred 
years. 

Permit me to suggest the necessity 


of taking the most effectual means of 


leading the public taste to the beauty 
and sublimity of the Grecian Doric 


Temple, by exhibiting either a model, 
or elevations and picturesque views, 
as seen from different points. A Prv- 


spectus, with a short account of the 
roposed edifice, and containing some 


Gthographic engravings from sketches 
-by such an. artist as Mr Williams, 


might be executed at a trifling ex- 


pence, and circulated all over the 


No site cam: be imagined more clas- 
sically ‘appropriate than the Calton 


Hill. It is truly Athenian.; The 
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best situation is perhaps already occu- 
pied by the Observatory and other 
erections. ‘This cannot be remedied : 
At same time, it will scarcely be de- 
nied, that even a secondary situation 
on.this site must be preferable to an 
other in the vicinity of the city. Ne 
son’s Monument, perched up on a si- 
tuation so very conspicuous and ob- 
trusive, is a glaring deformity, and 
an utter disgrace to the times in 
which it was built. I should not be 
sorry to see it pulled down, for it is 
only fit for a light-house or watch- 
tower. 

It has been alleged, as a formidable 
objection to the Parthenon, vhat it 
would be impossible to execute sculp- 
ture in the style of the original. But 
sculpture, it must be recollected, is 
merely ornamental, and forms no ne- 
cessary part of the order. All the 
early examples, and many of the 
later, have none. ‘The architecture 
is in itself so rich from the try- 
gliphs, mutules, and fluted columns, 
that decoration becomes almost a 
subordinate attribute, nor. does the 
want of it impair the general effect. 
The Parthenon, even without the 
sculptural ornaments, would,.in my 
, be superior to plan 

could be adopted. Yet I am at 
a loss to imagine any good grounds 


Jor abandoning, in despair, all idea of 


ornamental statuary. Is it because 
we despair of funds, or of artists capa- 
ble of executing it? I am far from 
meaning to recommend the hopeless 
attempt to restore the identical sculp- 
ture of the original ; I merely suggest 
the propriety of adorning it with sculp- 
ture illustrative of our national histo- 
ry and achievements, and approaching 
as nearly to the grouping style and 
general appearance of the original, as 
circumstances, and a humbler execu- 
tion, will permit. If we not 
the fine marble of Athens, or the 
hand of a Phidias, we have at least 
excellent freestone, that might be 
substituted for the larger figures,— 
and it is in our power to command 
talents, in this eo of art, 
equal to produce all that would ‘be 
required as architectural decoration. 
‘The interior should correspond with 
_ the elevation, and be as near an 

proximation, as convenience will ad- 
mit, to the cella of a Grecian temple, 
or to the Roman Basilica. 
tion would be ill adapted for a church : 


Its situa- — 


—besides, galleries and boxed up pews 
are quite incompatible with architev- 
tural effect. Why not. make it a na- 
tional hall for meetings on great oc- 
casions, and, like Westminster Ab- 
bey, a Pantheon for the reception of | 
statues and monuments, in honour of 
distinguished Scotsmen? The meet- 
ing ought to look, not so much to the. 
funds already subscribed, as to what 
may be anticipated, from the taste 
and zeal of the public, were such a 
plan adopted ; and I hope those who 
take the lead in this great under- 
taking, will not think it necessary to 
have it hurried from any 
judged impatience to have it finished, 
within a certain period, and with the 
funds already collected. What ma 
be prudence in a private individual, 
becomes narrow-minded and mistaken 
policy in a matter_of this kind. Had 
Pope Julius II. proceeded on such 
calculations, the world would never 
have beheld the glories of the Vati- 
can Basilica. 
Many well-informed people enter- 
tain very erroneous ideas of the size 
of the Parthenon, as well as all an- 
cient temples, which they suppose to 
be of gigantic dimensions, They are 
naturally led to draw such conclusions 
from most of the antiquarians who 
have treated this subject, who expa- 
tiate on the pomp and magnificence of 
the ancient religious rites, and, in their 
descriptions of the architecture of these 
edifices, apply indiscriminately to all 
what could only be applicable to a very 
few of the largest class. They do not 
distinguish between the essential parts 
and those that were merely accessory. 


They would seem to make no dis- 


tinction between the Temple of Ephe- 
sus or Serapis and that erected to Ju- 
lius Cebar after the battle of Philippi, 
which was just large enough to con- 
tain his statue. Every temple, ac- 
cording to them, must have its area, 
atrium, and vestibule;—its cella, ad 

tum, penetrale, and sacrarium. The 
greatest proportion of the ancient tem- 
ples were, however, of very moderate 


dimensions, and many what we would 


call merely shrines or altars. We 
know that the Pantheon of Agrippa, 
the cella of which is of nearly. the same 
diameter as the dome of St Peter's, 
was, next to the Temple of Peace, 
reckoned one of the largest in Kome, 
‘the city of all the gods.” ‘The Par- 


thenon, thowgh large in proportion to 
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most of the ancient temples, is not 
more so than is consistent with dig- 
nity and effect, and falls far short of 
our cathedrals and many of our mo- 
dern buildings. The magnificence 
and grandeur of both Grecian and Ro- 
man temples did not depend so much 
on their size as their fine proportion 
and rich decoration. * 

Before concluding these hasty ob- 
servations, which have insensibly led 
me into a longer. diseussion than I 
originally intended, I cannot help 
remarking, no party feelings, in- 
considerate haste, or limited views, 
ought to interfere with the execution 
of a plan that would shed an extraor- 
dinary degree of splendour around the 
_ city and nation, and would, in all pro- 
bability, be productive of consequen- 
ces, in the encouragement of the arts, 
which it would be difficult to appre- 
ciate. ‘The arts are all connected to- 
gether ; but architecture and sculp- 
ture may be said to be twin-sisters. 
The latter cannot appear to advantage 
without the former, nor can the for- 


* The greater proportion of the Roman 
temples being the early works of the re- 
public, are inferior, both in magnitude and 
taste, to those of the Greeks. [very stran- 
ger who visits the Roman ruins for the 
first time is struck with the small dimen- 
sions of these edifices, compared to what 
his imagination had anticipated, with the 
single exception of the Temple of Peace 
The author experienced the same disap- 
pointment. The designs of Palladio and 
the views of Piranesi ate very apt to lead 
us into mistaken notions ef their former 
dimensions. Indeed, al! the architects, 
from Palladio downwards, who have at- 
tempted to design the restoration of the Ro- 
man ruins, have rather indulged the heat 
of their imagination than confined them- 
selves to matter of fact and probability. A 
moment's reflection on the accounts given 
by ancient authors, must convince us of the 
small size of these temples. Sixty are said 
to have stood on the site of: the Capitol, of 
which that of Jupiter Capitolinus occupied 
the principal station, Many are enumerat- 
ei in the Forum, which likewise contain- 
ed within its area triumphal arches, Basili- 
cie, statues, fountains, Rostra, 
&c. ‘The fame of the Roman architecture, 
however, does not rest on the temples, or 
on ct ge. the Grecian orders, but on 
4 mixed style, combining the arcade and 
column, as displayed in their Therma, Ba- 


ducts,—works unknown to the Greeks, 
of stupendous magnificence. 


silice, Amphitheatres, Circuses, and 
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mer attain its highest elegance and 
without the latter. Edinburgh 

108 been called the Northern Athens: 
were this plan realized, she would 
have a better title to the comparison. 
Let my countrymen, then, imitate the. 
triotism and enthusiasm of those 
Athenians and Greeks, who, divided 
into separate commonwealths, and 
scattered over distant colonies in Asia 
and Magna Grecia—all hostile, and 
generally waging war with each 
other—yet, to promote the common 
glory of their country, combined their 
united efforts in preserving and adorn+ 
ing the Olympian and Delphian Tem- 

: If London boasts of St Paul’s—Pa- 
ris of the colonnade of the Louvre— 
and Rome of St Peter’s—were the 
Caledonian Capital to possess the Par- 
thenon restored, in addition to Tra- 
jan’s Tuscan Column, and her ‘other 
architectural beauties, well might she 
raise her head among these proud ci~ 
ties, and, in one respect at least, sur 
pass the glories of even the Eternal 
City itself. 


THE MODERN HORACE. * 


Ir is parliamentary, and not wn- 
reasonable, to estimate the progress of 
public economy, by referring to the 
year of national peace. They who 
admit the progressive nature of poetry, 
cannot object’ to a similar mode of es- 
timating our present position. The 
long, unprincipled, and extravagant 
war, Which barbarism and supersti- 
tion had waged against poetry front 
the departure of the Roman legions,— 
(the peaceful but ominous 1791 of lis 
terature,)—to the birth of Shake- 
speare,—(the peace of 1815, )}—left ge- 
nius and taste encumbered with a load 
as grievous, and almost as permanent, 
as the national debt. If we compare 
our poetry altogether with the poetry 
of the first year of peace, we find un- 
onto a great reduction of bar- 


barity end absurdity, but the fair ques- 
tion is, has the reduction been stea- 
dily p ve, and have we not oc- 


casionally admitted fresh burdens? 


It is now two centuries since Shake« 


hae By Jobn Hamilton. London, pp. 
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speare died, a century and a half since 
Milton died ; and Pope has been fa- 
miliar to every English reader for 
nearly a century. Gray supplied a 
matieh of finished poetry 50 years a- 
go. Goldsmith and Cowper improved 
our poetry and our taste. But, of 
late, enormous additions have been 
made, not to our standing army, but 
to the establishments of excise and 
customs, and the annoying class of 
taxgatherers and collectors of revenue. 
In our poetical senate, we can well 
suppose the member for Aberdeen 
making a speech to this effect: “ [ 
e not their salaries to the Noble 
Lord, or the Right Honourable Ba- 
ronet, but I complain that their in- 
fluence corrupts the administration of 
poetical justice, and that their patron- 
age crowds the poetical offices with 
yersons who do no service to the pub 
ic. Really, Sir, if reduction and 
economy are to be seriously practised, 
we ought not to vote a single for 
those sinecure scribblers who make no 
return whatever for such an expence, 
It would be invidious to take this oc- 
casion for alluding to individuals. I 
really hope that their own sense of 
shame will suggest to them the pro- 
priety of resigning before the esti- 
mates of the next year are made up. 
We are now in the third century of 
, and yet what enormous bur- 
ens do we not bear? Here is now, 
in the documents laid on the table, 
one John. Hamilton, with 175 pages 
of poetry» besides 16 pages of dedica- 
tion, advertisement, and contents, 
(Hear, hear.) Now, I should like 
to know what services he performs for 
an allowance so enormous. This, 
alone, is but a trifling item, but it is 
the principle of it that calls for the 
interterence of Parliament.” ( Hear, 
hear, hear. ) 

We fear much that Mr John Ha- 
milton is incurably in love with silly 
‘conceit and nnpoetical rhyme. We 
form this opinion from the perverse 
imbecility of the volume before us, 
notwithstanding that Mr Hamilton 
promises to “ give up drawling verse 
for drawing leases.” It may arise 
from the strong antipathy of our fan- 
cies to his eyes and muscles, but we 
confess that we are not free from a 
oer of being visited by Mr 

amilton’s ghost, after his present 
body shall be mouldering in oblivion. 
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we have no somes. 
thing like a transmigration, (we were 
going to say of soul, but soul has it 
none, ) of the vaporous inflation which 
produced the poems inflicted upon the. 
public by Mr John Hamilton. Never 
was the honest severity of criticism 
more loudly called for. ‘‘ Immortal 
verse” is the very nighens gratification 
of the human mind. Let it not be 
neutralised by versified senilities. But 
we must support our decision by im- 

rtial references.. We quote the fol- 
owing lines of the dedication, as suf- 
ficiently characteristic of this John 
Hamilton, and as excessively con- 
ceited and silly. 
This book is thine—this record of past 

hours ; 

This chronicle of feelings gone for aye : 

Thou ’lt find a line or two about the flow- 


ers, 
And words of welcome to the Lady May : 
Think not with these | now abuse my 


powers, 
I’ve learn’d at length to reverence Lady- 
day.— 
These are old follies—as the time increases, — 
[ giye up drawling verse for drawing leases. 


_ Verses of this sort might serve the 
pu of inspiring slumbers fully as 
well as the wind whistling through 
a key-hole. Yet the author dreams 
of alarming the world by threatening 
to divorce himself from his lily ; 


I have but to request the world will view 
The lily and myself henceforth as two / 


We could believe that the follow- 
ing verse was written by a coxcomh, 
who amused himself by making love 
to an old maid, and who was in re- 
turn flattered into a thorough belief 


in his own infallible inspiration. 
But thy advice is law—so farewell, fairies ! 
My soul against your glowing haunts 
must ice 
Fate at a word my course of study varies, 
which a deal of 
is. 


None can feel surprise to find this 
superseder of Horace and the art of 
poetry, enacting,’ in the plenitude of 

is wisdom, that ‘‘ Modern poetry is 
not bettered by being boarded accord- 
ing to the direction of Horece ; for to 
be seen in its freshest colours, it should 
be worn in its newest gloss.” _ If, by 
modern poetry, we uriderstanil, as in 
submission bound, the poetry of which 
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we have given extracts, we admit the 
justice of the enactment. Very weak 


to be tasted in its best condition, it 
should be drank in its tepid state. If 
it be kept for nine years, it would re- 
quire a better stomach than ours to 
approach it. We think, notwith- 
standing, that port-wine and brandy 
are much improved by being kept for 
some time. But to our dreary toil.— 
"The first of the poems is “‘ The Gar- 
den of Florence from Boccacio.” The 
tale is short and improbable. A weal- 
thy youth falls in love With a poor 
girl, and is accepted with sordid gra- 
titude. While they are discoursing 
of love in the agonies of lassitude and 
drowsiness, he tastes 2 sage-leaf and 
dies.. She is accused of his murder, 
and when explaining the manner of 
his death, she too chews the sage-leaf 
and dies, 


Though she was beautiful, and few of 

years 

No unblushed hopes stirr’d strange and 
pulsing fears— 

into tears ! 

But—the “ young merchant ” | 

Came unto light Simonida—and piled 


Her home with fleecy treasures for the 
wheel. 

By and by this piler of wool . 

Made theft of what she spun—the simplest 
piece, 

And went away, alone, and kissed "the 

fleece. 

Anon, 


She met Pasquino, just as the fair sun 

His golden Sabbath-light had richly spun, 
Like a fine woof over the mellowing leaves, 
Of the autumnal trees. 


** Very like a whale.” But let the 
reader prepare to be affected : 


She lean'd within his arm, on that day, 
And looked content to lean her life away. 


phrases and images of this 
modern as novel as his 
e find Pasquino loosi 
playful wit ;” and each 
noises for vengeance ;"—we hear a 
voice “* that seemed like sound in- 
urn’d ;” and we are told that “ his 
very look could sway the people kind.” 
Simonida, a “* mute young thing,” 
y 


a 


goes ing all conv 
breath.” As Horace has been supers 
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tea is never a pleasant beverage, but 


Nor thoughts of deepening joys ran riot 


annuated, we must not charge Jehn 


Hamilton with having ever thought 
of Virgil or his presumptuous lines : 


Fortunati ambo ! si quid mea carmina pos- 

Nulla Fanaa memori vos eximet 

Dum Capitoli immobile sax- 

pater Romanus ha- 
bebit. 


But the lover of the lily sings, 


Oh, sweet, unfortunate lovers! Ye were 
young « 

And scarcely pledged of heart ! did ye be- 
long 

To a sad or happy state ? 


‘* 4 question to be asked!” Butsure- 
ly our readers, if any reader hasaccom- 
one us thus far, are now satisfied. 

ill they suffer us to tell them that 
there is next a Spenserian poem, which 
‘* the author thinks can appear to re- 
semble Beattie’s Minstrel, but on a 
first and hasty glance,” and of which 
he threatens a second part ? 


There was a youngster boy of golden mind. 
This youngster had | 


no hrother 
To link him with mankind... 


Nor had he a 


Toscatter silver sounds his listening thoughts 
among. 


The poetical author of the “‘ Essay on 


Truth” would have scarcely ventured 
to sing of Edwin, | 


That he did love to ie and be alone, 
To nr bona out his bed when night was 
n 


Nor would that elegant culler of fit 
and sweet words have said that 


—- the unwearied brook 
Told wooing stories as it coi(’d along. 


We sometimes hesitated whether > 


‘believe John Hamilton to be an arch- 


wag, who burlesques the puling child- 
of “ modern poetry,” and in 
is salutary spirit makes his young 
enthusiast sing | 
melon-scented lily ! 
O water queen of flowers ! : 
apd then exclaims, in his own sarcas- 
tie person,— 
It was a pity, so it was, that one #4 
So framed to dwell in golden Arcady, . 
Should be left naked in a world so lone ;—= 
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thus happily parodying the ‘‘ white 
simplicity” of the popinjay— 

And that it was great pity, so it was, 
That villanous saltpetre should be digg'd. 


But. John Hamilton’s treatment of 
the fairies soon dispelled the respect- 
ful illusion, and compelled us to re- 
cognize Bottom the weaver with the 
‘head of an ass. After celebratin 
the white cat,”—** the royal ram,” 
—and ‘a honey swell of music,”— 
he says, with unrivalled integrity, 


Much doth it wonder me that I can keep— 
“I who do weave this mystic history— 
My constancy and ardency‘from sleep. 


But our constancy can keep no longer 
toiling at this teazing soporific, nor 
can we minutely advert to the home- 
spun phrases of good Mr Bottom, as, 
sunn’d romance, books of eld- 
er time,”"—** skyey turrets,”"— air 
with arrows laced,’—*‘ cloying the 
eagle’s plumage,”—“‘ patient passion 
of a snowy pair of doves,”—*“‘ a fit of 
sound,”—“* buddingly,’"—“ heaved 
out his soul of song,”’—*“ lily com- 
pany, —‘‘ dew-wine brewed, our 
queen in her boddice,”—* dull with 
beauty,” and the like—-“‘ Golden” 
and ‘ silvery” are repeated often 
enough to satiate the bitterest enemy 
-of paper currency. We might, in- 
deed, contrive to discover some lines 
of tolerable poetry ; but they are so 
few, and so insignificant, as to merit 
no such distinction. This volume is 
altogether positive deterioration. 
‘The author, whoever he may be, and 
whatever may be his prosaic name, 
can scarcely be more improperly em- 
ployed than in weaving such ‘ mys- 
tic histories.” . Digging pits in the 
earth, and filling them up again, 
a be as patriotic, and almost as 
tical. 
We cannot refrain from taking this 
occasion to give a few plain hints to 
the enamoured admirers of natural 
seenery and t.!es of fairies. It. may 
be assumed as an axiom, that scenes 
-may interest and delight the spectator 
in. the highest degree, which can. af- 
ford little interest or delight in, de- 
‘scription. The rising and the setting 
of the sun,—the deep gloom of fo- 
Tests,—-the majestic flow of rivers,-— 
the song of birds,—and the magnifi- 
cence of seas and rocks,—excite the 
keenest: sensations of delight, in the 
first instanee but, in mere descrip- 
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scribe their tasks to her maids. 
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tion, however faithful, they are unin- 
These 
partake much of the nature of other 
and grosser animal gratifications, and 
must be actually enjoyed in order to 
be interesting and delightful. 


Some _ employ their health, an ugly 
tric 

In mnaking known how oft they have been 
sic 

And give us, in recitals of disease, 

A doctor's trouble, but without the fees. 


This “‘ ugly trick” has its origin in 
the same principles which induce weak 
admirers of natural scenes to write 
descriptions of what seems to them so 
full of interest. The fallacy has been 
ae encouraged by rich and high- 
y interesting descriptions in the best 

ts; but, with them, description is 
incidental, and for ornament—it is the 
scenery, not the play. Injudicious 
writers mistake the cause of our de- 
light, and present us with mere scen- 
ery, without either tragedy or comedy. 
If Homer gives a descriptive epithet 
to the sea, it is when the indignant 
priest of Apollo walkssullenly along the 
shore. If Virgil gives a description of'a 
river, of ‘ata and of hills, it is when 
neas first sails up the ‘Tiber, pene- 


_ trates forests that had never witnessed 


the glitter of arms, and obtains the 
first view of the seven hills of the 
“* Eternal City.” The song of birds 
awakens Evander and his guest. The 
darkness of night in his description 
is accompanied with the early rising 
of the chaste and careful wife to_pre- 
he 
grateful light of morning is presented 
to our imagination, when Atneas vi- 
sits the snow-white co of Pallas. 
The truth of this remark is still more 


‘fully illustrated by Shakespeare and 


Milton, but they are happily too well 
known to make particular. reference 
necessary. Shak gives more 


vivid, delight by, his description .of 
Jacques. “* under an oak,” and of the 


* poor sequestered stag, that “ stood 
on the extremest verge of the sweet — 


-brook,”. than, the..minutest. details of 


the colour of the leaves, the. noise of 


the stream, the tints of the sky, and 


the changes of the wind, could inspire. 


‘There is not. one picture in Paradise 


Lost that owes not its. power to.our 


sympathy with Adam and Eve, . or 


with the Devil. Let. one instance 
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To the nuptial bower —_ with all the passions, and more than 
J Jed her blushing like the morn: all hea- the of mortal majesty. Mil- 


ven, 
And happy constellations on that hour 
Shed their selectest influence; the earth 
Gave sign of gratulation, and each hill ; 
Joyous the birds; fresh gales and gentle 


airs 

Whispered it to the woods, and from their 
wings 

Flung rose, flung odours from the spicy 
shrub | 


Disporting, till the amorous bird of night 
Sung spousal, and bid haste the evening 
star 

On his hill top, to light the bridal lamp. 


~ Mere descriptions of nature would 
never be endured, but for the exqui- 
site felicity of language and composi- 
tion with which they are sometimes 
recommended, as in some of the Odes 
of Horace, the Castle of Indolence, 
ts of the Minstrel, and considera- 
le parts of the Task. But Cowper 
generally identifies us with himself; 
with him we contemplate not in ima- 
gination, but we see, hear, and feel. 


T again ive 
The soothing influence of the wafted strains, 
And settle in soft musings as I tread 


We cannot help hazarding a suspi- 
cion, that Windsor Forest and the 
Seasons, at least the descriptive parts, 
are more frequently praised than read. 
The traveller, intent on other objects, 
enjoys nature more than the idle wan- 
derer without an aim. So are the 
descriptions of nature striking and in- 
teresting, when they supply only the 
sce which adorns the s for 
human actions and feelings. : 

‘Of Fairies we have little to say. If 
they would really interest us, they 
Must possess the feelings and passions 
of men. They cannot be exempted 
from this just law any more than an- 

ordevils, If their influence u 

e mind of the visionary be the sub- 

_ of description, that may be high- 

without any account of 
the airy beings themselves. “* Sir 
Eustace Grey” is poetical in the high- 
est » Without a fiction or super- 
natural machinery. But ifthe fairies 


and fears. Shakespeare 
endowed his Oberon and Titania 


resuming the subject. 


ton has availed himself only of their 
influence on the traveller’s mind, 


——— like that pigmean, race 
Beyond the Indian mount, or fairy elves, 
Whose midnight revels by a forest side 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 
Or dreams he sees, while over-head the 
moon 
Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale course, they on their mirth 
and dance 
Intent, with jocund music charm his ear; 
At once with joy and fear his heart re- 
bounds. | 


But we must pause here. We may 
perhaps take some future occasion of 
In the mean- 
time we entreat of Mr John Hamil- 
ton not to attempt a second part of 
the “ Romance of Youth!” ‘ The 
Ladye of Provence” is too repulsive 
for criticism. 


ITALY, BY LADY MORGAN.” 
“I vrust,” says Lady ‘Morgan, 


that, in woman's work, sex may 
ead its privilege ; and that, if the 
eart will occasionally make itself a 

party in the concern, its intrusions 
may be pardoned, as long as. the facts 
detailed are backed, beyond the possi- 
bility of dispute, by the authority of 
contemporary testimonies.” We have 
always been accustomed to consider 
the words “ privilege of Parliament” 
as the most vague and uncertain that 
the English language, or the English 
constitution, can boast of. In this 
Opinion we have erred. Lady Mor- 
gan has practically demonstrated, that, 
of all the salvos ever entered, to im- 
pose on the credulity, or propitiate 
the favour, of mankind, that of *‘ pri- 
vilege of sex” is the most convenient 
ly and mischievously general and com- 
jolterhead of acoun- 
try mem ughed at by an opposi~ 
tion print, wherein his folly, his ig- 
norance, his ductility, or his corrup- 
tion, are animadverted on as they de- 
serve He rises in his 


nounces the daring: offen eads 
“ privilege of Parliament’’ ends 
with a motion, which is generally car= 


ried, for providing the would«be pa- 


* In 2 vols. 4to. London, Colburn 
Co. 1821. 
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triot with cool apartments in New- 
gate. Here, however, the matter 
rests. ‘The session of Parliament and 
the durance of the patriot terminate 
together ; and the sinner issues forth 
from his ‘‘ opprobrious den” to com- 
mit new trespasses, without, perhaps, 
encountering fresh castigation. But 
does an “ ambulating” scribbler of 
bad novels indite two goodly quartos, 
every page of which, almost, is sprin- 
kled over with more or less of Non- 
sense, Ignorance, Indecency, Irreli- 
gion, Jacobinism, and “ Premeditat- 
ed Perversion of Facts?”—It is im- 
mediately hoped and “ trusted that 
sEx may plead its PRIVILEGE, and 
that, if the heart make itself a party 
in the concern, its intrusions may be 
pardoned !” In the former instance, 
the offence, real or imaginary, meets 
with a punishment in some degree 
suitable and proper ; whereas, in the 
latter, after every better principle of 
our nature has Sion outraged—after 
the laws and institutions of our coun- 
try, and our religion, have been tra- 
duced and vilified—after the invete- 
rate, the mortal foes of truth, religion, 
and social order, have been held up as 
paragons of philosophy, patriotism, 
and virtue—after we have toiled 
through blasphemy and Jacobinism, 
ealumny and falsehood,—we are im- 
mediately called upon to respect “the 


privilege of sex!” and, on pain of be-. 


ing branded with inexpiable coward- 
ice, to refrain from making a sivgle 
tilt against such an enormous delin- 
quent, merely because, forsooth, the 
** work” is “a woman's!” The age 
of chivalry, alas! is gone by; and 
woman’s work”. against which 
such grave charges are laid must, no 
less than a man’s,—had any man ever 
written such a mass of revolting jar- 
gon and abomination,—submit to the 
dissecting knife of criticism. To give 
Lady Morgan the full benefit of our 


strictures, however, we shall take care 


to be most rigidly methodical. We 


begin with the most harmless attri-’ 


bute of the goodly work before us, 
namely, 


1. Nonsense.—To convince our 
readers that we do not dive very deep: 
for examples under this‘ category, we 
shall transcribe the very first sentence 
of this monstrous literary abortion. 


The fables of antiquity have assign- 
ed to the Peninsula of Italy a golden 
VOL, Ix. 
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; and history, sufficiently vague, 
but better accredited, has peopled its 
Eden plains with confederated irthes ; 
and has covered regions with nume- 
rous flocks and plenteous harvests, 
where desolation now reigns over pes- 
tilential marshes.” Here we have 
“ fables” “ assigning a golden age to 
a peninsula ;” and “ history,” at once 
“vague” and “ accredited,” “ 
pling Eden plains with confederated 
tribes !’—that is, confederated” be- 
fore they “ peopled the Eden plains ;” 
though where this “‘ confederacy” was 
first entered into, this petticoated ul- 
tra-radical has not deigned to inform 
us. In the sentences that follow in 
continuation, we meet with “ Europe 
subjugated (enslaved) to slavery,”— 
** a race of a mould and fibre swarm- 
ing and violating,’—and “ an un- 
known product from the foundery of a 
new creation thinning the ranks of a@ 
refined degeneracy !"—In page 3, 
* conquest” is said to be “‘ consolidat- 
ed by usurpation.” This is one of 
a thousand instances of inversion of 
understanding that might be selected 
from the volumes before us. We beg 
to inform Miladi, that ‘“ conquest” 
“* consolidates usurpation,” not usur- 
pation conquest. Bonaparte was a 
successful usurper, only bécause he 
was a great conqueror. Where did 
Lady Morgar. discover that ‘* the pa- 
radise” (Italy we presume) ‘ lured” 
“from the plains of Egypt: 

e dare say there are Gypsies in Ita- 
ly as elsewhere ; but we really never 
heard that Ptolemy had ever reigned 
in that country, although we would 
be understood to with great de- 
ference to her Ladyship, who is ob- 
viously very learned in ancient his- 
tory, having discovered many facts 
which had _ totally esca the more 
obtuse perceptions of her predeces- 
sors. In page 7 we are informed that 
‘* hecatombs of Roman lives were of- 
fered up on the ratification of this al- 
liance,” (that between Eugenius IIT. 
and the Emperor Frederick Barbaros-. 
sa,) “ on the feast of St Peter and St 
Paul.”? What! was this alliance ra- 
tified by human sacrifices? We con- 


- fess we cannot discover a glimpse of 


meaning in this odd piece of exagye> 
ration and nonsense. There is not a 
whisper in history to justify such un 
assertion. We have heard of St Bar- 
tholomew, and the’ Sicilian Vespers, 
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but we never heard of ‘‘ whole heca-, 
tombs of Roman lives” offered up “ on 
the feast of St Peter and St Paul. 
In page 17 we meet with the follow- 
ing passage :—‘‘ For while the classi- 
cat annals of Italy, with all their vices 
and crimes,’’ (the “ vices and crimes” 
of annals !) ‘‘ make a part of the esta- 
blished education in England, the far 
nobler history of the Italian republics, 
les sidcles des merites ignorées, 
mains but little known,” &c. It is 
impossible to determine whether ig- 
norance or nonsense predominate in 
this passage. ‘“‘ The classical annals 
of Italy,” of which Lady Morgan 
knows about as much as the man in 
the moon, do certainly ‘‘ make a part 
of the established education in Eng- 
land,” and we rejoice that this is the 
case, and pray that it may long conti- 
nue so; but we should certainly in- 
sult the understandings of our readers 
were we to attempt to vindicate the 
study of the “ classical annals of Ita- 
ly,” teaming, as they do, with great 
and immortal examples of patriotism 
and virtue, or to expose the porten- 
tous ignorance which could describe 
the study of the history of the puny, 
ferocious, and sanguinary republics of 
modern Italy—of the crimes of such 
men as Duc di Valentino and Popes 
Alexander and Clement—as “ far no- 
bler” than that of Numa, of ‘Tarquin, 
of Brutus, of Caesar, of Pompey, of 
Augustus, or of Cicero.— The length 
of time,’’ says Lady Morgan, p. 82 
“ which Leonardo da Vinci employe 
upon his Supper isan anecdote too well 
known to dwell upon.” Qur readers 
will doubtless feel curious to know 
how long this learned painter was oc- 
cupied in eating his supper. We 
blush to say that we really cannot sa- 
tisfy them, but history informs us 
hat he was several years in painting 
his great masterpiece of Cunist’s 
LAST surrer. We take examples 
quite at random ; here follows a bright 
one :—“‘ In this department little re- 
mains for the future traveller to glean, 
but Living, moving, breathing Italy of- 
fers the richest harvest,” &c. ‘ Mov- 
ing Italy !"—* A decree went forth,” 
says our author, p. 155, when speak- 
ing of the Austrian governmentof Italy, 
*fadecree went forth to les douaniers des 
pensées, to seize Voltaire on the fron- 
tiers, and stop Gibbon on the Simp- 
lon.” Indeed ! So these arch-infidels 
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have been on a recent tour in Italy! 
This is truly an age of wonders! We 
trust Lady Morgan, 
her enormous importation of Fren 
scepticism and Italian flippancy and 
fiction, does, after all, believe in the 
doctrine of the resurrection, more es- 
pecially considering that so decided a 
proof in its favour may, in all future 
times, be found in her Italy, where it 
is recorded that the ‘‘ douaniers des 
sées”” were commissioned to appre- 

end the body of Voltaire, (the soul 
not being cognizable by a legal war- 
rant,) travelling ‘‘ on the frontiers” 
of Italy, some forty odd years after 
his death! But to proceed-—“ The 
Republic of Genoa has seized on JA= 
nus for her founder, Apranam for 
the contemporary of her highest pro- 
sperity, and Rome as a foil to her 
glory,” Vol. I. p. 341. As we firml 
believe that nothing we can say wi 
act “as a foil to the glory” of this no- 
table aggregation of” words, we shall 
pass on, and conclude this head by a 
short quotation or two, without note 
or comment. ‘ Deseriptive poets be-~ 
long. only to free countries, where 
royal academies cannot put down na- 
ture ‘ de par le rvi,’ nor royal acade- 
micians declare her inspirations ‘ faux 
et ignobles,’” Vol. Il. p. Here 
stood the patrician villa, and rose the 
imperial palace ; here Lucullus en- 
joyed—and Horace sung his Sorac- 
TE!” Vol. II. p. 169.—-"* Mutius Sce- 
vola, and his burning hand,” &c. Vol. 
II. p. 173. At the same place we 
learn that Rome was founded either 
by the Celts or the Jews. So much 
for Nonsense. We proceed now to 
our second head, of 

2. Icnorance. As Miladi has 
beplastered her pages with whole 
trowel-fulls of French and Italian, we 
shall select the first example which 
turns up of the former language. ‘* A 
Prussian renegado was made the 
teacher of the army ; and a source of 
discontent was opened, never to. be 
dried up, by the introduction of the 
coup de plat de sabre,” Vol. II. p. 26. 
We can inform her ladyship that a 
Frenchman would have said, des 
coups Du plat de sabre.” Again, in 
p- 30, we find ‘* qué se vende aqua 
vita. We will not insult oyr read- 
ers by correcting the French the 
Latin of this passage. At p. 57 we 
meet with the following outrageous. 
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attack, not more characterised by the 
Gothic ignorance, than the malevo- 
lence which it displays, against the 
late amiable and learned author of the 
Classical Tour in Italy: ‘* Eustace, 
in his commentary upon the loss of 
the Court and Academy of Turin to 
the British youth, observed, that they 
served as an introduction to the man- 
ners and language of Italy. This is 
one of many instances of his fulse, 
flimsy, and pompous work, of his ué- 
ter ignorance of Italy, or of his rre- 
MEDITATED PERVERSION OF FACTS. 
The historical and topographieal de- 
tails, and even the classical quotations 
of Eustace’s work, are most generall 
copicd from Lalande’s cumbrous, and, 
therefore, neglected ‘ Voyage en 
Italie.’ But the projected renova- 
tion of Latin, as the common language 
of Europe, and the restoration of the 
Pope to his ancient supremacy, are 
all his own. ‘The true character of 
this production (and it is less pain- 
ful to make the assertion, as its au- 
thor’s ear is no longer alive etther to 
praise or censure) is to be found in 
the 4th Canto of Childe Harold ; and 
Lord Byron’s long residence in Italy, 
and his intimate knowledge of the 
country, leave ur1s testimony on this 
occasion beyond appeal.” Now, on 
this passage, we beg leave to remark, 
in the first place, that ‘‘ the testimo- 
ny beyond appeal” is nor that of 
Lord Byron, but of Mr John Cam 
Hobhouse, who wrote the note to 
which the above e refers; and, 
in the second place, to accuse a cler- 
gyman of a “ premediated perversion 
of facts,” because death has put a seal 
on his earthly career, and his “ ear 
is no longer alive either to praise or 
censure,” and that too without one 
| hon of evidence produced in justi- 
cation of so grave a charge, is an act. 
of wanton and unprincipled atrocity, 
of which we really did not, fora mo- 
ment, suppose Lady Morgan capable. 


_ Mr Hobhouse’s remarks were occasion- 


ed by the following passage in the 
Classical Tour, Vol. II. Chap. IX: p. 
355, 3d edition: ‘* Of Boccacio, th 
modern Petronius, we say nothing ; 
the abuse of genius is’ more’ odious 
and contemptible than its absence ; 
and it ‘imports little ‘where the’ im- 
pure remains of a licentious author 
are consigned to their kindred dust. 
For the same reason, the traveller 
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may pass unnoticed the tomb of the 
malignant Aretino.” Mr Hebhouse’ 
objects, first, to “* evoking the shade 
of Boccacio, in coinpany with that 
Aretine ;” and, secondly, to Mr Eu- 
stace not giving the ‘* modern Petro- 
nius” the full benefit of his subsequent 
‘* repentance,” which he thinks ought 
to “ have arrested his exhumation ;” 
but he, nevertheless, speaks, with the 
courtesy of a gentleman, of the liter~ 
ary merits of the amiable and intel- 
ligent author of the Classical ‘Tour. 
The truth is, the Decameron of Boc- 
cacio is one of the most impure 
and licentious books (the Nov- 
VeELLE only excepted) 
tant in any language. But Bocca- 
cio is defended on two points—his 
style, and his repentance—for having 
written a book offensive to modesty. 
With regard to his style, there can be 
no question that it is excellent, and 
that he is the father of Tuscan prose ; 
but it remains to be shewn that a 
pure style ought to be made a vehicle 
for the dissemination of impure 
thoughts and ideas. ‘The excellence 
of the style is, in fact, a deep aggra- 
vation of the author's guilt, for it 
tends to give currency to the poison, 
which otherwise might have slumber 
ed in happy concealment, among the 
moths and cobwebs of some ancient 
library. Boccacio and Rousseau aré 
dangerous by the perversion of the 
highest gifts. Nor is it an extenua-~ 
tion of ks offence of the former, that 
he repented of what he had done:— 
for so does the felon at the gibbet. 
Mr Kustace would have been a dis- 
honour and a stain to his profession 
had he written otherwise than he has 
done. At the same time, there is a 
very natural reason’ why he should 
have been exceedingly disagreeable 
both to Hobhouse and this woman. 
His “ Antigallican Philippics” ne- 
cessarily rendered him obnoxious to 
the former, and his habitual respect 
for taste, decency, religion, and regu- 
lar government, to the latter. But to 
ceed with our ungrateful’ task. 
e have already given a specimen 6f 
Lady Morgan’s French. Her Italian 
is, if possible, worse. We find “ con 
ciliatort” used once and again in the 
singular number; and instead of 
“ niente per la dogana?” which h 
Ladyship takes ‘caré to repeat on 
occasions, she cught to have written 
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he cunt per de dagans 
Is 129 we heve the following 
The capa returned im 
grand —At p 143, 
= foucere” is used instead 
od contrubet sas 
Her Ladyship will us 
to inform her thet these words mean 
the jand-iaz. Throughout both these 
quarts we constantly meet with 
SET VER Cy for censiure serncaie. 
“ Servante” means beeping.” where- 
2s serecete™” signifies * serving. 
We' caught, certainly, te apologise for 
these minute, snd some may think, 
hvpercritical remarks, but they tend 
to show the gross and deplorable ig- 
nerance of this srrogant women, whe 
bas epoken so bitterly, and rashly, 
and falsely, of the iste Mr Eustace. 
At p. 205 we find Pavia stated as the 
Insebrian Capital.” Pavia wes cer- 
tainly one of the principal tewns of 
the insubres, but there cannot be a 
shadew of doubt that Milan ( Medio- 
lanum) was their capital So much 
tor knowledge of ancient 
vy. The citizens of Pavia must, 
- r, feel very grateful to the in- 
veniive genius of this Irish woman, 
who has their “< cood town” 
with a new patne—“ THE 
Arnexs. —The next blunder which 
falls to be exposed is of a graver sort, 
as it indicates that aversion to the re- 
ception of truth engendered 
by the baleful influence of French 
scepticism.—** The first weli- authen- 
uicated mmartyrdoms occurred only af- 
ter the establishment of a paid hicrar- 
chy,” p. 234. In a note upon this 
passage, we see the cleven foot still 
more distinctly: The punishment 
of fanadacal inroads upon the establish- 
ed religious worship of the country, 
or of tumultuary outrages against the 
public peace, have been falsely colour- 
ed as persecutions, by the writers un 
this subject ; and form nearly 
the whole. of the well-authenticated 
cass ot Pagan.vielence.” This state- 
utterly false, as may be shown 
authority of Tacitus himeelf, 
was so far from being friendly to 
Christianity, thathe describesitas 
teabilis superstitic.” If Lady Morgan 
can translate it, the following 
ought to call into her face a bhash of 
— for having hazarded an asser- 
hen egi incompatible with a re- 


, and a reverence for re. 


gard to 


Mages 


aicrvatur. Hoaros £1 SPEC- 
tacuLe Nexo esruLerat, ct Corcee< 
se Ledwrum cachet, 
Uade suscraiw TANQUAM 
NON UTILIVE PUBLICA, SED IN S2ETI- 
TiaM UNITS 


talks of the “ and 
tive Christians, either does not 

or wilfully suppresses, the facts ad- 
mitted by Gibbon, that all they con- 
tended for was “ the unalienable rights 
of comscence and privaie judgment,” 
and to decline boiding 
“ any communion with the gods of 
Rome and of the empire ;” and that 
Nera, (who was universally believed, 
by his own subjects, to have fired 
Kome,) in order “ to divert a suspi- 
cion,” which, (2s Gibbon justly re- 
marks. Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire. Vol. II. p. 337. Svo 
edition.) “ the power of despotism 
was unable to suppress, resolved to sub- 
stitute; IN HIS OWN PLACE, some Fic- 
criminals.” So far from asha- 
dow of guilt being attachable to the 
Christians at Rome,—<o far from their 
disturbing the public peace by their 
‘* famatical inroads” and “ tumultuary 
outrages,” we find, that even Ph- 
ny himself can discover no better 


INFLEXIBILEM OBSTINATIONEM DE- 
BERK PUNIRE.” Much has been said 


their ingenuity, in extenuating the 
horrible” crimes 


ing 
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bras, ad forarum tergus comfect:, 
ats couum cut crucibes 4 
afiz:, cat fammenci, digut ue 
Corn. Tacit. Ann. Lib.. AV. c 4. 
[his igmorznt and foolish woman, who 4 
we 
4 
4 
< 
ground for their punishment, than 2 
their heroic and “ inflexible” adhe- 
i rence to their cause. “‘ Negue caim | 
dubitabam, - | 
; quod jatereniur, pervicaciam certe et 
i tP and all the world knows, that both 
ay Hume and. Gibbon have exhausted 
again meek and © - 
Tacitus himself throughout 
aie we have made the e extract, be 
One = not of the most ferocious and perse- 
cuting character. The punishments 
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inflicted, indeed, prove the cause from 
which ther They do not be- 
tray the , but severe policy of a 
great and enlightened people, but ra- 
ther indicate the resentfal barbarity 
of an Oriental despot tottering on bs 
Musnnod, if, indeed, any despot ever 
inficted on his unhappy subjects sech 
hideous tortures 2s those practised by 
the Roman emperors againsi the pri- 
mitive converts to the religion of 
Christ. 

Having said so much on this sab- 
ject, we can hardly permit ourselves 
again to descend to matters of inferior 
interest and concernment. That our 
strictures, however, may not be sup- 
posed to be founded on passages too 
curiously culled to e a show,” 
we shal] just once more turn up a vo- 
lume at random. In p. 336, Vol. I. 
her Ladyship speaks of ““ Queen 
Ba, and im p. 339, we find “ Tre 
Canticues oF Jos” reckoned am 
the canonical books of the Old Testa- 
ment. In p. 280, the conchading line 
of the first paragraph of “ Paradise 


is ascribed to Pope ; and i 132, 
Vol. Il. Hannibal's attack the Ro- 
mans at the lake Thrasymenus, ( Aodie 
Perugia,) is pat down as one battle, 
while we are that another 
** fierce contest took place between the 
Carthagenians and the Roman forces” 
at Passignano. How will the reader 
be surprised to learn, that ; 
is on the borders of the lake Peru- 
gia, and was the identical scene of the 
memorable ambuscade and battle that 
broke the fine lezions of the rash Fla- 
minius, and shook the power of Rome ! 
Perce the gross and almost incredi- 
ignorance of history end general 
know! we have so fully ex- 
em it cannot be a matter of 


the course of our 
through the miserable trash ix 

bv thts woman, we have encountered 
the following outlandish words, ‘ail 
the legitimate offipring (we beg par- 
don for emploring sach an anti-te- 
volutionary word) of her Ladyship's 
own crantum : Ultramontains, 
* Pact,"—* of times, 


Sevarery,” * Dominate,” —* 
concuntes of existence,” 
onic Eiementery explesi 


Actrices.” —* sdhesion prin- 
ciple,“—* Flattering infirmities,” 
sttering,” arcfire post? 
Ductile dabness meandering,” — 
the of unsppropriated roy- 
alties,— A church embroid 
with scuh ture,"—** Duke ~ 4 
Domesticity,"—“ Caducity,"— 
“ To away dominions,” 
Romanticise,”— 
Obscurantism. Deserts de- 
minated,”"—“* Impudicity,””—* Love- 
making philological varie- 
ties,”” &e. Ke. Our next head i is, 
3. Inprcexcy. This may appear 
an extraordinary category under wh ich 
to class the sins af @ women’s wort 
vet truth compels us to speak out. 
Many of the passages in this book are 
of 'a kind to shame a rake of any sense 
and judgment, and whenever an op- 
tunity oceurs, we invariably find 
r Ladtyship sporting her badinage, 
her lascivious descriptions, and double 
entendres with a freedom, facility, 
and expertness, that may startle weak 
nerves. We shall only produce one 
of the least exceptionable instances of 
this sort of transgressions, and refer 
our readers to the rest. We dare not 
pollute our pages with the odious stulf 
which this ultra-radical in petticoats 
disports so much, cor amore. 


“* Wishing to visit the triumphal arch 


that it steed in the gardens of the Gover. 
nor, behind the fort. On ascending: to its 
we were received by a veteran, who, 

2 oy douceur, admitted us within 
walls, and presented us, not to the 

boki,” but to the Governor's 


howsck ~ The keys of the fortress 
seemed to hang from her smart French 
apron, and seme visitants might have found 
that there wai * more peril in her eve than 
fifty of their swords.” There was a saucy 
mock humility about ‘ber, inditating one. 
who, though Aired to strove, remained te 
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fect monument of antiquity to be seen in 
oe wonder that these volumes should set Italy till Rome is reached.) we were told 
every rule of English composition at 
| defiance. For a few glaring speci- 
| mens of errors in language, for which 
| _ the birch would have been most mer- : 
cilessly applied to a school-boy on 
the first form, we refer the reader | 
. to pp. 116, Note, 128, 215, and 
| | 230, of Vol. I. and to p. 93, Vol. 
Il. We select these from myriads 
of others. It is superfluous to point 
them out: every render will dis- 
cover them: for him or herself.—In 
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rule. As we returned, under her escort, 
from visiting the arct, we encountered the 
Governor, a most admirable dramatic fi- 
gure, in full uniform, and powdered tou- 
pee. ‘Shall I present you?’ said she, 
and, without waiting our answer, tripped 
up to him, continuing, ‘ Here are two 
Signiori, [does her Ladyship mean two gen- 
tlemen ?] who wish extremely to see your 
Belvedere.’ The arch look with which she 
said this, let us into the secret of the Go- 
vernor, that his belvedere was, for the pre- 
sent, his cheval de battaille. It was a lit- 
tle pavilion at the extremity of a bastion : 
beneath were the Pas | Quere pays] de Suze, 
and the vales of Piedmont ; above hung the 
snowy Alps ; and torrents fell, and streams 
trickled on every side. The Governor was 
the very epitome of the Vieille Cour. He 
walked with his hat off, shewed us his 
flower-knots, and praised the English, by 
whose ‘ advice and whose assistance’ for- 
tresses once more rose, and gallant gover- 
nors and pretty housekeepers ruled them. 
Nothing could be more theatric than the 
whole scene. The old sentinel, with one 
arm, smoking his pipe, under a broken 
arch; an old gardener, in a faded regi- 
mental, tying up a vine to the ramparts, 
were touches of high finish; for all here 
was old and mouldering, except the flowers 
and the housekeeper, who were alike mis- 


amongst such objects and such ima- 


gery.” Vol. 1. p. 31. 


Having only one wife at a time, 
Lady Morgan describes as “ the pri- 
vations of virtue ;” but we must de- 
sist, and take the liberty to refer those 
who are curious in ‘* women’s works,” 
to pp- 36, 96, (Vol. 1.) 65, and 66, 
(Vol. II.) for specimens of that shame- 
ropensity to gross allusions, by 
which both the France and Itaty 
of Lady Morgan are so disgracefully 
characterised. 

4 Inrevicion. In p. 3, Vol. 1. 
the Christian church is described as 
** founded in sacrifices enforced by 

tion, with terror for its spring, 
and human degradation for its object, 
dark, despotic, exclusive, and san- 
guinary, and arrogating to itself a di- 
vine origin.” This is pretty distinct 
as to her Ladyship's creed: and though 
compelled to do so in our justification, 
we cannot. but solicit the indulgence 
of all serious and religious persons 
who may take the trouble to wade 
through this article, for contaminating 
our pages with the following, the last 
extract which we shall produce under 
this head, referring merely, to the 
pagés, where — examples may 


[July 
be found in abundance, by all those 


who desire more. ‘* Meantime, some 
devotee, who paid dearly for the pri- 
vilege, tottered under the burden of 
an immense black Christ, larger than 
life ; while another pious athlete bore 
a white Christ of equal dimensions !” 
Vol. I. p. 249. At his leisure; the 
reader who desires further specimens, 
may consult the following pages of 
Vol. I. 23, 30, 188, 200, and 249 ; 
and of Vol. II. 86, 149, 179, 211, 274, 
and 412. This last is quite horrible, 
and, except this woman, there is not, 
we are convinced, another English 
writer that would have penned so 
atrocious an outrage on religion 
and decency. Our very blood almost 
curdled to read it. But we must ad- 
vance with our ungrateful examina- 
tion. 

5. Jacopinism. As Lady Morgan 
has appropriated this epithet to her- 
self, we need have no hesitation or de- 
licacy on the subject. She boasts of 
her imbecile hostility to the laws, re- 
ligion, and government, of her native 
country ; eulogises the 
spirit wherever it has shown itself, 
and with whatever crimes and atroci- 
ties it has been attended; lauds the 
upstart minions of the fallen military 
dynasty of France ; abuses every thing 
high and pre-eminent in point of ta- 
lent and rank in this country; and 
absolutely glories in her “* Jacobinical 
Cranium!!” The following story we 
are convinced would hardly pass cur- 
rent in the purlieus of the Palais Roy- 


** At length, however, convinced by re- 
iterated details that there was no feudality, 
no corvée, no gabelle, no convents, no sti- 
lettos, and no asylums; that nobles were 
obliged to pay their debts, and were not 
obliged to ask permission to go to Milan; 
and that nothing remained of the ancient 
institutions, but an heavy taxation, a mili- 
tary conscription, and a trammelled press— 
he invoked every Saint in the Calendar to 
witness his astonishment and indignation ; 
and called upon * his bosom’s counsellor, 
his better self,’ Cerutti, to know what was 
to be done, how the fragments of the an- 
cient structure were to be collected, how 
put ther, and by whom. Cerutti 

ughed at the royal consternation ; and 
told the King that for about sixpence of 
Piedmontese money, he, would buildup 
the ancient government A bel nuovo. ‘The 


sixpence advanced d minister ‘hob- 
bled off, and tn an 
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with a court-calendar, or red-book for, the 
year 1790. * There, Sire,’ said he, ‘ is 
your government already made. Replace 
all the persons you find here, who are still 
living, and fill up the vacancies ; and then 
for the price of this book, found on a stall 
near your Majesty's palace, you have your 
government re-established without trouble.’ 
The King was enchanted ; the active minis- 
try of the previous regime were imme- 
diately banished ; and in a few days little 
remained of the former system, but the a- 
buses which it suited the new order of 
things to retain. The convents were re- 
stored ; the streets filled with monks, pro- 
cessions, and soldiers; churches and forts, 
shrines and garrisons, rose in every quar- 
ter; the Code Napoleon was set aside; the 
line of distinction between the nobility and 
the people was more strongly drawn than 
ever ; the Queen again let the opera-boxes 
according to the due number of quarter- 
ings; and the King declared in the midst 
of a full court, upon being told that the 
King of Bavaria was a liberal, and that the 
King of Prussia had promised his people 
a constitution, * Jo solo sono veramente re.’ 
p- 55, Vol. I. 


For farther examples, see pp. 30, 
31, 216, and 234, of Vol. I. and Vol. 
II. passim. This book of Miladi’s 
will, we have no doubt, become 
6 BiSAog of the Radical Reformers. 


Our last topic shall be characterised 
in her Ladyship’s own words. 

6. “ PREMEDITATED PERVERSION 
or Facts.” ‘This is a grave and seri« 
ous crimination, and the proof shall 
be as complete as the vice here indi- 
cated is odious and revolting. Our 
. first example shall be from p. 12 of 
Vol. I. ‘‘ Francis (I.) when a prison- 
er in Spain, and weary of confinement, 
pledged his honour to the emperor 
that he would return if permitted to 
visit his dominions. "When he reach- 
ed the frontiers of France he burst in- 
to a fit of laughter at Charles’s credu- 
lity ; and arriving at Paris built a 
little pavilion, and calling it Madrid, 
took possession of it, with ‘ Me voici 
a@ Madrid.’” Now this story is as 
false as it is ridiculous, and what is 
more, Lady Morgan cannot but know 
that it is false. Will any human 
being that is in the smallest degree 
acquainted with history, believe in the 
“credulity” of the Emperor Charles 
V., or that he would have been the 
dupe of such an artifice as that record- 
ed above ? But it is of no use to rea- 


son, for if Robertsor, is to be believed 
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the whole story is an utter fabrication. 
Francis I. taken prisoner at the battle 
of Pavia, was, after a year’s detention 
at Madrid, released on paying an en- 
ormous ransom, making some terri- 
torial sacrifices, and entering into a 
league offensive and defensive with 
the emperor. For the truth of this 
statement we confidently refer to Ro- 
bertson’s great work, the History of 
Charles V. Of the same freedom with 
historical facts we have another ex- 
ample in p. 26, Vol. I. 


** The French army, under Louis XIV. 
became the slavish agent of the most ego- 
tistical ambition; and the excesses 
mitted to his troops diminished their po- 

ularity, and corrupted their discipline. 
The disasters which closed and disgraced 


his reign left the people discontented, and — 


the troops degraded. The military system 
continued to degenerate under Louis XV. 
The foreign foe was the least formidable 
enemy the army found toencounter. The 
battle of Fontenoy was nearly lost, because 
Sorty thousand men were left beyond the 
reach of cannon-shot to guard the person 
of the king, and his ambulating harem. 
The councils of war, held in the king’s ca- 
binet, were presided by his mistresses, and 
governed by courtiers, whose interest it was 


to counteract the unhappy commander, - 


who could do nothing without the court.” 


We had lately occasion to consult, 
with reference to an historical inqui+ 
ry, nearly every thing that had been 
written on the subject of the battle of 
Fontenoy, and even in the periodical 
publications of 1744 and 1745, many 
of which were in the hands of the 
mortal enemies of the French mos 
narch, we never found the least hint 
of such an absurd and monstrous 
piece of conduct as the king hazard» 


ing the loss of the battle, by retain-. 


ing 40,000 men to guard himself and 
his “‘ Ambulating Harem.”’ We disbes 
lieve the story in toto as inconsi 

both with authentic history, and with 
itself ; and we aver that an author of 
any veracity would never have pros 
duced it unless accompanied and for+ 
tified by the most undoubted authori« 
ty. With respect to our next exs 
ample, we have only to say, that.if 
there be a human being who will. be- 
lieve it on the dictum of this author, 
we wish her Ladyship all the comfort 
which she can possibly derive from 
euch easy faith. lage 
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miracle, to raise the populace against what 
was called the revolutionary party : the 
most ferocious of the ignorant population 
mounted a leaden Madonna in their hats, 
seized arms, and, drunk with wine and 
fanatism, proceeded with most sanguinary 
designs to Florence. ‘Their leader was Mr 
Windham, the British minister: he rode 
at the head of this infuriate mob, his frail 
but beautiful mistress on his right, (dress- 
ed and mounted as an Amazon;) on his 
left a Monk, with the crucifix in one hand 
and a pistol in the other. Countrymen of 
Milton, of Newton, and of Locke, it is 
thus your glorious name and honourable 
wealth have been prostituted at various 
epochs te aid the cause of oppression and 
of higotry !” p. 85, Vol. II. 

1 regret,” says Lady M. p. 147 of 
the saine volume, thata “‘ name so re- 
spectable should be found in these pages 
coupled with transactions of so dark a 
character.” We have no such feel- 
ing. ‘The greatest libel which Lady 
M. can write against a public charac- 
ter is to praise him. _[t will be recol- 
lected, however, that this woman 
pledged herself at the outset to “‘de- 
tail only facts backed beyond the pos- 
sibility of dispute by the authority of 
contemporary ‘testimonies.”- We are 
now enabled to ascertain what these 
contemporary testimonies” mean, 
as we are assured that the “ facts’? 
were “subjects of common conversa- 
tion in Florence!” So a serious and 
criminal accusation is preferred against 
an able and upright diplomatist, 
merely because such was the tittle- 
tattle and gossip of the Bonapartists 
at Florence!! A little farther on too, 
she tells a libellous story, which we 
scorn to repeat, on “ the authority of 
the contemporary testimonics” of a 
Princess P * ** * which being inter- 


preted, means nobody at all, for the — 


thing is a physical impossibility —La- 
vy Morgan would persuade us that 

e Countess of Albany was the wife, 
and not the harlot, of Victor Alfieri, 
merely because this poetical mad-cap 
thought fit, in one of his wild hu- 
mours, to honour her with the epi- 
thets of /a donna mia. The reason of 
this assertion of a falsehood, which 
every one knew to be such, was, that 
this adulteress, on one occasion, deign- 
ed to converse with Miladi from 
her box at the opera, and “ to 
talk of Alfieri,” an honour, which 
she could not do less than ‘endeavour 
to repay by a paltry and mendacious 


[July 
attempt to whitewash a strumpet who 
had dishonoured the lust branch of 
the royal House of Stuart. It is 


universally known in Italy, as Dr 


“Moore has long ago informed us, 


that Alfieri’s connection with the 
Countess of Albany, was just of that 
simple and convenient sort which 
generally obtains in the land of Cicis- 
beos, and Cavalieri Serventi. . We 
may, therefore, dismiss this Forma- 
rina, as Lady Morgan, but for the 
words of condescension at the opera, 
would have called her, with the slen- 
der ceremony, which our country ac- 
cords to ladies of her caste. Lady 


‘Morgan farther tells us, for she is de- 


termined to make a case, that the hus- 
band was “ brutal.” Certainly a 
husband that refuses to pander to the 
libidinous propensities of his faithful 
wife, deserves to be pilloried as “‘ bru- 
tal.” When a husband has once been 
injured, he is sure to be abused by 
all. women of loose morals ! 

We must now take our leave of 
this NorLazOMAHUITZTESPIXCAT-~ 
zin Of female authors- We had a 
great deal more to say, but we have 
already far transgressed our limits. 
We meant to conclude with a word 
of friendly admonition, but we were 
satisfied that her ladyship is so deeply 
inoculated with the dreadful virus of 
infidelity and Jacobinism, that no- 
thing which we could say or urge could 
be expected to make the least impres- 
sion. We do, however, deplore the 
monstrous perversion of her talents 
and industry for which she has to 
answer; and we cannot but feel 
ashamed of her impudent dogmatism, 
when she faces out the most marked 
aberrations from fact. With all the 
self-satisfied assurance of the. most 
complete vanity, she tells us that 
Hannibal, according to Livy, crossed 
the Alps by Mount Cenis, whereas 
every boily knows that the Prince of 
Roman historians has made the Car- 
thagenian Hero to pass by Mount 
Genévre, or the Alpis Cottia. © This 
is one of a thousand similar examples, 
in which the simple and. notorious 
truth is sacrificed with a wantonness of 
dogmatism, that admits of no parallel. 
In her historical prefixes, too, she is 
continual] ing ‘in ‘the “same 
way, and labouring, with a perverted 
industry, to accommodate facts to. her 
own particular opinions. We hope 
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_we have heen able to convince her 
that the public are not to be easily 
imposed on, and that there still are to 
be found some individuals in this age, 
whatever the daudatores temporis acti 
‘may say to the contrary, who love 
good taste, and cherish a regard for 
truth and virtue, and who, while they 
“ fear God,” are not ashamed to 
‘honour the King.” 
We think it an inde- 
pendent specimen y Morgan’s 
-work. We shall select the first that 
presents itself. 
__ & The high road of Portici runs through 
the old-fashioned paved court of its royal 
palace—a heavy cumbrous fabric, com- 
‘manding the bay. Though one of the 
most considerable and finely situated of 
the royal villas, it must have been a most 
gloomy and incommodious one, before the 
-elegant improvements made in it by its 
late ‘active, but transitory queen. The 
old custode, who showed us the apart- 
ments, had some difficulty in naming his 
_ late mistress by the title of Madama Mu- 
rat, instead of * her majesty,’ and had evi- 
dently got up a new vocabulary for the 
new (or old) regime. On entering, he ob- 
served to us, that the whole of the very 
elegant vestibule, in which we stood, the 
broad and double staircase, the cious 
corridor, and the beautiful little theatre, 
into which it opens, were all * fatti da 
Madama Murat.’ Again, a gallery orna- 
mented with su candelahras, and ac- 
commodated with elegant ottomans, ex- 
torted the laconic ‘ fatto da Madama Mu- 
rat.” Ina word, we found that endless 
suites of apartments, baths, cabinets, book- 
rooms, green-houses, orangeries, &c. &c. 
were all either painted, decorated, and fur- 
nished, or planned and erected *‘ da Ma- 
dama Murat.’ Some of the rooms exhi- 
bited a en extraordinary degree of taste 
in * consulting the genius ef the place.’ 
_ The walls were covered with paintings, eo- 
pied from the Pompeii, and the furniture 
was imitated from objects discovered there, 
and stil] preserved in the Museo at Naples. 
The draperies of the richest silk were all 
of the pam. ray loom; for ‘ Madama 
Murat’ made a complete clearing out of 
all the old and tawdry furniture of this pa- 
lace : so that, on the return of the royal fa- 
mily, they knew it as little as many other 
objects of her reformation and improve- 


ment; and expressed their surprise 


_ admiration, with a naiveté that still con- 
_ tributes the current coin of anecdote to the 
circulating medium of ridicules in Naples. 
___“* The apartments of the Ex-Queen are 
_ models of elegance and feminine taste. 
_ The bed-room, dressing-room, , boudoir, 
and library, are eminently so; and have 
VOL. IX. 


Lady Morgan's Italy. 


Non quella una modo Francese.” 


_ to be seen in the Musée Bourbon at Na- 


been left precisely as she last occupied 
them. Her dressing-boxes are on the 
toilette ; a miniature of her nephew, the 
little Napoleon, (hung by a ribbon,) de- 
corates the chimney-piece; her dejeuné, 
-on an English tray, stands in the centre 
‘of the room; and some pretty. éirennes 
(worked and embroidered for her by her 
ladies a few days before her reverses) are 
scattered on a sofa. Niente cangiato,” 
said the Cicerone, ‘ this!’ (and he 
approached her magnificent bed, and point- 

to two black crucifixes, and a pen- 
dent vase of holy water hung at its head,) 


On the King and his wife sleeping one 
night at Portici, these sacred images were 
hung up for the occasion. In the dressing- 
room, all the necessaries of the toilette, in 
crystal and silver, still remain; even some 
silver brushes lying where the femme-de- 
chambre of the late fair inhabitant had left 
them. It is said, that Madame Murat car- 
ried even to affectation her determination 
of not removing any thing that belonged to 
her royal state, and toek enly what’ she 
considered and private property. 
Portici was her favourite residence, and the 
numerous English and Irish nobility, 
whom she received there, can vouch for the 
courtesy and hospitality with which she did 
the honours of her 
Murat’s apartments join his wife's : 
‘they were equally luxurious, splendid, and 
-commodious ; the hangings all silk and sa- 
tin ; the all English and Turkey. 
The toilette splendid and recherchée, as 
that of the vainest petite maitresse, or royal 
beauty. Close to his superb sleeping-room 
is a simple little cabinet, with a small white 
dimity cam » where his secre 
Here, in this little bed-of the ex- - 
the Royal Bourbon—-the legitimate 
King of Naples, when he makes his visits 
toPortici. It is said that he walks about the 
in endless amusement, admiring all 
the elegant finery of which he has become 
the master; but still adhering to the little 
dimity bed, and the secretary’s closet, 
which resembles his own homely bed-room 
in his palace at Naples. He has added 
nothing but a large crucifix. : 
In an old of this 
all the portraits of the Murat and Bona- 
parte family are huddled with broken 
chairs and mouldering tables; but there is 
a cicerone to shew them, who ex to be 
as handsomely remunerated for the exhi- 
bition of the dumber room, as for the mu- 
seum of Portici, which is attached to the 
palace. This museum, so often described, 
_and so well worth describing, by those who 
can do justice to its merits, though now 
despoiled of its ancient bronzes, which are 


_ ples, still contains several hundred 
ings, in Fresco, taken from the 
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Though buried for eighteen hundred years, 
the colours of these antique paintings are 
wonderfully fresh. There was one that 
struck me particularly—it was a Sappho ; 
her stylus pressed to her lip, and her ta- 
blets lying open before her. It probably 
decorated the cabinet of some learned lady 
of Pompeii; for many of the paintings 
still remaining on their sites, were evident- 
ly appropriate to the rooms they decorat- 
ed.”” pp. 339-342, Vol. II. 


VARIETIES. 


Unpenr this head we purpose occa-~ 
sionally to group together such shreds 
of knowledge as, though they possess 
an independent interest, do not readily 
fall under a more general form of clas- 
sification. 

We make the following extracts 
from a book just published, entitled 
‘* Recollections of a Classical Tour 
through various parts of Greece, ‘Tur- 
key, and Italy, by Peter Edmund 
Laurent.” 

[En passant, this title is somewhat 
of a misnomer : at least, if we are per- 
mitted to collect its, meaning from the 
admirable work of Eustace. We fear 
much, that Mr Laurent’s acquaint- 
ance with classical subjects is as cir- 
cumscribed, as the style of the book 
before us is clumsy, and even un- 
grammatical. In addition to the ac- 
count of the death of the venerable 
Winckelman, we shall give a speci- 
nen of his manner of treating a clas- 
sical question of some difficulty and 
interest, and of the self-complacent 
flippancy with which he has presum- 
ed to make mention of an enthusias- 


tic scholar and intelligent traveller."] 


Assassination of Winckelman. 


* Ir was at Trieste that Winckel- 
man was assassinated by a villain 
named Arcangeli. This man had been 
a cook in the house of the Count of 
Cataldo at Vienna, and had been con- 
demned to death for several crimes, 
but had received his pardon: he met 
his victim on the read from Vienna 
~ me and gained his confidence 

y affecting to have a t love for 
the Fine Arts. Winckelman was 0c- 
eupied in a room of his inn writin 
some notes for a new edition of his 
History of Art, when Arcangeli in- 
terrupted him by asking bim to see 
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Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Stabia, ‘some medals; hardly had the Anti- 


opened the trunk which con- 
when his murderer 
threw on his neck a running knot and 
endeavoured to strangle him; not 
being able to succeed in his purpose, 
the villain’ pierced him in several 
places with a knife: he was imme- 
diately seized and executed for his 
crime; but his punishment did not 
repair the loss which literature expe- 
rienced by the death of Winckelman. 
The venerable antiquary lived suffi- 
ciently long to receive the spiritual 
consolations of his church, and to dic- 
tate his will, by which he named Car- 
dinal Albani his sole legatee. 

“‘ Winckelman was the son of an 
obscure tradesman of Steudal in Bran- 
denburgh ; by indefatigable exertions 
he raised himself to a most conspi- 
cuous rank in the study of antiquity : 
he was member of nearly all the learn- 
ed societies in Europe, and his name 
will be ever dear to artists.” p. 5. 

[The author from whom we have 
made the above extract describes 
himself as “‘ a mere butterfly among 
travellers.” How justly he has a 

reciated his own character the fol- 
owing extract, which we shall oppose 
to another from Dodwell’s splendid 
and learned work on Greece, will suf- 
ficiently show. ] 


Le Chevalier and the Plain of Troy. 


“ Tixt the last century, the ques- 
tion remained undecided as Strabo 
had left it ; but in the year 1785, Le 
Chevalier discovered a spot in the 
plain, or rather at the foot of Mount 
Ida, which seemed better to answer 
the description of the poet: it was a 
hill near the village of Bounar-Bashi, 
which he chose for his Pergamus: 
the river, which before every traveller 
had regarded as the Scamander, was 
now proved to be the Simoeis, and the 
former-Simocis remained without ‘a 
name: much was said concerning the 
hot and warm (Qu. cold ?) sources of 


the newly found Scamander. Other 


travellers, with an imagination less 
heated, visited this spot ; they found 
the distance from Bounar-Bashi to the 
Hellespont too great ; they discovered 
that the sources of the new Scaman- 
der, instead of being one warm, and 
the other cold, were both “warm: 
many difficulties were raised against 
the system of Le Chevalier, and re-. 
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butted with warmth by his friends. 
Two parties immediately divided the 
classic world ; one contended for the 
truth of the minute, and often fanci- 
ful details of Le Chevalier; while 
others denied the truth of many of the 
most important facts brought forward 
by that geographist. Both parties 
were violent, and, as generally hap- 
pens in such cases, equivocation took 
the place of truth, passion that of ar- 
gument. 

To conciliate the two parties is a 
task which I have neither the wish 
nor the talent to perform. I have too 
often experienced, that when once dis- 
cord has reared her head in religion, 
in politics, or literature, argument is 
the last instrument to which resort 
must be had to check its influence ; 
blustering. ignorance (this is quite 
unique and perfect of its kind!) ge- 
nerally peas one of the factions, 
and the tyranny of the other neces- 
sarily ensures a temporary quiet! 
When I visited the plain of Ilium, I 
had heard ut litile of the dispute in 
question. I knew, indeed, that some 
— had endeavoured to prove the 

rojan war a fable; but I rejected 
the idea, as a Christian does that of 
infidelity, from which, in future life, 
he guesses much harm may perhaps 
accrue, while, with certainty, he knows 
that no bad effects can ensue from his 
adhering to the tenets of his ances- 
tors.” pp. 45, 46. 


[The following is Mr Dodwell's 
opinion of the |] 


** Mons. Le Chevalier is author of 
the learned works, entitled, ‘ Voyage 
dans la ‘Troade,’ 3 vols. in 8vo, with 
an atlas, and ‘ Voyage de la Propon- 
tide, et du Pont Euxine,’ 2 vols. in 
8vo, with maps. It is to this cele- 
brated traveller that the world is in- 
debted for settling, in a clear and un- 
equivocal manner, the long. contro- 
versy about the position of Troy, and 
its memorable plain. The author of 


the present tour visited the Troade, | 


with the Iliad of Homer, and the 
Travels of Le Chevalier, as his only 
guides ; and he can, with other tra- 
vellers who have been upon the spot, 

was Mr Laurent ever actually “ on 

e spot?”) bear testimony to the 
scrupulous accuracy of the work ; and 
it is certain, that those who have 
since written upon the same subject, 
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have either copied the ideas of Le 
Chevalier, or, if they have differed 
from him, they have committed er- 
rors, or fabricated systems which can- 
not be upheld.” Dodwell’s Classical 
and Topographical Tour through 
Greece. Preface, p. 9. Note. 


King Richard 11. 


WHEN newes was brought unto 
King Richard the Second, that his 
unkles of Yorke and Gloucestor, the 
Earles of Arundell, Warwicke, Dar- 
by, and Nottingham, with others of 
that faction, who sought to reforme 
the misorders of the King, or rather 
of his wicked counsellors, were as- 
sembled in a woode neere unto the 
court ; after hee had asked other mens’ 
opinions, what was to be done in so 
weightie and doubtful a case; at length 
he merrily demaunded of oneSir Hugh 
a Linne, who had beene a good mili- 
tarie man in his dayes, but was then 
somewhat distraught of his  wittes, 
what he would advise him to doe. 
** Issue out, (quoth Sir Hugh,) and 
let us set uppon them, and slay them 
every mother’s sonne ; and, by God's 
eyes, when thou hast so done, thou 
has killed all the faithfull friendes 
that thou hast in England.” 


A TALE, 
( By the late Dr John Leyden. ) 


An English lugger once, as stories say, 
Held o’er the yeasty waves her pathless 


way, 
Cleaving the dark green deep with bend- 


ing keel, 
While all the sailors cried, with tuneless 
threats, 
“ God bless the noble Betsy! how she 
floats ! 


See how she skims the ocean like a seal !”” 


While thus, with flying sails, and conscious 
ride, 
abaes” from land they o’er the waters 
glide ; 
The rising blasts were heard to whisper 


shrill 
‘The roaring d began to heave and swell, 
And soon the billows o’er the Betsy fell, 


Each like a vast stupendous foamy hill. 
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ing, hawling, 
7 Unfurling, cursing, praying, storming, 
bawling, 
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, frighted sailors. stood like ton, the old minstrel of Orleans, who 

And, hopeless to’ i ver tabor, stu with bits o 

At dhnes ny inscribed with the coats-of-arms of 


es they all seemed praying to the 
devil, 
And sometimes praying to the Lord of 
Hosts. 


Yet still the noble Betsy stood the shock, 
No mountain-wave could shake her heart 
of oak, 
Till all the fury of the storm was past, 
When, though the ship was neither hurt or 
batter'd, 
They found their compass all to pieces 
shatter’d, 
At which each mariner look’d sore a- 


ghast. 


“* Now, Heaven preserve us! we have lost 
the North,” 
The master cried; ‘ my skill is little 
worth,” 
While freezing horror shook his hardy 
joints. 
At last asturdy Scotchman op’d his mouth ; 
the Sout | 


*Tis there the Scotchman's compass al- 
ways points.” &c. &c. 


Minstrels. 


Dr Percy has led Dr Beattie into 
a radical error concerning this order 
of men. The minstrels never were 
the authors of the poems they recited, 
any more than the ballad-singers in 
the streets compose the ballads. In 
the middle ages, ecclesiastical music 
bore the sway, and was chiefly used 


in the minster’s or monasteries, (West- 


minster, &e. &c.) whence minstrel, 
who was merely and solely a singing 
musician, and never had any preten- 
sions: to the sacred character of a mak- 
er, trouvere, troubadour, “finder,” or 
inventor.” Other names for the 
were, chanteurs, conteurs, 
and, in contempt, jongleurs or jug 
leurs, from the tinge of their ‘alee 
ments. 

Eyen in the earliest times, (Fau- 
chet Poesie Fr. p. 74,) the reward of 
& wmienestriér ‘or’ chanteour who. had 


pleased the lord of the castle wasan . 
old cloak, which would have been a 


pretty reeompence for a poet or sma 
& profession which intluaded kings, 


priners) and barons, among its follow-_ 


_ QOne.of the last, minstreision record 
is mentioned by Fauchet, po 
remember to have seer Martin Bara- 


those he had taught to dance.” 

Thus a minstrel might very natue | 
rally be a dancing-master ; but @ poet 
has a very different trade, and would 
have said to a minstrel, sus ad lyram. 
Blind Henry, who chaunted his own 
verses on Wallace, is a striking ex- 
ception, (exceptio firmat regulam ;) 
but who will call his rhymes poetry, 
aterm which specially indicates in- 
vention, united with fire, force, and 
beauty 


Mineralogy of Buchanan. 

Txis great master, a ded by so 
many learned men in foreign coun- 
tries, as the only Latin poet worthy 
to be classed with the ancients, is al- 
so,a pure and classical historian in re- 
gard to style. The same pen which 
produced the address to Mary, 


Nympha Caledonie# que nunc feliciter ora, 
&e. 


(which is sweeter than Tibullus or 
even than the Attic honey of Hymet= 
tus,) has passages worthy of Tacitus, 
such as “ in tanta fame prodigalitate, 
exigue pecunie parci,” ke. 

His description of Dunbarton Cas» 
tle (lib. 20) is minute and elaborate, — 
as he was born in the vicinity. ‘The 
rock, says he, is very hard, and, when ° 
broken, exhales an odour of sulphur. 
Is this true at present, Messieurs the - 
Vulcanists? It is surmounted,.. he 
adds, by a sazum magnesii lapidis, 
quite coherent, which in modern lan- | 
guage would be magnetic rock. 

In the first edition, Edinburgh, 


. 1582, the Greek words are left blank, 


that type not being then used in Scote © 
land. Tn the account of the bold con- 

quest of Dunbarton Castle, the Elze- 
virs have put when the 
soldier is seized with a fit, The word 
is too strong, as in. apoplexy he would 
have fallen at once. 


Resolution:of some English Verbs. 
We have been favoured with the. 


following resolution of such phrases, 


as It rains, it snows, it. thunders, it 
lightens, &c. &c.—Fach of these phra- 
ses constitutes, of itself, an entire pro= 
position. How then, it may be asked, . - 
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is the pronoun to be resolved in such 
cases a8 these, where there is nothing 
to which you can refer as explanatory 
of the insulated pronominal word 
in this unique and peculiar appli- 
cation? The difficulty is only appa- 
rent, not real. It is a very common 
practice in language to utter, first, a 
most unqualified affirmation or nega- 
tion, and immediately to limit, modi- 

, or even neutralise it altogether, by 

e qualifying words subsequently 
uttered: Thus, “ IF believe—tiot one 
word of what you say :"—— T deny 
—nothing :”—“ I hate—no man.” 
Now, it is most unquestionable, that 
the meaning of the first part of these 
several sentences. is totally altered, 
modified, and restricted, by the qua- 
lifying, clauses subjoined. Let us ap+ 
ply this principle to. the case before 
us—-(Jt rains.)—TIt, by itself, is 
indeterminate, but it must refer 
either to what goes before or fol- 
lows, or is immediately understood. 
Here nothing goes before or follows, 
to which it can F hence 
something must be intuitively under- 
stood. This being admitted, we have 
next the verb rains—a verb deserip- 
tive of a state, or condition, which can 
only: be predicated of one thing, of all 
the things in the universe, namely, 
the sky, or firmament. We cannot 
say the earth, or the sea, raitis: —we 
can apply the verb only in one way, 
with respect to which no one’ cai be 
mistaken. The object to which it, 
therefore, refers in such phrases as, it 
rains—it thunders—it lightens—it 
snows; and the like, is as apparent as 
if it had been named or affirmed with 
the a of a propositiony—and is 
nothing more than one of those neces- 
without which 

nguage w ‘an imperfect and 
clumsy. vehicle of tho og These 
observations, however, will only apply 
to phrases of the description which I 
have just mentioned ; namely, to those 
that refer to ax object known to all 
the. world. the. instant the verb is 
euunciated. Such phrases, therefore, 
as it happens—it appears, &c. are 
nonsignificant, until joined with some- 
thing in the shape of a determinate 

Ant1GAS is a native of Monte Video; 
he took an active part in the com- 
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to carry on, the British 


*69 
mencement of the Revolution, and at 
one time had some share in the new 
vernrtient of Buerios Ayres; but 
fie time he begun his activé career 
was the period of the P uese €X- 
tending their territories to the River 
Plate, and it has been his never ceas- 
ing ape to that power that has 
made him known to the world. Upon 
their oe his native territory, he 
swore eternal enmity, repaired to 
Monte Video, and endeavoured to de- 
fend it against the invaders ;. it, how- 
ever, fell, but he annoyed-them in the 
possession of it, keeping the country, 
almost to the gates of the town, un- 
der his power. He was indefatigable 
in his efforts to rid his native soil of 
its enemies, and, with means ap 
rently no way proportionate to the ef- 
fect, kept the power of an extensive 
kingdom at bay. Without any regu- 
lar resources, he me kept the 
field, and, with a ha of men, 
harassed an organized army. Defeat 
to him appeared only to call: forth 
new exertions. He disputed ev 
inch of ground, and did all without 
assistance from neighbouring chiefs. 
Every chief and government around 
are his mortal enemies, and he is uni- 
versally branded by them with the 
epithets of bandit and robber ; but he 
is evidently a man of energy and con- 
sistency, and is the only public man 
that has yet appeared in South Ameri- 
ca, whose character and actions take a 
hold of the imagination. He has al- 
bg been a friend to the English, 
and, during the fiercest war he had 
was the 
only one that waved in ty in the 
waters of the Uraguay and Paranai 
In fact, there was a ‘of com- 
merce entered into between him and 
the British commander, Commodore 
Bowles. 


Blandine. 
(From the Nederslandsche Muzen-Almanack.) 
Blandine stond blij als een bloempje te 
De aan hester en 
t: 
Blandine zit bleeh en ir’ dtoef heid 


zonken 
Zij lachte der velden van 


zich vers 
heug. 
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Wat gingen de buijen des winter’s haar 
aun 


) 
Lizander zat teér aan haar zyde te kozen. 
Wat zijn haar de bloemen, die rondom 
haar staan ? u 
Nu zit zij alleen bij haar bloeijende rozen. 
Des winters beminde Lizander haar teér ; 
°T is lente, de ontrouwe bemint haar niet 
meér. 


Geen sneuw op de velden, geen ijs in 
den oloed ; 
Doen minnende harten verkleumen en tril- 
len ; 
De liefde zet zielen en zinnen in gloed, 
Al razen de buijen zoo nijdig zij willen ; 
De liefde geniet als de scepping ont- 
beerd ; 
Dat heeft in den winter Blandine ge- 
leerd. 


Natur stroij’ haar schatten in overdaad — 


uit; 
’T is bar zonder liefde, ’t is ledig ap aarde ; 
- Laat groenen en richen het loover en 


kruid, 

De liefd maaht enkel de schepping van 
waarde. 

Geen rozen zijn schvon die de liefde niet 
kleunt ; 

_ Dat keeft in de leute Blandine vespeurd. 


N. B.—We trust some of our read- 
ers, who, “‘ in bicipiti somnidsse Par- 
nasso meminerunt,” will favour us 
with a poetical version of the above. 


THE MIDNIGHT CITY, 
Al Sonnet. 
THE stars are blotted from the map of 
heaven ; 
Beneath, the far-outstretching city lies, 
Shrouded in silence, save the watchman’s 


cries 
Which at appointed intervals are heard, 
' To note the cheerless vigils of the night, 


Now heard distinct and loud, now far 
. away, 
Sullen and lonely, sinking to decay. 
_ A thousand gems of tiny lustre bright, 
Point out, with twinkling ray, the homes 
of man, 
Hushed is the voice of merriment and 
mirth ; 
The bustle and the businesses of earth ; 
The living part of life's diurnal span ; 
Thus all the lustre of existence creep, 
One half in weariness, and one in sleep. 


THE SMOKY TOWN. 


Wuy do I climb the hills aloft, 

And linger on yon pointed rock ? 
Why do I turn my eyes so oft 

To yonder town, so grey with smoke ? 


Because in yonder smoky town 
She lives, the lass whom I lo’e best, 


Varieties. 


[July 

To come again and see her soon, 
She whisper’d, when ¥ saw her last. 
Ye pleasures go, I love you not, * 


Thow harlot, joy! I’m sick of thee— 


My mind is full of one great thought, 
The lass I love, and who loves me. 


Then come thou frae the smoky town, 

And dwell with me the hills among,— 
The hills with balmy heath are brown, 
’ The nights are short, the days are long. - 


Then come thou frae the smoky town, 
The cushat now begins to coo, . 

The lark blaws shrill his matin horn, 
And moss-birds chirp for the cuckoo ; 


The curlew winds his sithy bill, 
The plovers whistle o’er the lea, 

Or flighter round the herd’s boy still,— 
All, all are glad excepting me. 


Then come thou frae the smoky town, 
I'll lead thee o’er the greeny lea, 

I'll lead thee ’mong the heath so brown, 
A soft, soft bed to thee and me. 


TO AN EYE. 
** It was her e’en sae bonny blue.” 


THERE’s something in that mild, but 
bright blue eye, ' 
Sweet as the calm and lovely look of 
heaven, 
When the last sunbeam trembles o’er the 
sky 
And lovely sparkling glows the star 
even. 
Oh! it distils the ambrosial dews of love : 
Its glance reveals a seraph there abiding : 
When falls the lash, its liquid lustre 
hiding, 
As cower the quiv’ring wings of timid 
dove, 
Lapped into languor, dearly, tenderly— 
The heart does homage, wond’ring at the 


spell, 
That thus so silently—and yet so well 
Has bound it in a trance of ecstasy. 
Oh! he on whom that eye in kindness 
bends 
May laugh at faithless men—he has a 
world of friends. 


FOR A QUEEN'S MAN, 


THE snow on #tna sleeps beside the fire ; 
Why not a Queen, unstain’d by base de- 


sire, 
When she a Heroine, wandering o’er the 
Watch’d by a Trojan of her menial train, 
Sleep, on the deck of the far-famed polacre, 


- Returning from Jerusalem and D’Acre, 


Chaste as the snow beside the burning 
crater ?— 
The snow defies the power of the volcano, . 
And so did she the Don Italiano. — 
8 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Noble's Arabic Vocabulary.—Sometime 
ago, Mr James Noble, Teacher of Lan- 
guages, Edinburgh, published ‘* Remarks 
on an Index to Richardson's Arabic Gram- 
mar,” by which he has rendered an emi- 
nent service to Oriental Literature, at 
present so much neglected in our country. 
It is no less novel than interesting to hear 
of such a work issuing from the press in 
Scotland, where there are no public endow. 
ments for the encouragement of those in- 
clined to study the languages of the East, 
and where a few meagre lessons in He- 
brew have hitherto been dignified with the 
deceptive title of Oriental Learning.— 
The Arabic is known to be the richest 
and most copious language on earth. 
It contains immense, and yet unreveal- 
ed, manuscript treasures of history and 
poetry ; and consequently promises a rich 
reward to the ambitious and indefatigable 
student. Whether, therefore, we regard 
the value and importance of the acquisition, 
considered by itself, or with reference to 
our gigantic Kastern Empire, and to those 
individuals whose views of interest and am- 
bition may attract them to the “* Land of 
the Sun ;’’ we cannot but consider Mr 
Noble’s attempt as likely to prove emi- 
nently useful, as well as in the highest de- 
gree creditable to his talents and industry. 
In the words of an ingenious correspond- 
ent, ‘* Mr Noble is a young man of very 
promising talents, and the most indefatiga- 
ble industry ; and we hope that the pa- 
tronage of a generous and enlightened pub- 
lic will encourage him to still greater ex- 
ertions in the study of Oriental Literature.” 

Cause of Mildew.—In the Philosophi- 
cal Magazine for 1805, Vol. XXI. page 
320, there is a paper by the late Sir Joseph 
Banks on the subject of Mildew or Blight, 
which he ascribes to a minute parasitical 
fungus, which has been drawn in its vari- 
ous states by Mr Bauer. We are not sure 
that the existence of such a fungous forma- 
tion has been positively ascertained ; but 
granting that it has, the phenomenon in 
question appears to us to proceed from 
a different cause. Blight takes place 
more frequently in wheat than in other 
sorts of grain, and generally about the end 
of July, or the beginning of August. 
This we ascribe to the compact formation 
of the ear of wheat; this, during a fog, 
absorbs & great portion of moisture, which, 
in days when the sun does not break 
through till noon, being rapidly evaporat- 
ed, produces coid, and kills the plant. 
Oats are seldom blighted. The reason is 
obvious. The long arms or levers of the 
ear, when agitated by the slightest breeze, 
VOL. IX. 


shake off the moisture deposited. A para- 
sitical fungus, did it really exist, could only 
produce mildew, by absorbing a quantity 
of moisture to be evaporated as already 
mentioned. See Dr Wells on Dew. The 
experiments detailed in that ingenious 
treatise corroborate this explanation of the 
phenomenon in question. If our notions 
are well founded, a very simple and effec- 
tual preventive against mildew, in ald si- 
inations, may very readily be applied. 
Destructive Marine Worm.—Sir R. Ker 
Porter, in his Travels in Georgia, Persia, 
&c. relates the following remarkable fact : 
—‘* A dock-yard has been established on 
the eastern shore of the Ingul, for building 
ships of war. An arsenalof this kind, and 
to be constantly at work too, is necessary 
to maintain a navy on these shores; for 
the Black Sea possesses a peculiarity. more 
hostile to its fleets than the guns of the 
most formidable enemy,—nothing. more 
than a worm; but the progress of that 
worm is as certain and as swift as the run- 
ning grains of an hour-glass; it preys on 
the ship’s bottom, and when once it has 
established itself, nothing that has yet been 
discovered can stop its ravages. Even 
coppered vessels are ultimately rendered 
useless, when an opening admits the per- 
foration of this subtle little ereature.”” 
New Barometer.—Mr Barth of Stras- 
burg has just published, in the Gazette of 
Mayence, his discovery of a New Barome- 
ter, which will announce every change of 
the weather thirty hours before it happens. 
This instrument, which, in the time of 
Galileo, would perhaps have conducted the 
inventor into the prisons of the Inquisition, 
will, it is asserted, give notice of thunder 
storms twelve hours before they occur. 
Literature.--The literary world wili be 
glad to learn, that the long celebrated lib- 
rary of Count Melzi has lately been 
bought at Milan, by Messrs Payne and 
Foss of London, by whom it has been-re- 
sold to Frank Hail Standish, Esq. in an 
entire state, and is coming over to this 
country. This magnificent collection con- 
tains, among many other rarities of the 
15th century, the Livii Historia Spire, 
1470, printed upon vellum with capitals, 
most tastefully illustrated; the most per- 
fect copy known. The Lucretius Brescia 
Ferrandi, of the first edition of which 
there are only two other copies besides 
this, which are in the libraries of Lord 
Spencer, and Count Delziof Florence. In 
the collection is also the first Virgil of 
1469, &c. 
Water Velocipede.—The Walk- 
to 


ing upon Water,” applied to Mr_ Kent's 
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recent exhibitions, are improper. The 
apparatus which he uses consists of three 
hollow tin cases of the form of an oblong 
hemispheroid, connected together by three 
raised iron bars, at the meeting of which 
is a seat for the exhibitor.. These cases, 
filled with air or some gas, are of such a 


magnitude, that they can easily support | 


his weight ; and as the length of the ma- 
chine, from the tin case in front, to each 
of the two in the rear, is about ten feet, 
and the breadth, between these two, is about 
eight feet, he floats very steadily upon the 
water. The feet of the exhibitor rest on 
stirrups, and he attaches to his shoes, by 
leather belts, two paddles, which turn 
round a joint when he brings his foot for- 
ward to take the stroke, and keep a verti- 
cal position, when he draws it back against 
the resisting water. By means of the al- 
ternate action of his feet, he is enabled to 
advance at the rate of five miles an hour. 

New Chemical Apperatus.—Mr Charles 
Cameron of Glasgow has invented and su- 
perintended the construction of an apparatus 
for Dr M‘Gavin, Nelson Street, Glasgow. 
Its purpose is for the manufacture of 
Soda-water, or of any other mineral water 
requiring to be charged with Carbonic 
Acid Gas. The apparatus displays great 
ingenuity, having neither gasometer nor 
air-pump, yet a boy is capable of compress- 
ing into any vessel thirty or forty atmo- 
spheres of gasin as many minutes as half 
a dozen men would with the forcing pump, 
(commonly used,) in as many hours; in 
fact, it is the discovery of a new power 
equal to steam ; more applicable to many 
purposes, although more expensive. “An 
apparatus equally effective as a forty horse 
power steam engine, would occupy a space 
of four feet square, requiring neither fire 
nor water. The present price of Sulphuric 
Acid alone prevents it from superseding 
the steam engine, in its application to the 
propelling of vessels. It is, however, to 
be hoped that the progress of the arts will 
at a future period overcome this barrier. 

Paper Making.—A manufactory of 
paper from straw has been established at 
Okanion, near Warsaw, the success of 
which is expected to reduce the price of 
paper. This manufactory will be cenfin- 
ed, for the present, to pastehoard and 
thick paper. 

Surgicat Case.—In the lately published 
Transactions of the Literary Society of Bom. 
bay is an account of a surgical case, in 
which the loss of a portion of bone in the 
arm of an Arab has been supplied, through 
the dexterity of a native surgeon, by a sil- 
ver tube. 

New Musical Instrument.—The Ter- 

ion, a musical instrument of an entire- 
y novel description, has lately arrived in 
London from Germany. It combines the 
sweetness of the flute and clarionet with 


the energy of the horn and bassoon, and 
yielding a full and rich harmony, resem- 
bling an orchestra of wind instruments. 
This surprising effect is said to be produc. 
ed by the most simple combination of a 
range of wooden staves! 

Remedy for Swelled Cattle—Mr J. 
Bligh of Stone, Cornwall, thus communi- 
cates to the Editor of the Farmer's Jour- 
nal, a remedy for swelled cattle: ‘* { have 
often had cattle prodigiously blown out in 
the hide, particularly about the flank, by 
eating turnips or green clover, and kave 
found hog’s lard (either mixed with salt or 
without) an infallible remedy. I have a 
couple of lumps, each about the size of a 
pullet’s egg, put down the throat with the 
hand, the person who does it holding fast 
the tongue at the same time rather out of 
the mouth; and upon withdrawing it the 
animal swallows the lard. I generally mix 
about a tea-spoonful of salt with each ball 
of lard. The effect appears to be the dis- 
charge of wind upwards, as eructation im- 
mediately follows; and it is not improba- 
ble but that the stomach might be deprived 
of the salutary action by the swollen state 
of its contents.” 

Medical Case.—Professor J. D. Her 
holdt of Copenhagen, Knight, delivered in 
the Royal Medical Society at Copenhagen, 
on the 8th of March last, an interesting 
Latin dissertation ; it relates undoubtedly 
to one of the most remarkable cases in the 
annals of medicine. A woman, after hav- 
ing been subject for several years to vio- 
lent pains and spasms, was freed, by the 
ability of this physician, from 273 needles, 
which were cut out in different parts. It 
is a question of great interest how this ex- 
traordinary number of needles should have 
come into her body, and how far the pains 
which she suffered have been caused there- 
by. The woman is now doing very well. 

Reading Societies and Literary Institu- 
tions in the United Kingdom.—It may 
be estimated that there exist at present not 
less than 6500 of these useful institutions 
of various degrees. and for various purposes, — 
inthe United Kingdom ; and that, owing 
to their convenience and proved utility, 
above 1000 new ones have been formed 
within the last three years. 

Some of them have permanent and ac- 
cumulating libraries, and of these there 
are about 260; others circulate the books 
from member to member, and every two 
or three years sell them to augment their 
capital; of these there are not less than 
500; while others, to the number of 70, 
are Magazine Societies, for the circulation 
of Magazines, Reviews, and _ periodical 
Journals. The 260 permanent. libraries 
accommodate about 8000 families with 
books and periodical works, that 600 book 
societies about 14,000 families; and the 
magazine societies about 9000 families ; 
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hence above 30,000 families become by 

these means more or less literary, at an in- 

dividual expence, varying from half a 
inea to two guineas per annum. 

The first book society appears to have 
been formed at Leicester about the year 
1740; and among its members were the 
late Dr Pulteney, the Rev. Mr Aikin, (fa- 
ther of Dr A. and Mrs Barbauld,) and 
other persons who have subsequently ac- 

uired celebrity. The plan spread from 
that centre of the kingdom till it has been 
generally adopted. 

The first permanent library was the old 
library at Birmingham, which had once 
the honour to rank Dr Priestley and Mr 
Watt among its members, and was insti- 
tuted about the year 1776. 

Besides, there also exist in every ‘parish 
and hamlet of the empire, Newspaper So- 
cieties, in which seven, eight, or nine per- 
sons, club their sixpence, or even a penny, 
a-week, to take in and circulate from one 
to the other, a London, and one, two, or 
three, provincial papers. Of these there 
are not less than 5000 scattered through 
the empire, serving with mental food at 
least 50,000 families. 

Circulating Libraries are a species of 
reading societies, but not under the direc- 
tion of subscribers. It is computed that 
there are in the united kingdom at least 
1500 of them, supported on an average by 
70 subscribers, and supplying with books 


at least 100,000 individuals regularly, and 
another 100,000 occasionally. 

There exist likewise an infinite number 
of minor reading institutions, formed by 
sects and parties, to effect various purposes 
of zealots in church and state. 

Besides these institutions, whose objects 
are books and the use of the press, above 
150 societies exist in Great Britain, pro- 
vided with apparatus for Philosophical and 
Chemical experiments. 

The Societies in England are nearly in 
the proportion of 10 in Scotland 4, in Ire- 
land 2, and in Wales 1,—the population 
in millions being respectively at 11, 3, 6, 
and 2. 

Africa.—Mr Campbell, the missionary, 
whose former Travels into South Africa 
sre before the public, has lately returned 
after another journey equally interesting. 
He penetrated 800 miles from Cape Town, 
a greater distance than any other traveller 
whose good fortune it has been to return, 
and considerably beyond Latakoo. He 
has discovered several new and large towns. 
The population of some of those amount 
to 10,000 or 12,000 persons; the people 
friendly and docile, possessing much skill 
in the manufacture of pottery, in smelting 
of iron, and other useful arts, besides so in- 
telligent as to know the value of, and wish 
for the introduction of better informed ar- 
tizans. They have likewise desired mis~ 
sionaries to be sent to them. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Mr O’Connor’s long expected transla- 
tion of the ancient Chronicles of Ullad, 
prefaced by an ample dissertation on the 
Pheenician language, in which the chro- 
nicles are written, is about to be put to 
press. The earliest of these chronicles are 
anterior to the age of Moses, and give the 
history of the tribe of Iber, its migrations 
from Asia to Spain and Ireland, and the 
political events of the monarchy, from the 
year 2000 to 15 before Christ. A work of 
greater originality, curiosity, and we will 
add, of more unequivocal authenticity, was 

rhaps never submitted to the world. 

he MSS. from which Mr O’Connor 
makes his translation are about 700 years 
old, and will be exhibited in London, at 
the time the work is published, for the sa- 
tisfaction of the curious. 

Proposals have been circulated by Mr 
Valpy for publishing by subscription, a 
collection from the works of the most cele- 
brated poets of Italy, from the end of the 
twelfth to the beginning of the nineteenth 


century ; arranged in chronological order, 


and accompanied by biographical and cri- 
tical accounts of their lives and writings, 
extracted from the most distinguished writ- 
ers on the literary history of Italy ; under 
the direction of William Roscoe, Esq. au- 
thor of the Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
and of the Life of Leo X., &c. It will be 
printed in 48 parts, octavo; each to aver- 
age 400 pages, and 12 to be delivered in 
the year. It will be ornamented with at 
léast eight portraits of those eminent au- 
thors, of whom authentic likenesses can be 
obtained. 

Those papers which have appeared in 
the London Monthly Magazine under the 
signature of ** Common Sense,” on Philo- 
sophical subjects, are printing separately, 
and will soon appear in a collected volume, 
under the title of Essays on the Proximate 
Causes of the Materiel of the Universe. 
They have undergone revision and enlarge- 
ment, and will be illustrated by engrav- 


Ee Lowe, author of the statistical ar. 
ticles on England and France, in the Sup- 
plement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
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is preparing for press a volume on the si- 
tuation a of this country, in 
regard to Agriculture, Trade, and Finan- 
ces. 

Early next month will be published a 
Treatise on the Game of Chess, including 
the Games of the Anonymous Modonese 
and the Traitédes Amateurs ; and contain- 
ing many remarkable situations, original 
as well as selected, by John Cochrane, Esq. 
in 8vo, illustrated by numerous diagrams 
and an engraved frontispiece. — 

Speedily will be published in 8vo, Es- 
aays on the Formation and Publication of 
Opinions, and on other subjects. ° 

In the press, the Triple Aim; or the 
Improvement of Leisure, Friendship, and 
Intellect, attempted in epistolary correspon- 
dence. 

Speedily will be published, a Plea for 
the Nazarenes, in a letter to the British 
Reviewer ; by Servetus. 

It is intended in future, for the conve- 
nience of country subscribers, to publish 
the Monthly Journal of Voyages and Tra- 
vels, on the Ist day of the month, with the 
other journals and magazines, instead of 
the fifteenth, as heretofore. The number 
to appear on the first of July will contain 
an original account of Captain Parry’s late 
voyage. 

On the Ist of July 1821 will be pub- 
lished No. I. of Zoological Researches in 
the Island of Java, &c. with figures of na- 
tive quadrupeds and birds; by Thomas 
Horsfield, M.D. F. L. S.. The work will 
be comprised in eight numbers, royal 4to. 

The publishers of Moses’ Etchings from 
Ketch’s Outlines to the Faustus of Goethe, 
induced by the extraordinary demand for 
those very spirited illustrations, which has 
already occasioned the slight analysis that 
accompanied them to be out of print, are 
preparing a translation of a considerable 
portion of that wild and singular play into 
English blank verse. A brief abstract of 
the several scenes will unite those transla- 
tions, and form a connected story; it not 
being deemed advisable to translate the 
whole for reasons which every reader of 
Goethe will readily admit. The work will 
form an octavo volume, and will be pub- 
lished in the course of next month. 

Shortly will be published, a reprint of 
that very rare and curious little manual, 
Arthur Warwick's Spare Minutes; or Re- 
solved Meditations and Premeditated Re- 
solutions. It will be on super-royal 16mo. 
with fac-similes of the singular emblemati- 
cal frontispieces, and the explanatory poems 
of Francis Quarles and George Withers. 

A novel is in the press, to be called The 
Soldier's Child, or Virtue Triumphant ; by 
Charlotte Caroline Richardson, author of 
Harvest, a poem; also of Isaac ard Re- 
becca, and other poems. , 


A new Annual Register is announced by 


Works Preparing for Publication. 


[July 
Messrs Rivington, as preparing for publi- 
cation. The first volume, commenci 
with the reign of George 1V. will be pub- 
lished in the course of this year. 

In addition to Mr Busby’s new and in. 
teresting work on the American Peniten- 
tiaries, mentioned in our last number, he 
is on the point of publishing a detailed 
architectural print of the magnificent sus. 

ended wooden bridge over the Delaware, 
in the high road between New York and 
Philadelphia—a structure far surpassing 
the famous bridge of Schauff hausen. 

Mr A. Maxwell, the author of Plurality 
of Worlds, or Letters, Notes, and Memor- 
anda, philosophical and critical, in reply 
to the Rev. Dr Chalmers ; is preparing for 
the press, a translation from the Latin, of 
Conamen recuperandi Notitiam Principio- 
rum Veteris et Vere Philosophie, &c., by 
A. S. Catcott, LL. B.—or an attempt to 
recover the principles of the ancient or true 
philosophy, collected from the sacred writ- 
ings, and lately explained by the eminent 
John Hutchinson, Esq. with a new preface 
and many additional notes, and illustrated 
by plates, which clearly elucidate the differ- 
ent phenomena, connected with the annual 
aud diurnal motions of the earth. 

The Rev. Robert Hall has in the press 
a new edition of his Apology for the Free- 
dom of the Press, with some additions. 

Mr Moffat, author of Christina’s Re- 
venge, or the Fate of Monaldeschi, is pre- 
paring for publication a poem, entitled The 
Village Church Yard. 

Mr Dunn is preparing for the press a 
new edition of the dramatic composition of 
Gambold, entitled the Martyrdom of Igna- 
tius; it will be accompanied by a long 
prefatory dissertation in the way of com- 
ment, 


EDINBURGH. 

GREEK GRaDUs.—Printing at the Edin- 
burgh University Press, Lexicon GR&- 
co PoEticuM,” ora New Greek Proso- 
diac Lexicon, in which the leading or pri- 
mary signification of the words is given in 
Latin, the doubtful vowels carefully mark- 
ed, and the authorities subjoined in an ex- 
tract from some of the poets, together with 
synonyms, epithets, and phrases, arranged 
after the manner of the Latin Gradus. 

Extract of a letter from the late Dr 
Neilson to the publishers :—* Your letter 
enclosed also copies of the specimen of the 
new Prosodiac Lexicon. I think the title, 
‘Lexicon Graco-Poeticum,’ preferable to 
that of ‘Gradus ad Parnassum,’ (which 
is the name of a book already well known.) 
1 have no doubt at all but the gentleman 
who composes the work is fully master of 
his subject. I think the composer of the 
Ry improves on Maltby by marking 

€ quantities of the doubtful vowels in the 
synonyms,” &c. 
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The literary world will soon be gratified 
with the publication of the late Dr Mur- 
ray’s Enquiries into the Origin and Pro- 
gress of the European Languages; to 
which will be prefixed, a very interestin 
Memoir of his Life, written by himself, 
with Letters, &c. &c. The whole will be 
comprised in 2 vols. vo. 

Historical Sketch of the Opinions enter- 
tained by Medical Men respecting the va- 
rieties and the secondary occurrence of 
Small-Pox ; with Observations on the Na- 
ture and Extent of the Security afforded by 
Vaccination against attacks of that disease, 
in a Letter to Sir James M‘Grigor, Direc- 


LONDON. 

ANTIQUITIES. 
No. 1. of the Architectural Antiquities 
of Rome, containing the Triumphal Arch 
of Titus displayed in two Views and 
eight outline plates with letter-press, im- 
perial folio; L. 1, 11s. 6d. 

ASTRONOMY, 
Elements of Astronomy : containing an 
accurate and compendious description of 
the general Phenomena of the Heavens, 
&c. ; by A. Picquot. 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 

The Excursions of a Spirit ; with a sur- 

vey of the Planetary World, a Vision ; 
with four illustrative plates, 12mo. 5s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Richard Baynes’s Catalogue of Books for 
1821-22 of near 9000 Articles; contain- 
ing many rare and curious in Divinity, 
Sermons, MSS., History, Mathematics, 
Black-letter books, &c. &c. 3s. 
Clarke's Bibliotheca Legum ; or a com- 
plete Catalogue of the Common and Sta- 
tute Law Books of the United Kingdom, 
with an account of their Dates and Pri- 
ces. 9s. 

BIOGRAPHY, 
Oliver Cromwell and his Times; by 
Thomas Cromwell. 8vo. 14s. bds. , 
A Short Account of the Life of the Right 
Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, K.B. ; by A. Dun- 
can, M.D. 8vo. Is. 6d. sewed. 
Memoirs of Queens, illustrious and 
lebrated ; by Mary Hays, Author gf :._ 
male Biography, &c. 8vo. with 
12s. bds. 


Ce 


Memoirs of Count Borunlgf': contain- 
ing a sketch of his: Tray#: with an ac- 
count of his receptigx¥ the different 


of Europe, xc. Portrait, 8yo. 
A Biographig” sictio of the Wor- 
thies of Trely%) from the ‘earliest period 


by Richard Ryan ; 2 vols, 
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tor General of the Army Medical 

ment; by John Thomson, M. D. ¥. R.S. E. 
Surgeon to the Forces, Professor of Mili- 
tary Surgery in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 

Sketches of Upper Canada, Domestic, 
Local, and Characteristic, to which are 
added, Practical Details tor the information 
of Emigrants of every class, and some re- 
collections of the United States of America ; 
by John Howison, Esq. 

An Abridgiment of the Edinburgh Ga- 
zettcer, in one thick volume 8vo, double 
columns. 


DRAMA. 

Saul, a Tragedy; translated from the 
Italian of Alfieri; and Jephtha’s Daugh- 
ter, a Scripural Drama; by a Lady. 5s. 

EDUCATION. 

A View of the Elementary Principles of 
Education, founded on the Study of the 
Nature of Man; by J. G. Spurzheim, 
M.D. 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

The Imperial School Atlas: containing 
maps of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States 
of the World; to which are added the 
most useful maps of Ancient Geography, 
&c. &c.; by James Miller, M.D. 4to. 
L. 1, 5s. half-bound. 

The Rebellious School Girl; a Tale; 
by Mary Hughes. 18mo. 2s. half-bound. 

Pleasing and Instructive Stories 
Young Children. 1l8mo. Is. 6d. 
bound. 

The Automatical Camera O} 
hibiting scenes from Natuy 
Towne. 18mo. 3s. half, 

An [Introduction 
or Easy and Prog 
ing; by J. Bo 

tin Cop 


ruing, or Easy and Progres- 
‘com Classical Authors; by J. 
“a, Vicarof Little Horwood, Bucks. 


JS. 6d. 

“. slight Sketch of an Method of 
‘Teaching Languages; by Lieut. Colonel 
+ =e 25th regiment of foot. 8vo. 

8. 

National Education Assisted by Indus- 
try ; by Anne Elizabeth Lovell. 2s. 

An Improved Grammar of the E 
Language. In which the Genius of the 
English Tongue is especially attended to, 
and all imitations of the Greek and Latin 
Grammars discarded ; by William Great- 
head Lewis. 3. 6d. bds. 

The Student’s Pocket of Li- 


terary and Scientific Words, 
bound. 
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FINE ARTS. 

Letters on the Scenery of Wales; in- 
cluding a Series of Subjects for the Pen- 
cil, and Instructions to Pedestrian Tou- 
rists; by the Rev. R. H. Newell. Embel- 
lished with numerous plates, royal 8vo. 
J 5s. boards. 

Sixteen Engravings from Real Scenes, 
supposed to be described in the Novels and 
Tales of the Author of Waverley, &c. 12mo. 
10s.—8vo. 16s. 

No. XXX. of the Cabinet of Arts. Four 
plates, 3s. 

No. LXV. of the Repository of Arts. Six 
plates, 4s. 

The Martial Achievements of Great 
Britain and her Allies, during the most 
memorable period of Modern History. 
Elephant 4to. embellished with 51 engrav- 
ings coloured in imitation of the drawings, 
L. 13, 13s. half. bound, red backs and cor- 
ners, or on large paper, L.. 27, 6s. 

The Naval Achieyements of Great Bri- 
tain and her Allies, during the most me- 
motrable period of Modern History. Ele- 

hant 4to. with 51 engravings coloured in 
imitation of the drawings. L.13, 13s. 
half-bound, blue backs and corners, or 
L. 27, 6s. on large paper. 

Part II. of Physiognomical Portraits ; 
containing Biographical Notices ia Eng- 
lish and French, and 10 Portraits printed 
on French paper. Im perial 8vo. L. 1, Is, 

The Sportsman's Repository, compris- 
ing 40 highly finished Engravings, repre- 
senting a complete Series of the Horse and 
Dog in all their varieties ; executed in the 
line manner, by J. Scott, from original 
paintings ; accompanied with an Histori- 
cal description of the different Species, 
with Anecdotes, &c, 4to. L. 3, 3s. 

HISTORY. 

-Simond de Sismondi Histoire des Fran- 
cais, premiére Livraison, comprenant 
L’Histoire Nationale du quatriéme jusq’ua 
dixiéme siecle, sous les Merovingiens et 
les Carlovingiens. 3 vols, 8vo. L.1, 10s. 
boards. 

A Memoir of the Operations of the Bri- 
tish Army in India, during the Mahratta 
War; by Lieut.-Colonel Valentine Black- 
er, 4to. L. 4, 14s. Gd. boards. 

LAW. 

Practical Instructions for Suffering the 
most usual Common Recoveries at the Bar 
of the Court of Common Pleas at West- 
minster ; containing the forms of the Do. 
cuments, the Rules of Court, and Decided 
Cases; by Samuel Gibbs. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

A Summary of the Law of Lien; with 
an Appendix of Cases ; by Basil Montagu, 
Esq. 8vo. 12s. doards. 

An Exposition of the Privil of 
City of London, in regard to gd Fo 
of Non-Freeman to Deal by Wholesale 
within its Jurisdiction ; by George Norton 
Esq. Barrister at Law. 2s. 6d. : 


[July 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A Treatise on Cataract; by P. C. De 
la Garde. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Practical Observations on the Use of the 
Cubebs, or Java Pepper, in the Cure of 
the Gonorrhea; with Cases; by Henry 
Jeftreys, Esq. Surgeon. 3s. 

Vol. II!. of the Transactions of the As- 
sociation of Fellows and Licentiates of the 
King’s and Queen's College of Physicians 
in Ireland. 14s. boards. 

Essays on Hypochondriasis, and other 
Nervous Affections; by John Reid, M.D. 
8vo. 

A Syndesmological Chart, or a Table of 
the Ligaments of the Human Skeleton ; 
by J. Dickinson, M.D. Is. 

MINERALOGY. 

A Manuel of Mineralogy; containing 
an account of Simple Minerals, and also a 
description and arrangement of Moun- 
tain Rocks ; by Robert Jameson. 8vo. 15s. 
boards. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Farewell Letters to a Few Friends in 
Britain and America, on returning to Ben- 
gal in 1821; by William Ward of Seram- 
pore. 12mo. 6s. boads. 

Culinary Chemistry ; exhibiting the Sci- 
entific Principles of Cookery ; with Con- 
cise Instructions for Preparing Good and 
Wholesome Pickles, Vinegar, Conserves, 
Fruit, Jellies, Marmalades, &c. &c.3; by 
Frederick Accum. With plates, 12mo. 
9s. 6d. boards. 

Remarkable Providences; or the Mer- 
cies of God Exemplified, in many Extra- 
ordinary Instances of Men, Women, and 
Children, being almost Miraculously Pre- 
served from Premature Death. Collected 
by Joseph Taylor, 12mo. 


Annals of the Parish; or the Chroni- 
cles of Dalmailing, during the Ministry of 
the Rev. Micah Balwhidder: written by 
himself. }2mo. 8s. boards. 

The Personal Narrative of a Private 
Soldier, who served in the 42d Highland- 
ers for 12 years during the late War. f. c. 
8vo. 6s. boards. 

The National Monument of Royal Vir- 
tue, or Tours to Claremont, Windsor, and 
Kensington, just after the Demise of the 
ante Inhabitants ; with plates. Is. 


A Treatise on Geodetic Operations, on 
County Surveying, Land Surveying and 
ane: by Isaac Robson. Plates, 8vo. 

A Dialogue in the Shades between Wm. 
Caxton, a Modern Bibliomaniac, and Wm. 
&c. &c. 2s. 6d. 

t George and St Denys, a Dial 
by Hugh Melrose. 8vo. 6d. 

An Account of the Coronation of the. 
Kings of England: with a description of 
the Dresses, Crowns, &c. also the Prayers, 
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Oaths, Oblations, &c. used on the occasion. 
Is. 6d. 

The Tradesman, Merchant, and Ac- 
countant’s Assistant; by David Booth. 8vo. 
9s. boards. 


NOVELS. 

The Life of a Boy; by the Author of 
the Panorama of Youth. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 
‘The Sisters. 4 vols. post 8vo. L. 1, 8s. 

The Hermit’s Cave, or the Fugitive’s 
Retreat; a Romance; by Zara Went- 
worth. 4 vols. 12mo. L. 1. 

The Privateer, a Tale. 2 vols. foolscap 
8vo. 

Heraline ; or Opposite Proceedings ; by 
Letitia Matilda Hawkins. 4 vols. 8vo. 
L. 1, 12s. 

Old Wives Tales; or the History of 
the Cricket Family and Barnaby Byas. 
12mo. 3s. 

Fidelia; or the Prevalence of Fashion. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Rank and Fashion; or the Mazes of 
Life; by Mr Freer. 3 vols 12mo. 

| ORIENTAL HISTORY. 

A Chronological Retrospect; or, Me- 
moirs of the principal events in Mahome- 
dan History, from the Death of the Ara- 
bian Legislator, to the Accession of Km- 

ror Akbor, and the establishment of the 
Mowhul Empire in Hindostaum, from the 
Original Persian Authorities; by Major 
David Prive, of the East India Company’s 
Service. 3 vols. 4to. L. 7, 17s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

A Selection of the Correspondence of 
Linneus and other Naturalists, from Ori- 
ginal MSS; by Sir J. EK. Smith, M. D. 
F.R.S. President of the Linnean Society. 
2 vols. 8vo. L. 1, 10s. 

POETRY. 

The Lord of the Desert; Sketches of 
Scenery, Foreign and Domestic; Odes ; 
and other Poems; by David Carey, Esq. 
c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Cleone, and other Poems; by Oscar, 
author of Zayda. f. c. 8vo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

The Garden of Florence ; and other Po- 
ems ; by John Hamilton. f. c. 8vo. 7s. 
boards. 


Lays on Land; by Ismael Fitzadam. 
f. c. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Childhood ; a Poem; by Rev. C. T. S. 
Hornby, M.A. 5s. 6d. 

The Maniac; or, the Fall of Reason; 
with an Engraving from Westall. 3s. 6d. 

The Deluge ; a Poem. 3s. 6d. 

The Old English Squire ; a Poem in 
ten cantos, 8vo; embellished with 24 
humorous prints, coloured. L. 1, lls. 6d. 
boards. 

Christina’s Revenge; or, the Fate of 
Monaldeschi; with other Poems; by J. 
M. Moffat. f. c. 7s. 6d. 

‘All Our Glories; an Epic Poem, in 
two parts, with a Lithographic Fly Leaf 
to Lord Byron, 8vo. 6s. 
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POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Statement of the Question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, with a reply to the Ob- 

oo of the Edinburgh Review. 8vo. 3s. 

An Inquiry into those Principles re- 
specting the Nature of Demand, and the 
necessity of Consumption lately advocated 
by Mr Malthus, from which it is conclud- 
ed that Taxation, and the maintenance of 
unproductive consumers, can be conducive 
to the progress of Wealth. 4s. 

Brief Consideration on the present state 
of the Police of the Metropolis, with a few 
suggestions towards its improvement; by 
L. B. Allen, one of the Magistrates of 
Union Hall. 2s. 6d. 

Hints for Radical Reform, on Principles 
of Equity ; by Amor Patria. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A View of the Causes, Tendency, and 
Events of the late Revolution in Portugal. 
2s. 6d. 

The Principles and Doctrine of Assur- 
ances, Annuities, and Contingent Rever- 
sions, stated and explained ; by W. Mor- 
gan, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Book of Enoch the Prophet, an 
Apocryphal production, supposed to have 
been lost for ages, but discovered at the 
close of the last century in Abyssinia, now 
first translated from an Ethiopic MS. in 
the Bodleian Library; by Richard Law- 
rence, LL.D. 8vo. 9s. bds. 

The Old Testament, arranged on the 
basis of Lightfoot’s Chronicle, in Histori- 
cal and Chronological order, in such man- 
ner, that the Books, Chapters, Psalms, 
Prophecies, &c. may be read as one con- 
nected history, in the words of the author- 
ized translation; by the Rev. George 
Townsend, M. A. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 2 vols. 8vo. L. 1, 16s. 

A Country Parson’s first offering to his 
Mother Church ; in nine Pastoral Sermons. 
12mo, 3s. bds. 

An Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, for 
the Edification of Youth, intended as a se- 
quel to a series of Theological Tracts; by 
Mrs Hake. 18mo. Is. 6d. bds. 

Nine Discourses on Important Subjects, 
delivered in St Mark’s Church, Liverpool ; 
by the Rev. W. Morton. 8vo. 6s. Gd. 
bds. 

Metrical Version of the Collects, for 
every Sunday in the year; by the Rev. 
C. H. Beatson, M. A. 12mo. 4s. bds. 

Cottage Conversations, or Good Advice 
to the Poor; by the Rev. Joseph Jones, 
M.A. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds. 

Prayers for the Use of Families, compil- 
ed from the Book of Common Prayer ; by 
the same. 12mo. 9d. sewed. 

Truth needs no Apology ; by a Layman. 
8vo. is. sewed. 

The Spirit of Prophecy. 8yo. Is. 6d. 
sewed. 
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Sermons on Various Subjects; by the 
Rev. George Hughes. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Sermons; by the Rev. Thomas Boys, 
A. M. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
8vo. 10s. Gd: 

Discourses on the application of Chris- 
tianity to the Commercial and Ordinary 
Affairs of Life; by Dr Chalmers, (of Glas- 
gow.) 8vo. 8s. bds. 

Essay on Church Patronage; by Dr 
Chalmers. 8vo. 2s. 

No. VII. of Dr Chalmers’s Christian and 
Civic Economy of Large ‘Towns, and on 
Church Offices. 8vo. 1s. published quar- 
terly. 

Dr Dewar on Personal and Family Re- 
ligion, a new edition greatly enlarged, with 
an extensive varicty of prayers for families 
and individuals. &8vo. 8s. bds. 

The Temptation of Christ in the Wilder- 
ness, considered as a guide to us in the 
Knowledge of our Christian Calling ; and 
for the Cultivation of the Principles which 
are requisite for an adherence to it ; by the 
Rev. Jona han Tyers Barrett, D. D. of St 
Peter's College, Cambridge. 12mo. 3s. 

The Cottager’s Monthly Visitor. Vol. 
I. Part I. 3s. 


A Comparative View of the Presbyterian » 


Congregation, and Independent forms of 
Church Government ; being an attempt to 
trace out the Primitive Mode from Scrip; 
ture and Antiquity ; by Joseph Turnbull, 
B. A. 12mo. 3s. 

Popery and Protestantism compared, 
and their History and Principles traced, to 
which is added a Sermon by a Converted 
Popish Priest. Is. 

Beauties of Sincerity ; being extracts of 
upwards of 120 Sermons, preached on the 
death of H. R. H. the Princess Charlotte. 
8vo. with a plate, 5s. Gd. 

A Sincere Christian’s Collection of Pray- 
ers, suitable to all ages and situations. 
Foolscap 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

Prejudice and Responsibility ; or a brief 
Inquiry into some of the Causes, and the 
Cure of Prejudice against Religion. 12mo. 
3s. Gd. 

A Clear Systematic View of the Evi- 
dences of Christianity ; with Introductory 
Observations on the Popular Causes of In- 
fidelity ; by Joseph Macardy. 8vo. Gs. 

The Christian’s Duty with respect to the 
Established Government and the Laws, 
considered in two Sermons preached before 
the University of Oxford; by the Rev. R. 
Whately, M.A. 8vo. 2s. 

Miscellaneous Thouglits on Divine Sub- 
jects; to which is added a small selection 
of texts, a oa e to the given subjects. 

Hints humbly submitted to Commenta- 
tors, and more especially to such as have 
written Elaborate Dissertations on the Pro- 
2 any of Daniel and the Revelation of St 

ohn; by William Witherby. 1s. 6d. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Part 1V. Vol. V.of the Journal of New 
Voyages and Travels, contains letters writ- 
ten during Captain Parry’s late Voyage of 
Discovery in the Western Arctic Ocean ; 
with engravings. 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed 4s, 
boards. 

Recollections of a Classical Tour through 
various parts of Greece, Turkey, and Italy, 
made in the years 1818 and 1819; by P. 
FE. Laurent. 4to. L. 1, 18s. bds. 

A Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and 
Picturesque Tour in France and Germany ; 
by the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, F.R.S. S.A. 
with 140 engravings. 3 vols. super-royal 
&vo. L. 10, 10s, 

Sketches of India; by a Traveller, for 
fire-side Travellers at Home. 8vo. 10s. 
6d. bds. 

EDINBURGH. 

The Ayrshire Legatees, or Pringle Fa- 
te by the Author of Annals of the Pa- 
rish. 

Practical Observations on Cold and Warm 
Baths, and Descriptive Notices ef Water- 
we — in Britain; by James Millar, 

A Catechism for the Instruction and Di- 
rection of Young Communicants 3 by John 
Colquhoun, D. D. Minister of the Gospel, 
Leith. 9d. 

A Discourse between a Lover and a 
Mourner in Zion. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Protestant, Vols. I. and II. 9s. 6d. 
each in boards. 

Dr Chalmers’s Christian and Civic Eco- 
nomy of Large Towns, No. 8, On Sab- 
bath Schools, 8vo. ls. This Number con- 
cludes the first volume, which may be had 
in boards, 8s. 6d. The 9th Number will 
be published on the Ist of October, 

Botanical Illustrations, being a series of 
figures designed to illustrate the terms em- 
ployed in a course of Lectures on Botany, 
with short descriptions ; by W. J. Hooker, 
LL. D. &c. &c. Regius Professor of Bota- 
ny in the University of Glasgow. _ Part I. 
containing seven plates, 6s. plain, 10s, 6d. 
coloured. The illustrations will be com- 
prised in about forty plates, with accom- 
panying letter-press description. The 
whole are printed at the lithographic press, 
from drawings by Dr Hooker. The suc- 
ceeding parts will be brought out at the 
interval of a fortnight from each other. 

_ Werner’s Nomenclature of Colours, 
with additions, arranged so as to render it 
highly useful to the Arts and Sciences, 
particularly Zoology, Botany, Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, and Morbid Anatomy 5, an- 
nexed to which are examples, selected 
from well known objects in the Animal, 
Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms ; .by 
Pures Syme, Flower Painter, Edinburgh. 


Report of the Case of John Sharp, who 
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: was Tried before the High Court of Jus- 

: ticiary at Edinburgh, upon the 14th of 
ae July 1820, and following days; and before 
the Circuit Court at Glasgow, upon the 13th 
April «+1821; framed with a view to 

¥ show the arguments on both sides of the 

4 Bar, and the opinion of the Court, on the 

5 point of law which was agitated in that 

: important case. Taken in short-hand by 
James Watson, Esq. Advocate. 

Memorial relative to opening the great 
Valleys of Strathmore and Strathearn by 
means of a Railway or Canal, with 
branches to the sea from Perth, Arbroath, 
Montrose, and Aberdeen; together with 
Observations on an Interior Communication 
in general; by Robert Stevenson, F. R. S. E. 
&c. Civil Engineer. 4to. sewed 3s. 

A Complete System of Conveyancing, 
adapted to the present practice of Scotland ; 
by the Juridical Society of Edinburgh. 
Vol. If. second edition, quarto. L. 2, 2s. 
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The Acts of Sederunt of the Lords of 
Council and Session, from 3d April 1820, 
to February 1821, folio. 12s. 6d. 

The New County Atlas of Scotland, No. 
3. 10s. 6d. containing Kirkcudbright. 
Two sheets, duly attested by four respect- 
able names. 

Obsetvations on the Present Relative 
Situations of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of Edinburgh. 8vo. 
Is. 


An Inquiry respecting the relation of 


Cause and Effect, in which the Theories of . 


Dr T. Brown and Mr Hume are examined, 
with a Statement of such observations as 
are calculated to show the inconsistency of 
these Theories, and from which is deduc- 
ed,a new Theory more consonant to facts 
and experience, also a new Theory of the 
Earth ; by James Milne, Architect, Edin- 
burgh. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


EUROPE. 

FRANCE.—In the Chamber of Deputies 
on the lst June, M. de Vaublanc read to 
the Assembly the report of the Commission 
charged to examine the proposition for pro- 
longing the operation of the law which 
subjects the public journals and periodical 
writings to previous censorship. This 
= Report, which is of extreme length, con- 
#$demns, in unreserved terms, the system of 
"ye = restraining the free expression of public 
[ opinion as an infringement of the charter, 
and a power which might be perverted to 
the most arbitrary purposes. It also de- 
nounces the censorship as a weak measure, 
and unworthy the adoption of a great na. 
tion. It concludes with recommendi 
that the proposition should be rejected. 

From the budget of the Minister of the 
Marine, it appears that the French navy 
now consists of 58 sail of the line, and 39 
frigates, manned by 10,764 seamen; and 
that in the mercantile marine and the fish- 
eries there are employed 52,000 seamen. 

Monsieur Lavalette, who was charged 
with high treason for resuming his func- 
tions as Post-Master-General immediately 
after the departure of the King from Paris, 
and before Bonaparte had entered Paris, 
and re-invested him with that appointment, 
7 «= sand who was supposed to have correspond- 
ith the Istter at Elba, has been re-es- 
; | tablished in his riglits as a French citizen 
by an act of grace of Louis XVIIL The 
VOL, IX. 
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Count arrived in Paris on Saturday the 2d 
June. 

Sparn.—In private accounts from Mae 
drid, dated the middle of June, it is stated 
that, as the kingdom remains in a ve 
agitated state, Ferdinand will either con- 
tinue the sittings of the Cortes some time 
longer, or an extraordinary Cortes will be 
convened in the middle of the summer. 
The Spanish army has presented a petition 
to the King, in favour of the prolongation 
of the sitting of the Cortes. 

NaPLes.—The King of Naples has giv- 
en what he is advised to call a ‘* Constitu- 
tion” to his people. The chief features of 
it are—that the King chuses the national 
representatives in the first place ; and in the 
next place, gives pensions to such of them 
as (by their zeal for liberty no doubt) shall 
merit such proofs of his royal favour— 
Many arrests have lately taken place at 
Naples, amongst which are a number of 
military of all ranks, who ate accused of 
having actively participated in the revolts 
of last year, apd who will be tried by spe« 
cial commissions. 

Armed bands have shown themselves in 
several provinces of the kingdom, who 
plunder the public waggons, and carry off 
every thing which belongs to the Govern- 
ment. 

Turkry.—We continue to receive, 
chiefly through Hamburgh and Vienna, 
various details concerning the Greek insur- 
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rection; but they are so vague and contra- misunderstanding has also taken place be- 


dictory, that little can be gathered from 
them respecting its progress, or the real 
strength and resources of the insurgents. 
The movements of the Greeks, however, 
seem to have seriously alarmed the Turk- 
ish government, and an article from Con- 
stantinople, dated the 28th May, states 
that the Porte has resolved that in future 
the Janizaries shall be represented in the 
Divan by three members chosen from their 
own body. A Divan has since been held, 
in which these representatives were present, 
and, on the 15th May, it was resolved to 
organize the Ottoman army on the Euro- 
pean footing. The representatives of the 
Janizaries proposed two conditions, the 
chief of which was, that the dress of the 
troops should not be altered, which was 
agreed to. In addition to this, a sum- 
mons has been sent to all the piratical 
states of Barbary to join the Sultan’s fleet 
with all the ships which they can equip ; 
and, in the summons addressed to them, it 
is mentioned, that every thing is said to 
them that can inflame fanaticism and 
tempt cupidity. 

The Frankfort Gazette, of the 18th June, 
contains an account of the storming of 
Galacz, by the Turks, on the 13th of May. 
The number of Greeks in the place was 
about two thousand, above four thousand 
having marched to Wallachia; and the 
knowledge of this induced the Turks to 
attack it with 6000 men. The number of 
the killed is stated at 5000; the Turks, 
after the defeat of the Greeks, having 
massacred all the inhabitants, including 
women and children, and then set the 
town on fire. ) 

Besides the above, we have many other 
details of horrible cruelties exercised by the 
Turkish troops upon the Greeks, The 
murder of the Greek patriarch, and the 
indiscriminate massacre of all Christians, 
has given a ferocious character to the con- 
test, which is described in some of the let- 
ters, as likely to be one of the most bloody 
of our times, as it has become entirely a 
- Qn entering Buckarest 
on the May, the Turks, it is said, 
impaled alive all Greeks they could suc- 
ceed in capturing. The G Signior, it 
is stated, had issued an order for the de- 
struction of all the Greek Churches in 
Constantinople, which was executed with 
the utmost rigour. In the town of Adri- 
anople, on the 9th May, three Bishops and 
four wealthy Greeks were hanged, and 
similar atrocities have been committed in 
various other places. Against these exces- 
ses the Russian Ambassador is said to have 
made an earnest representation, and to have 
stated that such proceedings would give of. 
fence to all Christendom. The only an. 
swer he received was, that the Sultan was 
master in his own dominions. A series 


tween the Russian 
Porte, respecting ety of a 
a ee Danesi, who is attached as 
banker to the Russian embassy. Danesi 
has been thrown into prison ; and the Rus- 
sian Ambassador is pledged to preserve his 
life and property, or to revenge his death, 
should he a victim to the cruelty of 
the Turks. The Ambassador, in his cor- 
respondence with the Porte on this affair, 
is stated to have been treated with inso- 
lence and contempt by the Sultan and his 
Ministers. 

The English Ambassador, Lord Strang- 
ford, on the other hand, appears to have 
been received with extraordinary honours. 
He had his first audience of the Sultan on 
the 18th of May, on which occasion 
some degrading parts of the ceremonial 
were omitted. It has been the practice for 
Christian Ambassadors, before being ad- 
mitted to an audience of the Grand Sig- 
nior, to sit for some time previously on a 
seat commonly occupied by the execution- 
ers of the Porte, and called the Hangman’s 
bench ; buton the present occasion, Lord 
Strangford proceeded straight forward to 
the presence of the Sultan, without regard- 
ing this degrading qualification. The Am- 
bassador received a present of five horses, 
which are worth 5000 piastres, and their 
trappings 15,000 piastres. He had previ- 


ously presented to the Sultan, in the name 


of his Sovereign, a dagger worth 50,000 


AFRICA. 
DEATH OF BUONAPARTE AT ST HE- 
LENA. 
_ The London Gazette, of the 7th July, 
contains the following dispatch from Sir 
Hudson Lowe, K. C. B. Governor of St 
Helena, announcing the decease of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte on that Island, on the 5th 
of May last. 
“ St He 6, 1821. 

** It falls to my duty to inform your 
Lordship, that Napoleon Buonaparte expir- 
ed at about ten minutes before six o’clock 
in the evening of the 5th inst. after an ill- 
ness which had confined him to his 
ments since the 17th of March last. He 
was attended during the early part of his 
indisposition, from the 17th to the 31st of 
March, by his own medical assistant, Pro- 
fessor Antommarchi, alone. During the 
tier. paral from the Ist of April to 
the of May, he received the dai 
visits of Dr Arnott, of his Majesty’s 2 
regiment, generally in conjunctionwith Pro- 
fessor An i. Dr Short, Physician 
to the Forces, and Dr Mitchell, Principal 
Medical Officer of the Royal Navy on the 
Station, whose services, as well as those of 
any other medical persons on the Island, 
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had been offered, were called upon in con- 
sultation by Professor Antommarchi, on 
the 3d of May; but they had not any 
portunity afforded to them of seeing the 
patient. Dr Arnott was with him at the 
moment of his decease, and saw him ex- 
pire. Captain Crokat, Orderly Officer in 
attendance, and Doctors Short and Mit- 
chell, saw the body immediately afterwards. 
Dr Arnott remained with the body during 
the night. 

*¢ Karly this morning, at about seven 
o'clock, I proceeded to the apartment where 
the body lay, accompanied by Rear-Admi- 
ral Lambert, naval Commander-in-Chief 
on this station; the Marquis de Montche- 
nu, Commissioner of his Majesty the King 
of France, charged with the same duty also 
on the part of his Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria ; Brigadier-General Coffin, second 
in command of the troops ;. Thomas H. 
Brooke and Thomas Greentree, Esqrs. 
Members of Council in the Government of 
this Island ; and Captains Brown, Hendry, 
and Marryatt, of the Royal Navy. After 
viewing the person of Napoleon Buona- 
parte, which f, with the face uncovered, 
we retired. 

** An opportunity was afterwards afford. 
ed, with the concurrence of the persons who 
had composed the family of Napoleon Buo- 
naparte, to as man rs as were desir- 
ous, naval and military, to the Honourable 
the Kast India Company’s officers and civil 
servants, and to various other individuals 
resident here, to enter the room in which 
the body lay, and to view it. 

** At two o'clock this day the body was 
opened, in the presence of the following 
medical gentlemen :—Dr Short, M. D., 
Dr Mitchell, M. D., Dr Arnott, M. D., 
Dr Burton, M. D., of his Majesty’s 66th 
regiment, and Matthew Livingstone,- Esq. 
surgeon in the East India Company’s ser- 
vice. Professor Antommarchi assisted at 

the dissection. General Bertrand and 
Count Montholon were present. After a 
careful examination of the several internal 
parts of the body, the whole of the medi- 
cal gentlemen present concurred in a re- 
port on their appearance. 
“IT shall cause the body to be interred 
‘with the honours due to a General Officer 
of the highest rank. { have entrusted this 
dispatch to Captain Crokat of his Majesty’s 
20th regiment, who was the orderly officer 
in attendance upon the person of Napoleon 
Buonaparte at the time of his decease. 
He embarks on board his Majesty’s sloop 
Heron, which Rear-Admiral Lambert has 
detached from the squadron under his com- 
mand, with the intelligence. 1 have, &c. 


“ H. Lowr, Lieut-Gen. 
** To the Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, 
K.G. &c. &e.” 
Buonaparte was about 52 years of 
The disease of which he died was 5 alana 


in the stomach, which it appears was here. 
ey as he himself, previous to his death, 
told his attendants that his father died of 
that disorder at the early age of 32; and 
he requested that his own body might be 
opened after his decease, to ascertain whe- 
ther his disorder was not of the same na~- 
ture; which fact is proved by the report of 
the surgeons alluded to in Sir H. Lowe’s 
ispatch. 


His body lay in state on the 6th and 7th 
May, attired in his plain uniform, with a 
star on his side, and a silver cross on his 
breast. On the 9th he was buried with 
the honours conferred on a General Officer 
of the highest rank. The spot where his 
remains are interred is very romantic, si- 
tuated in a valley called Rupert’s Valley, 
beside a spring of excellent water, beneath 
some willow trees. This spot had been 
pointed out by himself; and he had said to 
Madame and Marshal Bertrand, ‘If it 

ease God that I should die on this rock, 

ve me buried on this bi 

A letter from St Helena of the 15th 
May, says, ** His grave was about fourteen 
feet deep, very wide at the top, but the _ 
lower part chambered to receive the coffin. 
One large stone covered the whole of the 
chamber: the remaining space was filled 
up with solid masonry clamped with iron. 
Thus every precaution is taken to prevent 
the removal of the body, and I believe it 
has been full as much by the desire of the 
French Commissioners, as from the wish of 
the government of the island. The ” 
had previously been consecrated by hi 
priest. The body of Buonaparte is inclos- 
ed in three coffins, of mahogany, lead, and 
oak. His heart, which Bertrand and 
Montholon earnestly desired to take with 
them to Europe, was restored to the coffin, 
but it remains in a silver cup filled with 
spirits. His stomach his surgeon was 
anxious to preserve, but that is also preserv- 
ed, and is in another silver cup. 

“ The last words Buonaparte uttered 
were, * lete’—* aux armées. What their 
connection was in his mind cannot be as- 
certained, but they were distinctly heard 
about five o’clock on the morning of the 
day he died. 

** An officer’s guard is appointed to 
watch over his grave. 

** Bertrand, Montholon, and the rest of 
his household, will return to England in 


_ the Camel store-ship, which sails in about 


a fortnight. 

‘¢ Drawings have been taken by Captain 

spot where Buonaparte 
i ied, also of the procession to 
his funeral.” 

AMERICA. 

Advices had been received from. Vera 
Cruz of the termination of the insurrection 
in Mexico, by the voluntary surrender of 
its leader iturbide, who accepted the am- 
nesty that was offered. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 


Hovust or Lorps.—June 8.—The 
Marquis of Lansdowne, as Chairman, laid 
before the House of Lords another report 
from the Committee on Foreign Trade. 
The principal object of this document was 


the Silk Trade; and the facts communica- 


ted, concerning it, are of the most gratify- 
ing description. The Report exults in the 
superiority the British manufacturers 
have obtained over France ; which is prov- 
ed, not only by the consumption of up- 
wards of 200,000 Ibs. of raw silk in Eng- 
land, more than are wrought in France ; 
but by the decided preference for British 
manufactured silks in the American mar- 
ket. For the farther advancement of this 
important branch of commerce, which al- 
ready amounts to the value of ten millions 
sterling annually, the committee pro 

two measures, the first a reduction of the 


_ duty on the raw material, and the other 


the repeal of an act of parochial regulation 
affecting the inhabitants of Spital Fields, 
(the great body of Silk Manufacturers,) so 
injuriously as: to prevent the introduction 
of some most valuable improvements in 
machinery. The Noble Marquis declared 
himself authorized to state for the silk ma- 
nufacturers, that, should these two objects 
be conceded to them, there was nothing 
they more desired than the abandonment 
of all the prohibitory duties which now ex- 
clude French silks from Great Britain ; 
reserving only such an impost as would 
compensate for the difference of the price of 
labour in the two countries. 

13.—The Irish Courts of Law Regula- 
tion Bill was read a third time and passed, 
after a short discussion, in which the Lord 
Chancellor and Lord Redesdale declared 
themselves favourable to the principle of 
remunerating public officers by fees rather 
than by a fixed salary. 1 ais 

21.—The bills for mitigating the pu- 
nishment denounced by the existing laws 
against robbery in dwelling-houses, and 
upon navigable canals, were debated, upon 
the motion of the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
and in a division finally rejected. The 
numbers were, for the bills, 17—Against 


them, 


25.—The Marquis of Lansdowne took a 
view of the conduct of the different Pow- 
ers who pledged themselves at the Con. 
gress of Vienna, and by subsequent trea- 
ties, to effect the complete abolition of the 
Slave Trade. He shewed that, with the 
exception of the United States of America, 
none of the Contracting Powers has fulfil- 
led its promises, or kept its engagements. 
France, in particular, has carried on the 
Slave Trade sv openly, and to such an ex. 


tent, that in one single year, not less than 
60,000 slaves had been forcibly torn from 
the coasts of Africa, and conveyed to the 
West Indies, under the French flag, and 
under circumstances of peculiar infamy and 
atrocity. The Noble Marquis concluded 
by moving a series of Resolutions, expres- 
sive of the regret which the House felt, at 
the violation of the Treaty of Vienna, by 
the subjects of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, of France, and of Spain; and an 
address praying his Majesty’s interference 
with the Court of France, to induce it to 
* fulfil its engagements on this subject.” 
The motion was agreed to unanimously. 
HovusE or Commons.—June 1.—The 
Budget.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brought forwarc his annual exposition of 
the supplies and of the ways and means 
for the current year; and, in the course of 
his speech, he made some general state- 
ments with regard to the finances for the 
last year, and also touched on our pro- 
spects for the year to come. From these 
statements the following appears to have 
been the state of our revenue and expendi- 
ture for the last year :— 


1820. 
Revenue of G. Britain & Ireland L. 54,640,688 
‘Expenditure, 
Interest on funded debt L.48,597,167 
Interest on unfunded debt 2,500,169 
0,897,356 


For the public service, army, navy, &c. 20,302,518 
L. 71,199,854 

The expenditure for 1820 thus appears 
to exceed the income by L. 16,559,166. 
It does not, however, really exceed the in- 
come, because all the produce of the sink, 
ing fund is placed under the head of ex- 
penditure, which is thus swelled beyond its 
real amount. The produce of the sinking 
fund for 1820 amounted to L.17,509,773 3 
so that the expenditure, in place uf exceed- 
ing the income, was less by about L..900,000. 
In consequence of several allowances and 
adjustments in the account, the revenue 
exceeded the expenditure by about 
L. 1,800,000. There was a surplus of re- 
venue to this amount for the year 1820, 
and this surplus constitutes the real sinking 
fund—the enly fund which the country 
ene for the reduction of its debt. 
‘or the service of the year now running, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer estimates, 
that he will only require L.19,311,800, 
which falls short of the supplies for the year 
1820 by L. 1,800,000. Without entering 
into details, it may be stated generally, 
that the interest of the funded and unfund- 
ed debt, amounting to L. 50,200,000, and 
the supplies required, will amount together 
to L. 68,221,000, To meet this expence, 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer calculates 
that he has funds exceeding it by nearly 
four millions, which is therefore the sur. 
us of the revenue above the expenditure 
or the current year, and the real sinking 
fund possessed by the nation for the reduc- 
tion of its debt. In this surplus, however, 
is included L, 500,000 to be received from 
the French Government as the proportion 
of our expences for the last war, and which 
we can only recover this year; so that the 
permanent surplus, according to the esti- 
mate of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
may be stated at L. 3,500,000, which will 
however increase, if the revenue shall in- 
crease ; and of this desirable result the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer holds out the 
expectation from its produce for the early 
months of the present year. 
4,—Sir James Mackintosh moved the 
third reading of the Forgery Capital Felo- 
nies Repeal Bill. Several objections were 
made, as well to the principle of the 
measure as to the partial nature of some of 
the exceptions, by members intimately 
connected with the mercantile interest ; and 
the Attorney-General spoke at length in 
condemnation of the measure in principle 
and in detail. The third reading was, 
however, carried by a majority of 117 to 
111. A clause was then proposed, except- 
ing from the offences, to be relieved of the 
penalty of Death, the forgery of promisso- 
ry notes, of bills of exchange, and of orders 
on bankers, This exception, which would 
confine the merciful provisions of the bill 
almost to the single case of the first utter- 
ing of forged notes, was adopted by a ma- 
jority of 109 to 102. But the measure 
was not suffered to pass into a law; for on 
the question that the ‘* Bill do now pass,” 
which follows the third reading, the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry divided the House, 
when the measure was rejected by a majo- 
rity of 120 to 114. 
6.—The Constitutional Association came 
under the consideration of the House of 
Commons this evening, upon the presenta- 
tion of a petition from one of the pamphlet 
venders whom it has under prosecution. 
Dr Lushington, who presented the petition, 
made a very warm attack upon the Insti- 
tution, which gave rise to a spirited conver- 
sation, but nothing farther occurred con- 
cerning it. A long debate took place on a 
motion by Lord Nugent, for the appoint- 
ment of. a Committee to inquire into the 
state of the Courts of Justice in the Island 
of Tobago. The motion was ultimately 
lost on a division of 66 to 105.—A discus- 
sion took place ona proposition of Mr 
Courteney for granting compensation to 
xchequer opposed it, on the groun 
that the public could not afford to a 
priate 1. 130,000. to this purpose, but the 
motion was carried by a majerity of 17.— 
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The claims of these unfortunate individu- 
als, itis understood, will now, after a lapse 
of forty years, be submitted to a Commit- 
tee to decide on their justice. 

j.—An interesting conversation took 
place upon the subject of Mr Scarlett’s 
Bill for the Amendment of the Poor Laws. 
Many members objected to the introduc- 
tion of the measure without accompanying 
it by a general revision of all the laws 
which affect the labouring classes—the laws 
against Mendicity, Combination, Emigra- 
tion, &c. Among those who urged the 
objection, were several members consider- 
ed as high authorities on questions of con- 
stitutional law, and political economy ; 
and the opinion that the question of 
poor laws could not be properly treated as 
an insulated subject, seemed to be pretty 
wry favoured by the House. Mr 
Hume then brought forward a motion for 
inquiry into the affairs of the Ionian 
Islands, and concluded a long speech by 
moving for a Commission to proceed to 
those islands for the purpose uf inquiring 
into the conduct of Sir Thomas Maitland, 
the Lord High Commissioner, and the ge- 
neral state of the government. The mo- 
tion was opposed by Mr Goulburn, who 
was supported by other Hon. Members, se- 
veral of whom bore testimony to the me- 
rits of the gallant general, and the motion 
was negatived by a majority of 70. 

8.—In a Committee of Supply, the Mar. 
= of Londonderry brought under consi- 

eration the resolution of the 16th April 
1818, granting to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence an annuity of L. 6000; 
when his Lordship moved that his Majesty 
be enabled to grant to his Royal Highness, 
out of the Consolidated Fund, an annuit 
to that amount, commencing from the 5 
April 1818. This proposition is only a 
resumption of the original vote, a call upon 
the House to make good an arrangement 
previously made, but which his Royal 
Highness has not claimed till now. Mr 
Hume moved an amendmen. reducing the 
annuity to L. 3500 a-year ; but seeing no 
disposition in the Committee to support 
him, he withdrew it in favour of another 
amendment proposed by Mr Harboard, for 
granting the original sum of L. 6000, but 
excluding the arrears, which was negatived 
on a division, and the original motion car- 
ried by a majority of 76. Mr Serjeant 
Onslow, at the suggestion of several mem- 
bers, withdrew his bill for the repeal of 
the Usury Laws till next Session. 

13.—‘lthe House went into a Committee 

of Supply, and a great number of resolu- 
tions were agreed to, The grant to the 
Commissioners for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade gave rise toa discussion, in 
the course of which the difficulties which 
still impede the abolition of that horrid 
traffic were canvassed at some Jength ; and 
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their magnitude, and the impossibility of 
overcoming them by ordinary measures, 
too y admitted. Upon the resolu- 
tion for the law expences, the Constitution- 
al Association was again brought under the 
notice of the House, but without extract- 
ing any defence of it from Ministers, or 
provoking any particular animadversion on 
the side of the Opposition. — 
14.—Lord Archibald Hamilton 
the report of the Committee on 
Burghs. The Noble Lord complained 
that the committee had not ed ac- 
cording to the instructions of the House— 
to inquire re omer into the subject of 
the petitions, but had thought proper to 
decide without due investigation. The 
conduct of the committee was defended by 
Lord Binning, and after a discussion con- 
fined to Scots members, the report was 
read and ordered to be printed. A long 
and animated debate then took place, on 
Mr Curwen’s motion fox leave to bring in 
a bill for the repeal of the Agricultural 
Horse Tax. A number of members of the 
Opposition, and several gentlemen who 
usually support Ministers, spoke in sup- 
rt of the bill; and the tax was left to be 
nded in argument by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and Mr Huskisson, with 
the qualified aid of Mr Baring, who pro- 
fessol his unwillingness to concur in a 
measure which went to diminish the secu- 
rity of the public creditor, and to relieve 
the country gentlemen, whose pertinacious 
opposition to economy and retrenchment 
rendered them wholly undeserving of the fa- 
vour. On a division, leave was granted by 
a majority of 14] to 113. The Bill was 
read a first time. 
15.—The bill for the repeal of the Agri- 
cultural Horse Tax was read a second 
time, and the committal of it fixed for 
Monday, notwithstanding a slight opposi- 
tion on the part of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who wished to postpone the 
committee, and renewed his hints of a re- 
solution to offtr a decisive resistance to the 
measure. The bill for appointing Com- 
missioners to proceed to Ireland for the 
purpose of inquiring into the state of the 
revenue of that country, and of correcting 
whatever abuses they may discover in the 
mode of collecting it, went through the 
committee the same evening. The revenue 
of Ireland has been much diminished by 
the imposition of duties which have dis- 
couraged consumption ; the treasury has 
been also defrauded by the misconduct of 
the persons employed to collect the revenue, 
and by the enormous expences at which 
nary expence of collecting the revenue of 
Great Britain does not exceed 7 per cent. 
on an average ; but in Ireland the average 


8.—On the order for the committal of 
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the bill for the repeal of the Agricultural 
Horse T'ax being read, Ministers announc. 
ed their intention of acceding to the wishes 
of the majority of the House. Mr- Cur. 
wen, in terms the most gentlemanly, ren. | 
dered every justice to Ministers for the very 
handsome manner in which they had ac. 
ceded to the opinion of the House on this 
occasion. The Marquis of Londonderry 
stated, that no new tax was intended to 
supply the deficiency, but he wished it to 
be understood that Ministers, in consenting 
to the nt repeal, did not mean to pre- 
clude themselves from recurring to this tax 
in the ensuing Session, should it be found 
necessary. Mr Baring and Mr Peel were 
almost the only exceptions to the general 
gratification with which the communication 
of the government’s determination w 
this subject was received. The first of 
these gentlemen complained of the repeal, 
as tending to a breach of the public fajth ; 
and Mr Peel deprecated it, as introducing 
a principle of partial relief to particular 
— which must, in his 
opinion, lead to the most injurious conse- 
———- The same evening the report of 
e committee upon the provision for the 
Duke of Clarence was submitted to the 
House. No less than three hostile amend- 
ments were proposed by Opposition, but 
they were rejected by decisive majorities— 
the number for the original grant to his 
Royal Highness was 131—Against it 81. 
20.—Mr F. Buxton called the attention 
of the House to the practice of women in 
India immolating themselves on the fu- 
neral piles of their deceased husbands, and 
concluded by moving for certain communi- 
cations from India relative to the subject, 
which was agreed to without dpposition. 
In the course of the discussion the painful 
fact was élicited, that within the last four 
ears no fewer than 2366 females were 
urnt alive in British India, exceeding, in 
the proportion of seven to one, all the of- 
fenders who have suffered death by the 
criminal code of the United Kingdom, in 
the same period, and by a mode of execu- 
tion deemed too barbarous for the punish- 
ment of traitors in this country. Mr 
Hutchinson again called the attention of 
the House to the state of Europe. He 
went over (as on the former occasion) the 
late proceedings on the continent, and ex- 
tended his views to the events of the late 
war. After an able reply from the Mat- 
quis of Londonderry, the Hon. Member’s 
— was rejected by a majority of 117 
to 
The same evening, the Scottish Malt 
Bill for reducing, for a time to be limited, 
the duty on malt made from bear or bigg 
only for home consumption in Scotland, 
was read a second time.—The Scottish 
Distillery Drawback Bill, for allowing to 
distillers of spirits for home consumption 
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in Scotland a drawback of a portion of the 
duty on malt used by them, and for the 
farther prevention of smuggling of spirits 
on the borders of Scotland and England, 
was also read a second time the same even- 


i 

William. Bentinck brought 
forward a motion for an Address to the 
Throne, praying his Majesty to interfere 
in behalf of the people of Sicily. The mo- 
tion was rejected by a majority of 69 to 
35. MrS. Wortley then moved for copies 
of the Laybach Manifestoes, in order to 
give the House an ry pr of recording 
its condemnation of the principles contain- 
ed in these instruments. This motion 
was, like the former, opposed by Mini- 
sters; and in the end it was rejected by a 
majority of 113 to 59. 

22..A string of resolutions was moved 
by Mr Rice, the member for Limerick, re- 
lative to the conduct of the Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer in Ireland. Captain 
O'Grady, son to the Chief Baron, having 
replied, the Marquis of Londonderry sug- 
gested that the House should be allowed 
time to deliberate on the course to be 
adopted, and the discussion in consequence 
was adjourned. Late in the evening Mr 
R. Smith revived the consideration of the 
Austrian Loan. The Marquis of London- 
derry admitted that the question had never 
been discussed with the Austrian Cabinet 
with that formality which its nature de- 
manded, and expressed his intention to 
press the matter in a proper form. His 
Lordship at the same time feared that the 
whole finances of Austria were not equal 
to the amount of the principal and interest 
due to this country, and acknowledged 
that the only payment to be hoped for was 
a compromise of some kind. 

23.—The Scots Malt and Scots Distil- 
- Drawback Bills were read a third time 


passed. 

25.—Mr Wallace brought in a Bill for 
the consolidation and simplification of the 
laws which affect trade, (amounting to 
nearly two thousand,) and removing some 
of the principal embarrassments by which 
commerce is restrained. The Right Hon. 
4 Gentleman introduced his bill for no other 
i ae purpose than to bring the subject under 
. the notice of the Legislature, and having 
read that day three months on the motion 


mised to revive the subject early in the 
next Session, when it will receive am 

consideration.——The Duke of Clarence’s 
Grant Bill was read a second time, and or- 
dered to be committed the following even- 
_ Was carried by a majority of 61 to 14. 

_. & proposition was submitted to the 
ouse by Mr Maxwell, for an Address to 
the Throne, praying that a commission 


Intelligence. 


our contemporaries, we have frequently 


of its author, who, at the same time, prow 


hitherto pursued, and strongly 


hecessity of referring to the improved state 


79 
might be appointed to examine into the 
system of society which Mr Owen has 
created at New Lanark, and which he is 
desirous of seeing universally established 
throughout the country.—The motion was 
opposed by Lord Londonderry, Mr Wil- 
berforce, Mr Buxton, &c. Mr Maxwell 
seeing the sense of the House against the 
proposition, did not divide it on the sub- 
ject, and the motion was negatived.—Mr 
Wilberforce then submitted a motion upon 
the subject of the Slave Trade, similar in 
all res to that of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne in the Upper House. The 
Marquis of Londonderry defended the con- 
duct of the British Government, and palli- 
ated that of France in regard to the hateful 
traffic, on the ground that no law existed 
in that kingdom for its prevention and 
‘punishment. Sir J. Mackintosh, on the 
other hand, charged the French Ministers 
with not merely countenancing the trade, 
but also granting impunity to the inciden- 
tal murders to which it gave occasion.— 
The motion was unanimously agreed to. 
27.—Mr Hume brought forward two 
motions, each of which gave rise to consi- 
derable discussion. The first related to a 
bargain for the erection of a New Stamp 
Office in Edinburgh, which the Honour. 
able Gentleman described as improvident, 
and with respect to the site of the struc- 
ture, extremely inconvenient. The expla. 
nation of Sir John Marjoribanks was full 
and satisfactory, and the motion was nega- 
tived without a division, In common with 


alluded with pride to the splendid improve- 
ment we are again led to notice; and with 
them feel convinced that we owe entirely 
to the enlarged views, and liberal conduct 
of the Hon. Baronet, that a most stupen- 
dous undertaking, (we mean the Regent 
Bridge,) which forms an easy and elegant 
approach to one of the finest walks in Ku-. 
rope, has been completed with unparalleled 
expedition. The Honourable Gentleman’s 
next motion embraced a subject of more 
extent and importance; namely, an Ad- 
dress to the Crown, calling upon his Ma- 
jesty to institute a strict scrutiny into the 

and expence of the collection of the 
Tevenue; a revision of allowances and 


salaries, more particular 


dress complimenting the government u 
the measures of economy which it 


ing a perseverance in the same line of con- 
duct; at the same time recognizing the 


4 
4 
since 1797, witha view to their adjustment 
: . to the increased value of the currency ; and, 
in order to the making of all possible re- 
ductions, especially in the army, that a vi- 
: gilant superintendence be exercised over 
the expenditure of the country.—Mr 
Banks as aD an ad- 


of the currency, alluded to in Mr Hume’s 
motion, and pointing to the army asa pro- 
per object for economical reduction. ‘This 
amendment was supported by Ministers, 
and unanimously agreed to, after Mr 
Hume's motion had been rejected by a ma- 
jority of 174 to 94. 

28.—The Agricultural Horse Tax Re- 
peal Bill was read a third time and pass- 
ed. 


29.—-The motion for the second reading 
of the Duke of Clarence’s Annuity and 
Arrears Bill provoked from Mr Creevey an 
attack upon his Royal Highness, of such a 
nature, as called for repeated corrections 
from the Speaker, and of which the great 
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body of the House expressed its opinion by 
voting for the Bill. The same Honourable 
Gentleman turned the discussion on the 
Coronation, which Ministers defended on 
the grounds of usage, antiquity, and the 
provisions of the constitution—and which 
the Opposition, on the other hand, con- 
demned as a triumph over the Queen, and 
the expence as an insult to the feelings of 
the public.—The Extra Post Bill was car- 
ried through a Committee by a very small 
majority ; the numbers being, for the Re- 
port, 33; against it, 30.—Mr : Martin’s 
Bill for preventing cruelty to animals was 
read a third time and passed, by a majori- 
ty of 40 to 16. 


MAY. 
Circurt INTELLIGENCE.—( Conclud- 
ed. )—On the 7th April, at Stirling, John 
Fleming was found guilty of uttering a 
forged L.5 note of the Paisley Banking 
Company, and was executed at Stirling on 
the llth May. The other cases at this 
circuit were uninteresting. 
At Aberdeen, on the 2d April, Will 
Grant, about 18 years of age, was convict- 
ed of housebreaking and theft, and sen- 
tenced to be executed, which has since 
been changed to transportation for life. 


At Jedburgh and Ayr no case of interest 
occurred. 


ment is about to be made in the communi- 
cation between Fife and Angus, by the em- 
ployment of a steam vessel at Dundee Fer. 
ry. The description of vessel fixed upon 
is a twin-boat, the wheel by which the ves- 
sel is impelled being placed between two 
hoats, which are to contain each an engine 
of 15 horses’ power. The extreme length 
of the deck is to be 92 feet, and the extreme 
breadth to be about 35. It is expected to 


be ready by the beginning of the month of 
August. 


7-—APPREHENSION OF RaDICALs.— 
William Watson, weaver in Strathaven, 
John Dunlop, in Stewarton, James and 
Andrew Roxburgh, in Galston, and James 
Gunn, weaver in Balfron, against all of 
whom true bills were last year found for 
high treason, have been within these few 
days apprehended at their several places of 
residence, and lodged in the jails of Ayr, 
or Stirling. 
High Court of Admir Scot. 
land.—On Wednesday the 


_ came on the trial of John M‘Dougall, late 


ship-owner in Glasgow, accused of havi 
feloniously sunk or destroyed, after reorn 
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abstracted the cargo, in the month of June 
1816, the vessel called the Friends, of 
Glasgow, while on a voyage to Hamburgh. 
The prisoner pleaded Not Guilty, and the 
public prosecutor having departed from the 
charge of abstracting the goods, the trial 
proceeded. The principal evidence, toge- 
ther with the pannel’s declaration confessing 
the fact, was the testimony of the master 
and mate of the vessel. The whole of the 
first day was taken up with the proceedings, 
on an objection made by the prisoner as 
to the reading of his declaration, on the 
plea of the prisoner’s insanity at the time it 
was emit After hearing witnesses on 
that point, the Court refused the objec- 
tion, and the trial proceeded at ten o'clock 
on Thursday, and did not finish till about 
three 0’ on Friday afternoon. This 
day, at two o'clock, the Court met again, 
when the Jury delivered in a written ver- 
dict, finding M‘Dougall guilty at common 
law of procuring mariners to sink the ves- 
sel called the Friends, with the intent of 
defrauding the owners of the cargo and the 
underwriters. After hearing Mr Murray 
in mitigation of punishment, the Judge 
Admiral oe sentence, ordaining 
the pannel to be for ever rendered an in- 
famous person, and to be transported be- 
yond seas for the period of his natural life. 
After this sentence was pronounced, the 
Court next proceeded to the trial of the 
same John M‘Dougall and Archibald M‘« 
Lachlan, for robbing and sinking the ’ 
of Glasgow, in June last, when M‘ 

lan pleaded Guilty, under the common 
law, and was sentenced to transportation 


for fourteen years—M‘Dougall pleaded 


Not Guilty, and the diet was continued 

against him to the llth of June.—lIt is 

not su that the trial will be 

ed with. ‘The loss sustained by the sink- 
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ing of the Friends and of the Mary is cal- 
culated at upwards of L. 40,000, the great 
bulk of which fell upon Lloyd’s. 

14.——Cheap Travelling.—At present an 
individual may travel from Edinburgh to 
Dublin for 28s. viz. 


To Glasgow, outside, 8s. inside, 16s. 
Belfast, per Rapid, steerage, 10s. cabin 2ls. 
Dublin, outside, 10s. inside, 20s. 


L.1, 8s. L.2, 17s. 

From Dublin he may go to Liverpool for 
25s. and from Liverpool to London 25s. 
and thus, for a very moderate sum, see all 
the capitals and great towns in the empire. 
19.—Brig of Earn.—On Thursday the 
17th instant, the foundation stone: of the 
New Bridge of Earn was laid by Sir Da- 
vid Moncrieffe, Bart. Right Worshipful 
Master of the St Andrew’s Lodge, in the 


presence of the Brethren of the various. 


Lodges in the neighbourhood, the Magis- 
trates and Town Council of the city of 
Perth, many of the noblemen and gentle- 
men of the county, and an immense con- 
course of spectators. The new bridge is to 
be built a short distance to the westward 
of the present bridge, which is in a very 
ruinous state. There are extant records of 
orders for stones for its repair so far back 
as about 1220, and in more recent records 
it is stated to ** have aye been ane evil big- 
git brig.” 

- Castle Campbell.—The following singu- 
lar circumstance lately occurred at Castle 
Campbell: A young cow, belonging to ihe 
person who keeps the castle, escaped from 
the place where it was kept, and ascended 
the spiral staircase to the top of the castle, 
where, after being for some time, it was 
discovered by some of the surrounding 
neighbours, who immediately informed the 
owner. After t difficulty and consi- 
derable danger, he at length succeeded in 
rescuing it from a situation sv singularly 

rilous. 

Emigtation.—On the Ist instant the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, Captain Johnson, 
sailed from Greenock for Quebec, with 600 
settlers, from Renfrew and Lanark shires. 
On the 11th the Commerce, Captain Cover- 
_ dale, left the same port with 422 passen- 

rs for Quebec, chiefly from Glasgow and 
its neighbourhood. And on the 19th, the 
ship David left Greenock for Quebec, with 
364 emigrants, chiefly country people from 
the counties of Lanark, Dumbarton, Stir- 
ling, Clackmannan, and Linlithgow. Thus, 
in the course of 19 days, 1386 persons have 
emigrated from the West of Scotland, in 
search of subsistence on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 


23.—Justiciary Court, Edinburgh— 


This day, P. Wallace, J. Robertson, J. 

Shaw, and W. Smart, who had been tried 

at the Perth Circuit, on a charge of assault 

and robbery, committed in the High Street 

of Dundee, and whom the jury had found 
VOL, 
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ilty art and of theft, were put to 
Theit Lordships, in full Court, 
unanimously sustained the objection on 
which the case had been certified from Perth 
by Lords Hermand and Succoth, viz. that 
sentence could not follow upon a verdict of 
guilty of acrime not libelled in the indict- 
ment. 

24.—Court of King’s Bench, London.— 
Thomas John Evans, proprietor of the 
Manchester Observer, who had been con- 
victed at the Lancaster Assizes, of publish- 
ing alibel on the Government and the 
King’s troops, and also of a libel on the 
late Dr Cunliffe of Bury, in Lancashire, 
was brought up for judgment. The sen- 
tence of the Court was—for the first offence, 
the defendant to be imprisoned in the 
Castle of Lancaster for one year; and at 
the expiration of that time to be further 


. imprisoned for the second offence for six 


months, and to enter into recogniZances 
for his good behaviour for three years, 
himself in L.400, and two sureties in 
L. 200 each. 

28.—John Hunt, one of the proprietors 
of the Examiner,London Sunday newspa- 
per, for a seditious libel published in that 
paper, was sentenced to 12 months impri- 
sonment in the House of Correction, Cold- 
bath-fields, and to find sureties to keep the 


peace for three years, himself in L. 500, 


and two sureties in L. 250 each. 

Libel on the Queen.—On the same day, 
Thomas Flindell, proprietor of a newspa- 
per published at Exeter, called the West- 
ern Luminary, received sentence for a libel 
on the Queen. Mr Justice Bayley observ- 
ed upon the malignity of this libel, as tend- 
ing to prejudice the inquiry, at that time 
carrying on by the House of Lords. The 
circumstances urged by the defendant, his 
being sorry for the publication, his having 
a family of twelve persons, nine of whom 
were dependent upon him for support, and 
a recommendation of a Jury of the city of 


‘Exeter, who, on account of defendant’s 


good character, had recommended him to 
the utmost mercy, induced the Court to 
sentence him only to eight months’ impri- 
sonment in. the city of Exeter jail, and to 
find sureties for his good behaviour for 
three years, himself in L. 500, and two 
sureties in L. 250 each. 
JUNE. 
L—Sedilion——The Court of King’s 
Bench sentenced Major Cartwright to pay 
a fine of L. 100, Madox and Wooller to 
be imprisoned, the one for 18, and the 
other for 15. months, and Edmonds. for 9 
months, in. Warwick Castle, and to find 


securities, themselves in L. 400 each, and 


two securities in L. 200 each. Their of- 
fence was illegally choosing Sir C. Wolsley 


a member of parliament for Birmingham. 


Executions.—Offences for which there 
have been capital executions in England, 
L 
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8:2 
from 1814 to 1820 inclusive, arranged ac- 
cording to their number, (from the official 
summary at the Home Office) :— 
Murder and Murderous Offences, as 
stabbing, attempting to poison, &c. 161 
Forgery - - - 11) 
Burglary - lil 
Robbery from the Person - 107 
Sheep-stealing and Horse-stealing 53 
Rape, &c. - : 28 
Larceny in a Dwelling House, &c. 25 
Arson - - - 19 
Sodomy . - - 15 
High Treason 8 
Housebreaking in the Day - 5 
Stealing Bank Notes from Letters 
ie Cattle-stealing and Killing Cattle 4 
Sacrilege ° 2 
659 
iE Of which about a sixth were executed 


for forgery and uttering. The annual 
average is about 94 persons executed. 
4.—High Court of Justiciary.—Duncan 
Hunter pleaded Guilty to a charge of 
housebreaking and theft, and was senten- 
ced to seven years’ transportation. Peter 
Alexander, a young boy, was found Guilty, 
after a trial of some length, and sentenced 
to be transported for life. Ann Sommer- 
ville from Dunbar, accused of child mur- 
der and concealment of pregnancy, was 
next put to the bar. The prisoner plead- 
ed Not Guilty, but the proceedings were 
stopped before any evidence was adduced, 
by Mr Maclean stating that the Public 
Prosecutor's name was not affixed to the 
list of witnesses, an objection which was 
sustained by the Court, and the ‘prisoner 
was thereupon liberated, the Court first 
expressing its high displeasure that the 
ends of justice should be defeated by the 
omission, and directing that a precognition 
into the circumstances should take place. 
9.—Union Canal.—We are glad to ob- 
serve the forward state of this undertaking, 
and hope to be enabled to announce its 
completion in a much shorter time than 
was anticipated. On Wednesday the 
ground for the basin was marked off, and 
on Thursday several workmen were em- 
ployed in clearing away the trees and 
bushes to form this new harbour. Its si- 
tuation is at the south end and on the west 
side of the Lothian Road, and will occupy 
in width nearly the whole of the space be- 
twixt the Foutttain Bridge and To 
Street roads at that place. The stupendous 
aqueduct bridge at Slateford, which, with 
its cast iron sheathing, attracted so many 
visitors last summer, was some time since 
flooded ; this in some degree dissolved the 
charm its singular hegre gave it, but 
it has since acquired in elegance what it 


lost in peculiarity, by the erection of the 
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uly 
railing along of it, which has 
just been com 

13.—-Dreadfiu Accident.—A dreadful 
and melancholy accident happened to Mr 
Hadland, who kept a shop in Fetter Lane, 
Holborn, London, for the making of 
sausages. As he was feeding the steam en- 
gine, used for chopping the meat, his apron 
caught by accident to one of the cogs of 
the machine, which drew him in; and be- 
fore the engine could be stopped he got 
entangled in the wheels, and was crushed 
to pieces; he had his arms, legs, and 
thighs broken, and his flesh nee 
mangled. In this dreadful state he liv 
until Thursday morning, when death put 
a period to his misery. 

14.—Attempt to Assassinate General 
Eadon.—This .aorning the most intense 
interest was excited at the west end of the 
town, (London,) in consequence of a horrid 
and blood-thirsty attenipt upon the life of 
Major-General Eadon, at his residence in 
Berkeley Square, by a man named William 
Padmore, of respectable appearance, who, 
under pretence of communicating some pri- 
vate business to the General, sought an in- 
terview, and with a butcher’s knife stabbed 
him in several parts of the body, by which 
his life is placed in the most imminent dan- 
ger. The prisoner was taken into custody 
immediately after the act, and conveyed to 
Marlborough-street Office. On being call- 
ed upon for his defence, he said, ** 1 have 
had cause for what Ihavedene. 1 know the 
dreadful situation in which I stand in con- 
sequence of it; but my determination was 
fixed, and my mind made up to abide the re- 
sult. I must decline, for the present, say- 
ing more.”—Mr Conant said, the evidence 
was conclusive of a premeditated intention on 
the part of the prisoner, (who had been w 
servant to the General in India,) to commit 
the crime of murder, and he was accordingly 
committed to Newgate. It appeared upon 
a subsequent examination, that Padmore 
had been a servant to General Eadon ; and 
had harboured a -rooted malice towards 
him, on account of some imaginary injury 
he had received from him. The General is 
recovering. 

Coronution.—At a Privy Council held 
on Saturday the 9th, a proclamation was 
agreed to, announcing the coronation of 
his Majesty to take place at Westminster, 
on Thursday, the 19th of July. 

Ezecution.—Yesterday James Gordon 
was executed at Dumfries, for the murder 
of John Elliott, a poor pedlar boy, ina 
lonely place in Eskdalemuir. He was an 
Irishman, of the Roman Catholic profes- 
sion, and would admit of none but the 
priest to visit him. 

22.— Saint Paul’s Cathedral. — At 
length the Herculean, and almost incredi- 
ble task, of taking down the cross and 
ball, from the top of the cathedral steeple, 
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of St Paul’s, (London,) has been accom. 

lished, without the loss of life or limb. 
The cross was taken to pieces some days 
ago, and easily removed ; but to displace 
the ball appeared a matter of much 
greater labour and difficulty.—It was built 
of multiplied sheets of copper, strongly 
fastened with immense copper bolts, rivet- 
ted on each side; and there was but one 
division, consequently it was taken down 
in halves, each half measuring six feet in 
diameter! The materials were much cor- 
roded, and must have soon given way un- 
der the immense weight.—W ednesday 
afternoon, the 20th instant, the ball was 
taken down by the workmen of Mr Walk- 
er, founder in Harp-Alley, Fleet-Market, 
and rolled along the street in Ludgate- 
Hill, in the presence of thousands of spec- 
tators, to his warehouse, where a new ball 
and cross is making upon an improved 
principle. In the meanwhile, the scaffold- 
ing will remain, and some other necessary 
repairs will take place. 

Traveilting by Steam.—A gentleman 
left Belfast on Thurday the [4th, reached 
Glasgow same evening, embarked on 
board the Tourist at Newhaven on Friday 
morning, and arrived at Aberdeen at nine 
o'clock that night. Had such an event 
been predicted 50 years ago, it would have 
been nearly as easy to make people be- 
lieve that this journey would have been ac- 
complished by means of a balloon. 

27.—Constitutional Association.~Seve- 
ral prosecutions have been recently com- 
menced in London, at the instance of a so- 
ciety, going by this title, which states its 
object to be the suppression of seditious 
and treasonable publications ; and which, 
it is said, consists of a great number of in- 
dividuals of high rank among the nobility, 
and in the church and state. This associa- 
tion has been several times brought under 
the notice of Parliament, and an attempt 
has been made by Mr Parkins, late Sheriff 
of London, to prove its illegality. For 
this purpose he applied to the Lord Mayor 
fora warrant to apprehend the secretary 
and treasurer, founding his application up- 
on an act passed in 1793, for suppressing 
secret societies. This morning the Lord 
Mayor gave his decision, after hearing 
counsel for and against the information ; 
when he finally determined that there not 
being sufficient evidence to support it, it 
should therefore be dismissed. 

Justiciary Court.—On the 25th, David 
Lunan and David Duncan, from Perth, 
pleaded guilty of housebreaking and theft, 
and were sentenced to transportation for 


life. 


Triat for Murder.—David Haggart was 
tried on the 11th instant, for the murder of 
the Dumfries turnkey on the 10th of Octo- 
ber last, on which occasion the prisoner 
_ escaped, and under another name had been 
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subsequently tried and convicted in Ireland 
of a transportable offence.. While in jail 
there, he was recognized by a clergyman 
as answering the description of the mur. 
derer of the Dumfries jailor; and being 
identified by a constable from Dumfries, 
was brought to this country for trial. The 
evidence against him was entirely circum- 
stantial; but was such as induced the jury 
to bring in a verdict of guilty art and part 
of the murder, and the prisoner was sen- 
tenced to be executed at Edinburgh on the 
18th of July. Haggart is a native of 
Edinburgh ; and only about 19 years of 
age. He seems, however, to be old in 
crime, and heard the sentence pronounced 
without apparent emotion. 

Dreadful Accident.—On Sunday after- 
noon, the 16th instant, a most melancholy 
and distressing accident took place at Sun- 
derland Bridge, between Durham and 
Rusheyford. As the mail coach from 
hence to London was turning the corner 
of the bridge, it was unfortunately over- 
turned against the battlement, when Mr 
Donaldson, a cattle déaler near Perth, and 
Mr Whitaker, an architect, two outside 
passengers, were thrown over the bridge, 
and falling upon a weir or buttress, a depth 
of many feet, Mr Donaldson was killed 
upon the spot, and Mr Whitaker so much 
hurt that he died at ten o’clock the same 
evening. Mr Chater, attorney of New- 
castle, who was sitting on the seat with the 
driver, happily escaped unhurt. The 
guard, driver, and three inside passengers, 
also escaped without injury. Mr Whitaker 
has, we understand, left a wife and seven 
children to lament his loss. A coroner’s 
jury sat on the bodies, and brought in a 
verdict of ** Manslaughter, caused by fu- 
riously driving, against James Auld, the 
coachman,” and made a nominal deodand 
upon the coach and horse. Auld was im- 
mediately apprehended and taken to jail to 
await his trial at the assizes, but he has 
since been admitted to bail. 

Action of Dumages.—In the Edinburgh 
Jury Court on the 25th instant, a case was 
tried which excited very considerable in- 
terest. It was an action of damages in 
which the Rev. Andrew Scott, Roman Ca- 
tholic Clergyman in Glasgow, was pursuer, 
and Mr William M‘Gavin, merchant in 
Glasgow, Mr William Sym, clerk of the 
Glasgow Town Hospital, and Messrs An- 
drew and James Duncan, printers in Glas- 
gow, were defenders. The circumstances 
out of which the case arose, originated in 
an anonymous correspondence begun in the 
Glasgow Chronicle, and continued in a 
weekly pamphlet published at Glasgow, 
called The Protestant, which was latterly 
replied to by a paper on the part of the 


Catholics, published in London under the 


title of The Catholic Vindicator, both ex- 
tensively circulated in the city of Glasgow 
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and other parts of the west of Scotland. 
The defender Mr M‘Gavin avowed himself 
the author of Zhe Protestant, but the 
pursuer Mr Scott denied having ever con- 
tributed to, or having any concern with, 
The Catholic Vindicator. The prigcipal 
issue for the jury to try was, whether the de- 


fendant M‘Gavin had falsely and malicious- . 


ly represented the pursuer as having im- 
properly extorted money trom the poor of 
the Catholic persuasion, for the purpose of 
erecting the Catholic Chapel in Clyde Street, 
Glasgow, to the damage and injury of the 
said pursuer? ‘The jury, after a long trial, 
which lasted from ten in the morning of 
the 25th to 4 o’clock next morning, found 
for the pursuer, damages, 1. 100. We 
understand this case has excited a very 
lively interest in Glasgow and other towns 
in the west; and that subscriptions have 
been entered into in these places to relieve 


Mr M‘Gavin of the fine. 


JULY. 

Justiciary Court, July 2.—This day 
the Court proceeded to the trial of Daniel 
Aitchison, accused of stealing a gold watch, 
chain, and seals, from the person of a gen. 
tleman, on the streets of this city, about 8 
o'clock of an evening in the month of No- 
vember last, and of being habit and repute 
a common thief. The pannel pleaded Not 
Guilty ; and after the examination of seve- 
ral witnesses, the Jury returned a verdict 
finding him Guilty of the crime libelled ; 
and he was transported beyond seas for 14 
years. The Court next proceeded with the 
trial of Michael M‘Callum, indicted for 
stealing a passenger’s luggage from the 
Waterloo Coach, between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and along therewith a bank re- 
ceipt, for L. 1200 sterling. The pannel 
pleaded Not Guilty, and after a tedious 
trial the Jury found him Guilty. He was 
sentenced to transportation for 14 years. 

9.—Robert Charlton was put to the bar, 
accused of having, in company with others, 
discharged loaded fire arms, with the intent 
to commit niurder, at three boys on the 
Gilmerton-road. The Jury, after an hour's 
deliberation on the evidence, returned a 
verdict against the pannel, of being art and 
part in the said crime; and the Court sen- 
tenced him to seven years’ transportation. 

12.—Francis Wood, carrier between 
Edinburgh and Moffat, was placed at the 
bar, charged with culpable homicide, in 
having, on the evening of the Idth of 
February, repeatedly struck William Steele, 
gardener in Pennycuik, with a rack stick, 
to the bereavement of his life, on the road 
from Edinburgh to that place; to which 
charge the pannel pleaded Not Guilty. It 
year from the evidence, that the parties 
accidentally met on the road, near Pen. 
nycuick, when some words ensued between 
them, the deceased casting some reflections 
ea the people of Dumfries-shire, whom 
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the pannel defended. Blows followed, de- 
cued striking first; when Wood seized his 
rack-pin, and knocked him down. The 
stroke was fatal. The Jury found Wood 
Guilty, and he was sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment. 

William Robertson, James M‘Lachlan, 
and John Lawson, all young lads, were 
next put to the bar, accused ot housebreak- 
ing and theft, perpetrated by means of 
breaking a pane of glass in the shop window 
of James O*Donnell, jeweller in West 
Register Street, Edinburgh, and abstract- 
ing a silver watch therefrom ; the prisoners 
were also charged with being habit and re- ~ 
pute thieves. Robertson and M‘Lachlan 
pleaded Not Guilty ; Lawson pleaded Guil- 
ty of the whole, and declared the others 
knew nothing of it. ‘They were all found 
Guilty, and the Court, in consideration of 
the youth of the prisoners, sentenced Ro- 
bertson and M‘Lachlan to be transported 
for life; and Lawson, whose candid con- 
fession their Lordships gave him the be- 
netit of, to be transported for fourteen years. 
The last prisoner was the actual perpetra- 
tor. 

William Cumming, for reset of theft, 
was sentenced to 12 months’ imprisonment 
in Bridewell. 

13.—Alexander Brown and Hall Dick, 
two young lads, pleaded Guilty of having, 
on the 5th of May last, assaulted Archibald 
Taylor, servant to Alex. Kedslie, tacksman 
of Bonnington Mills, upon Leith Walk, 
and after giving him several severe blows on 
the head with their fists, robbed him of a 
pair of spectacles and fourpence halfpenny 
of money. Dick also acknowledged being 
habit and repute a thief. They were sen- 
tenced to transportation beyond seas.— 
Dick for life, and Brown for 14 yesrs. 

Samuel Warren, from Glasgow, was 
afterwards found Guilty of reset of theft 
from a young boy, whom he had tempted to 
steal forhim. This was an aggravated case, 
and the Court ordained that he should be 
transported for 14 years, and that, previous 
to his being sent off, he should be sent 
back to Glasgow, and from thence, on a 
market day, be brought forth to the pub- 
lic, with a label on his back, declaring his 
crime to be reset of theft from young per- 
sons; and in this manner be led through 
the streets, followed by the common exe- 
cutioner. 

John Douglas and Mathew Adie were 
then put to the bar, accused of attacking 
James Kirk, residing in Leith, in open day, 
on the 12th of May last, on the road lead- 
ing from Jock’s Lodge toll to the Abbey 
Hill, and robbing him of two shillings of 
copper money, and-a basket of eggs, which 
he was carrying. The jury, by a plurality 
of voices, found them both guilty ; but on 
the verdict being recorded, Lord Meadow- 
bank observed that there was an anomaly 
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in the manner of preparing it, which he 
thought it his duty to advert to, as worthy 
of the consideration of the Court. The 
law, in reference to proceedings in this 
Court, required, that where the Jury were 
unanimous, they should give in their ver- 
dict viva voce ; but where any difference of 
opinion occurred, they were directed to 
give ina written verdict. Now, the verdict 
just delivered was partly written and partly 
printed. He was not at present prepared 
to say that this was an illegal verdict; but 
he thought the circumstance required the 
consideration of the Court, and he should 


‘therefore move that judgment in this case 


should be deferred until the matter should 
be discussed by the whole Bench. In this 
opinion the other Judges concurred, and, 
after some conversation between the Judges 
and Counsel on both sides, the diet was 
continued against the prisoners till the first 
Monday after the 12th November next, 
and they were remitted to prison. The 
anomaly in this case seemed to have 
arisen from the Jury making use of a 
printed form, furnished by the Clerk of the 
Court, for the purpose of guiding them in 
drawing up their verdict ; and upon which 
they had made several erasures, and in- 
serted words in writing, to fit it to the case 
of the pannels. 

John Robieson was then put to the bar, 
accused of eight different acts of theft, by 
means of opening lock-fast places, commit- 
ted in various houses in Edinburgh, Leith, 
and vicinity, in which he had procured ac- 


cess, under pretence of taking lodgings. 
The pannel pleaded Guilty to the 6th and 
8th charges in the indictment ; and a jury 
having been chosen, he adhered to his 
plea, and was found Guilty, in terms of his 
own confession, and sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation. 

THE QUEEN.—Her Majesty having 
written to Lord Liverpool, claiming her 
right to participate in the approaching 
Coronation ; and afterwards requested that 
her Counsel might be heard before the 
Privy Council in support of her claim, his 
Majesty was graciously pleased to grant 
the latter request as a matter of favour. 
Accordingly, on Thursday the 5th instant, 


-the Privy Council met for the purpose of 


hearing Mr Brougham and Mr Denman in 
support of her Majesty’s claim. These 
gentlemen closed their arguments, which 


were chiefly confined to the usage, on 


Friday, and on Saturday the Attorney and 
Solicitor Generals were heard in bar of the 
claim. Mr Brougham having replied, the 
Council adjourned till Tuesday the 10th, 
when they gave their decision, finding ‘* that 
Queens Consort have no legal right to de- 
mand the ceremony of being crowned ; 
and, therefore, that her present Majesty's 
claim, as legal right to be crowned at the 
ensuing ceremony, cannot be well found- 
ed.” This decision has been communicat- 
ed to the Queen, who declares, notwith- 
standing, her determination of being pre- 
sent at the ceremony. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 


July 4. Dr Andrew Duncan, junior, appointed 
by the Provost, Magistrates, and Council, to be 
Professor of Materia Mediea in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


Il, ECCLESIASTICAL. 


June 12, The King presented the Rev. Tho- 
mas Fraser to the Church and Parish of Inverness. 

15, Rev, Dr John Lee of St Andrews, to the 
Parish of Canongate, Edinburgh, on the presen- 
tation of the Crown, 

28. The Congregation of the Low Meeting 
House in Berwiek made choice of Mr James Hen- 
derson, preacher, to be their pastor. , 

— Rev. Mr Marshall, formerly assistant to the 
Mr Rev. Molleson of Montrose, was ordained to 
his charge at Swallow Street Chapel, London. 


III, MILITARY. 


Brevet Capt. W. B. Hulme, 1 F. to be 
in the Army 235d Dee, 1817. 
7 Dr.G, Paym. Perry, fm, h. p. 25 Dr. Paym. 
. vice Lt. 
ol, Hugonin, ret, i Slst May. 
Lieut. Kirby, Capt. by pureh. do. 
Cornet Grant, Lieut. by purch. do. 
C. Agnew, Cornet by purch. do. 
18 Lieut. Sneyd, fm. 8 Dr. Lieut. vice 
Gibbs, h. p. 8 Dr. (rec. diff.) | 
June. 


Colds. G. Ens, and Lt. H. Murray, fm. h. p. Ens, 
and Lt. vice Douglas, dead 31st May, 

2F. Ens. Lyster, Lt. vice Jenkins, Qua. 
Mast. 14th June, 

J. R. Crawford, Ens. do. 

Lt. Jenkins, Qua. Mast. vice Jones, one 


4 Hon. C. D. Blayney, Ens. vice Gamble, 
dead 7th do, 
Ens. Fry, Lt. vice Johnson, dead do, 
Le. Crawford, Capt. by purch. viee Lod. 
t. Crawford, Cap - vice - 
der, ret. 17th May. 
Ens. Griffiths, Lieut. by purch. _— do, 
Ens. and Adj. Downie, rank of Lieut. 


18th do. 

H. Foley, Ens. 17th do, 

11 Ens. Peck, Lieut. vice Cameron, dead 
24th do- 

Ens. Moore, fm. h.p. Ens. | do. 

33 Lt. Pode, Capt. by purch, viee Gore. 
ret. 17th do, 

Ens. Lowe, Lieut. do. 

Gent. Cadet J. Paterson, fm. R. Mil, 

Coll. Ens. : _ do, 

Ens. Gibson, fm. h. p. 57 F. vice Pigott- 

59 F. 14th June, 

37 Hon. A. C. J. Browne, Ens, vice Tay. 
lor, dead do. 

59 Ens. Pigott, fm. 33{F. Ens. vice Bal- 
four, h. p. 57 F. do. 

43 Ens. Estcourt, fm. 44 F, Ens. vice 
Sharpe, h. is Vet. Bn. Tth do. 

44 Bt. Maj. Guthrie, Maj. by purch. vice 
Lt. Col. Gregory, ret, Sist May. 
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O'Neill, Capt. by purch. 3ist May. 

Kitson, ‘eyl. R. Capt. vice 

bu M Maj. h. p. Ist June. 

ilson, Lieut. by pu 

May. 

H. D. Carr, Ens. by purch. do. 

Ens, Shaw, fm. 60 F. Ens. vice Est- 

court, 43 F. 7th June. 

48 Lieut. Fennell, fm. 53 F. Lieut. — 
son, cancelled 17th May. 
49 Serj. Maj. 4 gum Qua. Mast. vice a 

ul, dea 
51 Bt. Maj. Campbell, Maj. by purch. vice 
Thwaites, ret. do. 

Lieut. Flamauck, Capt. do. do. 

Ens. Hamilton, Lieut. do. do. 

J. Murray, Ensign do. do. 

52 Lieut. Monins, Adj. vice 
res. 0. 

—— Cosby, fm. 77 F. Lt. vice Smith, 

h. p. Rifle Brig. 24th do. 
—— Winterbottom, fm. h. p. Paym. 


vice Clarke, cashiered 3st do. 

53 —— Bristow, from h. p. 68 F. Lieut. 
vice Fennell, 48 F. 17th do. 

60 Ens. Gilchrist, fm. 1 Vet, Bn. Ens. vice 
Shaw, 44 F. 7th June, 

70 Lieut. Landon, Capt. vice Bt. Maj. 
Howard, dead Slst May. 

Ens. Gaston, Lieut. do. 

kK. A. Mackenzie, Ens. do, 

77 Lieut. Douglas, fm. h. p. Rifle Brig. 
Lieut. vice Cosby, 52 F. 24th do. 

78 Capt, Bethune, Maj. by purch. vice Bt. 
Lt. Col. Macbean, ret. 14th June. 

Lieut. Pennycuick, Capt. do. do. 

Ens. Sinclair, Lieut. do. do. 

J. Morritt, Ens. do. do, 

79 Surg. Peacocke, fm. 35 Vet. Bn. Surg. 
vice Miller, h. p. 24th May. 

91 As. Surg. O’ Donel, fm. 4 Vet. Bn. As. 
Surg. vice M‘ Lachlan, h. p. 4 V. Bn. 


7th June, 
Colon. Corps at the Mauritius. 


2d Lieut. J. A. Campbell, from h, 


oe R. 2d Lieut. vice C. Camp- 
bell 17th May. 

2d Ceyl R. Capt. Goldicutt, fm. h. p. 
60 F. Capt. vice Kitson, 44 F. 

Ist June. 
Miscellaneous. 

Col, J. P. Lioyd, late of 10 F. Gov. of 
—— (without pay,) vice Vaugh- 
an, dead Slst May. 

Sir John Owen, Bt. M. P. Governor of 

. Milford Haven, (without pay,) vice 

Lord Cawdor, dead 13th ‘June, 
Major Bowles, Coldst. Gds. Dep. Adj. 

Gen. Jamaica, with the Rank of Lt. 

J. Macdonald, t 

to the Forces Ape 


Exchanges. 


fm. 47 F. with Lt. Col. Cot- 
Bt. is Col. Leggatt, fm. 56 F. with Maj. Browne, 


o-. samble, fm. 2 Dr. G. with Capt. Paget, 90 


Mactan, fm. 6 F. with Capt. Kirwan, h. 
fm. 8 F. with Capt. Moriarty, h. 
p- 
aye fm. 16 F. with Capt. Trydell, 2 


R 
te, fn. 42 F. with ae Ross, h. p- 


“arroll ns. of Mil. in Ion. 1 

Capt. Macphail, h. 
Lieut. Quillinan, G. ree. diff. with 


Foster, fm. 1 
18 Dr, 
Pattison. fm. 35 F. rec. 
Mackay, oF. aiff. with Lieut, 
Jeboult, 41 F. 
Crawford, h. Rifle 
n. 


— Gardiner, 41 F. ree. diff. with 
Simmons, h. p. Rifle Br. — 
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Lim, fm. 45 F. with Lieut. Irwin, h. p. 


= Douglas, fm. 45 F. with Lieut. Minter, h. 

73 F. 

wh Winterbottom, fm. 52 F. with Lieut. 
Snodgrass, h. p 

— F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Thorp, h 77F. 

—— Green, fm. 85 F. rec. diff. with Lieut, 
Monckton, h. p. 22 Dr. 

cms a Lisle, fm. 4 Dr. G. with Cornet Fagg, 
9 Dr 

Bulkeley, fm. 7 Dr. G. with Cornet Green- 
land, 4 Dr. 

— Bayly fm. 19 F. with Ensign Cheney, 20 


-——— Macdonnell, fm. 55 F. with Ensign Morta- 
shed, h. p. 52 F 
Whitney, fm. 62 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
Jones, h. p. 43 
"35 F. with Capt. Newton, 
Surg. Ty gee fm. 6 F. with Surg. Harrison, h. p. 
104 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Lt. Col. Hugonin, 4 Dr. 
Gre ory, 44 F. 

ean, 78 F. 
Major Thwaites 51 F. 
Capt. Lodder, 6 F. 
Gore, 33 F. 
Paymaster Lacy, Shropshire Mil. 
Adjutant Capt. Bennett, King’s Co. Mil. 
Capt. Goodwin, Sligo Mil. 
Butler, Wicklow Mil. 


Appointment cancelled. 
Lieut. Robison, 18 F. 


Deaths. 
Col. Graham, h Corps. 
Lt.-Col. Campbe et. Bn. Dublin 


19th June 1821. 
Lt.-Col, Paumier, h. p. 108 F. 
Major Johnson, 55 F. Antigua 2d May 
Bennett, Roy. Eng. Portsmouth 18th June 
Capt. M‘ Pherson, late Insp. Gen. of Barracks in 
North Brit. Edinburg Ist Oct. 1820. 
Browne, Invalids, Pinchbeck, near Spald- 
ing 2d June 1821. 
Hadden, h. p. 20 Dr, previously of 6 Dr. 
London 
—-— Gitterick, h, p. Staff Corps of Cav. Sligo 
8th May 
Considine, h. 60 F, of 13 Dr. 
Gordon, h. p. 6 W. 1. R. Aberdeen 16th do. 
Lieut. Douglas, Coldst. Gds, 29th do. 
Marriott, 67 F. of wounds received at the 
escalade of the fort of Dwarka, in the pro- 
vince of Oka Mundel 25th Nov. 1820. 
Cameron, 11 F. Plymouth Dock 


16th May 1821. 
——— Magee, Invalids, Walworth 

13th May 1820. 
Coghlan, h, p- 56 F. London 

20th June 1821. 
Stretch, 67 F. Limerick 

24th May 1821 
Gordon, h. p. 100 F. Aberdeen 14th Feb. 
Ensign Taylor, 37 F. Quebec 14th April 
Paymast. Patrickson, h. p. 4 Dr. 
—— D. bell, Ar Mil. 
Maclin, Tyrone 
Adj. Ferrall, h, Rifle Brig. previously of 


—— Ensign Packer. h. p. 60F. 23d 1820. 

Qua. Mast. Jones, 2 F. on passage from Demara- 

ra to Barbadoes 15th April 1821. 
Wood, h. p. 9 Dr. Westport, Ireland 

Oct. 1820. 

Orr, h. p. Mid. Lothian Fen. Cav. Leith 


17th Ma 
Brillane, Waterford Mil. 


Surg.Edm, Taylor, Windsor C 1821. 
Pri chard, ndsor Castle 


Pury. Turnbull,’h. p. Mid. Calder, North Brit. 


6th Feb. 
Hosp. Assist. h. 5ist 
Coeco, h . Messina Aug. 1 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 


_N.B.—-The Observations are made twice every day, ore at nine o'clock in the morning, and 
= o’clock in the evening. The morning observations in the first column are made on the Register 


ermometer. 
June Attach.},... June Attach. 
1821. Ther. | Baro. Ther. Wind.} Weather. 1821. Ther, | Baro. Ther. Wind.| Weather. 
M. 558/29.958]M. 54 Sunshine M. 40 |30.152)M. 63 Warm, with 
9 . ™M. E 1 17 he 9 232 58 Dit 
gE. 50] lwarm. E. 52] .250/E. 635 utto. 
(iM. 323] 56 Ditto, but M. 297|M. 
49°] Jessie. |cold.’ is{ 7 E. Ditto. 
(iM. 42 57 Ditto, cold M. 35 -192)M. 59 
u morn. M. 35 -980) M. 60 Du oren. 
6) 52)  |sunshine. 53°| 1963 33} E. Ditto. 
= 38 51) Sunsh. fore. M. 35 | .976)M. 55) 
E 52] 545 E. aftern. 53) 55 f {Cble. {Ditto. 
M. 32 | .620/M. 52 ull, cold, M. 35} .9935'M. 60 old foren. 
8{ E. = 32) N.E. with hail 254 E 53 |_ E. 59 Chie. after. 
M. ull day, . 35 130.103'M. 62 
31} |Cble. with hail, 33 E. 56 Dull day. 
M. 3 211M. 53 ‘air, wi M. 46 | .131/M. 54 Dull foren. 
104 E. 48 E. unshine, 254 E. 56 GE. 38} E. clear fem. 
35 (30.157 2 ‘ 
12{|%- 50. 53} Icble. |Ditto. 27 Isunsh. day. 
373 M. 58 Warm, with] M. 37| .9991M. 63 Warm, wi 
37 56} Dull foren. 2of M. 58] .976M. 521), 
i “SSE. 62 f aftern. E. 57} .SLIIE. f Ditto. 
-l62)M. 64 Warm, with M. 42 -776,M. 62 
Quantity of rain, .608 inc’ 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


StNcE the date of our last, the weather has continued extremely dry, a few passing 
showers have only raised the water in the rain gage one-fifth part of an inch, and even 
this supply was partial. The nights have been cold; the thermometer often falling to 
40°, and once to 34°: some potatoe foliage on mossy soils has, in consequence, been blast- 
ed. The growing corns every where have a languid appearance, and notwi i 
the extreme drought, vegetation is ten days later than at this period last season. Wheat 
has come in the car on a stem which has a yellow, and almost ripe colour.. On some 
soils in high order, and of a retentive nature, the appearance is more favourable, but in 
general this species of grain will not reach a common average. Oats on light soils are 
extremely short, and shew a light ear. Barley on tenacious soils has come up very par- 
tially, and begins to run to seed on a feeble stem. Culmiferous crops of every descrip- 
tion will have little bulk in straw, and hay is not half an average crop. Beans and 
pease hold out better on carse lands; on black land they are much in want of rain. 
Potatoes are later than usual, and the stems make very slow progress. ‘Turnips were all 
sown in June, but in a majority of instances no braird has been obtained ; on very fine 
lands that gave a partial braird, the plants make better progress. Pasture is 
up, and cattle are falling off in flech, and have declined in price from 30 to 40 per cent. 
day has advanced in price to double the sum at which it was sold last summer, in con- 
sequence of the deficient weight, and anticipation of a scarcity of fodder. 

at low prices, and sheep meet with a dull sale, at prices very much reduced. Farm 
servants have been engaged for next season on the same terms as last; in some 
instances there has been a little rise; labourers are now more in request than last month, 
in consequence of the hay harvest. Cleaning potatoe &c. men receive from 
Is. 6d. to Is. 8d. women and boys about 8d. per day. e weather has been favourable 
for working fallow ground, at which farmers are now employed. 

Perthshire, 12th July 1821. 
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CORN MARKETS.—Edinburgh. 


|B&P. Mea} 
Wheat. uar. | Potat. Catmeat 
1891. Prices. Barley.) Oats. | Pease. p-peck 1821. |Bis.] Peck. 


is. s. d. 8. d. d,s. d.}s. d. s. d. 8. d. dad. a. 
June 15] 504/276 356)51 7 1190220)150190114617 10/June 12} 788} 1 
201 3811260 550)50 5 1190 216)140180)14017 19] 614} 1 
27] 5561260 520150 2 11902101140 180/140 176 0 26} 538} 1 
July 621/256 526/50 4 [20 0250/14 019 0115 018 586} 1 

444/27635 0151 1 '29002301160200'16019 4 10! 4641 1 


S 


Glasgow. 


Wheat, 240 lbs. Vats, 264 lbs. | Barley, 520 Ibs, 
Dantzic.|For.red.) British.| Lrish. British. }|English.| Scots. 


Bns.& Pse. }Oatmeal] Flour. 


Is. s. dds. 8. s. d.ls. dus. d. s. d.fs.d.s. d.s.[s. d. fs.d.s. d.} s. 
June 15} — 35 0150 

22] — 35 O50 

29) 35 O50 32 
July —35 050 32 


15, — 55 


33 O115617 615 6 20 6 22025619021 19 O 0174) 48 
53 0 133176115 6 20 622025619021 617 19 0 15 017 4] 48 
S3 OLS SITES 6 20 619021617 19 6 1150174 48 
53 O}160 186/16 O 21 6/220 25 6)19 021 20 0 15 0174 46 
33 O17 0196116 O 21 61220256123 624018 21 O [16 0185) 48 


te 


Haddington. Datkeith. 
Wheat. Oatmeal. 
9 Barley.| Oats. | Pease. | Beans, 
Bolls.) Prices. | Av. pr. 1821, | Per Boll. Per Pek- 
d.s.d.ls s 8. |s s. s. djs. s.d. s.d. s.d.| 
June 15} €32 | 26 0 31 6] 30 JIT 18 6] 14 176) 14 18 Oune 111601701 13 
22] 527125 0 31 0} 29 4 [17 216)14 18 G6 14 180) 14 180 1sfl5 0 16.5 1 1 
29] 565 | 26 6 50 6] 29 4 [16 206/16 20 14 180) 14 180 2515016 35,1 1 
uly 6] 551 | 26 6 52 0] 50 O [18 250/16 20 0} 15 190) 14 186July 260169 1 1 
017 1 
London. 
Wheat. Oats. Beans. Pease. Flour, 28010.] Quar. 
per qr. Rye: | Barley. bd. & Potat.| Pigeon.) Tick. BoiPng.| Grey.| Fine.] 2d. 
June 11,36 60/26 28) 20 25) 14 24325 25/50 29) 350 30) 45 50}40 45/0 
18) 58 62/28 30, 20 26 24 26)50 354 50] 52 40130 52/45 50/40 4510 9 
25,58 62/28 22 28 | 16 24 [22 26) 24 352126 50] 56 42128 30/45 50/40 9 
60}26 28] 20 26)16 25/23 51/26 28] 356 40]26 28145 50140 4510 9 
9156 62428 So} 22 28118 25122 26126 32/26 350) 38 42]24 50145 50140 45 
Liverpool. 
| Wheat. Barl R Pp Flour. 
182). Oats. ye, | Beans, | Pease, Amer. 
TID 45 GO Ib. | per qr. | per qr- | per qr- |o4g Insh. 196 1b. 
June 127 2 & 8/2 6 2 8210510] —— | 351 54] 26 44156 58135 370) 21 32 
17 2 8 6 2 8210510] —— | 51 354 | 26 441356 58154370) 21 52 
267 2 8 92 6 2 8210510] —— [351 34 | 26 44155 37/53 360) 20 32 
wy S72 8 8 2105 we 151 354 | 26 44155 37/55 360) 20 52 
i728 92 8 2115 04 Ol —— [351 34126 44135 57/5356 0/20 52 
England and Wales. 
d.j s. d.js. djs. s. d.]s. djs. d. 
June 2/52 7) 52 35/23 O17 6] 28 9/51 11/18 6]. 
955 7/235 117 7] 50 4130 7/19 5 
16/52 251 3125 37 7] 50 2150 8118 
25/51 10) 51 6 [25 ST 9) 50 8150 6/18 7 


Average Prices of Corn in Scotland for the Four Weeks preceding June 15. 


Wheat, 52s, 4d.—Rye, 35s, 4d.—Barley, 24s. 5d.—Oats, 20s. 74.— 
Oatineal, per boll, 165. 1d:—Bear or Big, 


Stir. Mea.| 140 Ibs.]280 Ibs. 4 
Ss. 
50 
50 
50 
aa 
i, 3 
3 j 
if 4 
ik 
| 
| 
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TEA, Bohea, perlb. 
Congou, 
Souchong, 

SucarR, Muse. cwt. 

B. P. Dry Brown, . 
‘Mid. Good, & Fine Mid. 
Fine and very fine, . 
Brazit, Brown, + 
Refined, Double Loaves, « 
Powder ditto, . . . 
Single ditto,. .. -. 
Small Lumps, . 
Large ditto, . . 
Crushed Lumps, . . 
MoLassEs, British,. . 
COFFEE, Jamaica, * . 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Fine and very fine, 
Dutch, Triage & very ord. 
Ord. good, & fine ord. 

St Domingo, . 

PIMENTO (in Bond), Ib. . 

SprritsJam. Rum 160.P. 


Brandy, gal. . 
Aqua, 


WiNEs, Clar. Ist Gr. hhd. 
Portugal Red, pipe, . 
Teneriffe, pipe, . . 
Madeira, 
Loewoop, Jamaica, ton, . 
Honduras, . . .. 
Campeachy, . . 
Fustic, Jamaica,. . . 
Cuba, 
{np1Go, Caraccas fine, Ib. 
Amer. Pine, foot, 
DittoOak, . . . 
Honduras Mahogany 
Tar, American, brl.. .« 
Archangel, . . « - 
TaLLow, Rus. Yel. Candle, 
Home melted, cwt. . 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton, 
Petersburgh Clean, .« 
Fiax, Riga Ta. & Dr. Ra. 
Duteh, 
Mats, A 
BRIsSTLES, Peters. Firsts, 
AsHEs, Petersburgh Pearl, 
Montreal ditto, cwt. 
Pot, 
tun, . 
Topacco, Virg. fine, lb. . 
inferior, . . 
oOTTONS, Bowed Georgia, 
Sea Island, fine, . . 
Demerara & Berbice, 
Pernambuceo, . . . 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
PRICES CURRENT.—Juxty 14, 1821. 
LEITH. | LIVERPOOL. 
57s. 60 | 56 60 | 57 59 
70 80 | 60 70 | 66 67 
80 80 | — — | 68 78 
we | Si 27 
== | == 33 48 
130 145 | — om 
106 — 
102 106 | —~ as | a= one 
91 94 | — — oan 
44 56 | — | am ons 
23 am | 22 24 | 23 
108 120 | 110 120 |108 118 
one am | aw — {129 132 
ale ate | am | 90 114 
120 135 | — — {115 121 
122 126 - — {110 114 
8}. 8} 
28;111 8 110 
43 — 
110 
45 565 | — 
34 55 | — == | oo — 
30 32|— —|— 
55 65 | — — 
£7 771715 8 01715 8 5 
8 | == 0 8 10 
8 “at & O30 
7 7 6 7 O 
9 11;8 56 810/;9 0 9 6 
Is 64 6 8 618 09 
16 -- 
30 34)]— —|— 
18 
49 50 | 51 52] 49 
53 565 | — 
44 om 
39 40 | — 
55 
50 90 | — 
41 46|— 
1310 
40 
4l 46 | 43 44 | 4) — 
36 37 | 35 36 | 33 6 34 
84(p.brl.)— | 20 21) — 
— 64 7 sf 710 530 8 
ais. § 54 410 240 3 
0 0 94 0 114 
as | O 1 
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Course of Exchange, London, July 13.—Amsterdam, 12 : 18. 


ight, 12 : 15. Rotterdam, 12 : 19. 
88: 11. Paris, 3 days sight, 25 
on the Maine, 159.. Madrid, 36. 
Genoa, 43}. Lisbon, 50. 
Cork, 9 per cent. 


Register. —Commercial Report. 


Oporto, 50. Rio Janeiro, 49. 


(July 

Ditto, at 

t 12: 11. Hamburgh, 38 : 10. 

Bourdeaux, 26: 20. Frankfort 
Cadiz, 353. Gibraltar, 304. Leghorn, 47. 


Dublin, per cent. 


Prices of Bullion per oz—Foreign gold in bars, L. 3:17: 104. Silver in bars, 


L.0: 4: 104. 


New dollars, L. 0 : 4 : 9}. ' 


Premiums of Insurance at Lioyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey, 12s. 6d.—-Cork or Dublin, 


12s. 6d.—Belfast, 12s. 6d.—Hamburgh, 


10s. Gd.—Madeira, 15s. 9d.—Jamaica, 


30s.—Greenland out and home, 4 gs. to 6 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from June 13 to July 11, 1821. 


June 33. [June 20. |June 27. | July 4. | July 11. 
2334 
Bank stock, we 
3 per cent. reduced, wel 76} 763 764 
per cent. do. 86) 86} 86} 86} 
4 per cent. do. 94 94} 1094 
India Stock, _ — 

Bonds, ~| 49 p. | 49 p. 44 p. 55 p. 56 p. 
Exchequer bills, 2d. ~| 3p. 2 p. 1 dis. 4 p. 3 p- 
Consols for account,. wo 99 773 77% 774 773 
French 5 per cents. 87 f. 20 c.{86f. 50c/86f. — BSc. 


ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTS, announced between the 20th 
May and 20th June 1821 ; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Airey, J. Liverpool, 

Archer, J. Ware Park Mill, Hertford, miller 

Atkinson, J. Burton in Kendal, manufacturer 

Atkinson, T. and Spark, J. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 
linendrapers 

Baghott, Sir P. Kt. Lypiatt Park, Gloucestershire, 
banker 

Baker, G. A. Blackiman-street, cheesemonger 

Bass, J. Holbeach, Lincoln, brewer 

Battier, J. J. Mincing-lane, broker 

Bean, B. Hickling, Norfolk, dealer 

Billingham, J. Uttoxeter, nail-manufacturer 

Blain, H. and Co. Adam'scourt, Broad-street, 
merchants 

Bliss, N. Water-lane, Fleet-street, bookseller, &c. 

Board, W. Bristol, postmaster 

Bolden, C. J. Duke-street, West Smithfield, paint- 


er 

Boromar, J. Golthe, Lincolnshire, grazier 
Broomhead, T. late Sheffield, grocer 

Brown, A. J. Portsmouth, grocer 

Bumpus, J. Holborn, bookseller 

Burrows, E. Warsop, Nottingham, miller 
Bury, FE. and Co, Liverpool, merchants 
Carberry, R. and Co. St James’s-street, hatters 
Carver, J. Lancing, Sussex, farmer 
Cheatham, T. Stockport, surgeon 


 Gorri, D. Pierey-street, Bedford-square, dealer in 


musie 
Croft, J. Hull, draper 
Cross, R. Bridlington, druggist 
Davidson, A. - Racquet-court, Fleet-street, 
merchant 
Dawson, T. Upton, Norfolk, merchant 
Day, T. Blackman-street, stockbroker 
Deane, .!. Accrington, Lancaster, cotton-spinner 
Downes, W. Cheadle, Cheshire, calico-printer 
Eastwood, J. Liverpool, haberdasher 
Eddington, J. Lower Thames-street, stationer 
‘Edwards, L. Cardigan, linen-draper 
Etches, J. Bury, Suffolk, haberdasher 
Pairchild, J. L. late of Thurlby, Lincoln, farmer 
Fletcher, J. P. and B, Eccles, cotton-spinners 
Ford, G. S. Great Bush-lane, Cannon-street, wins 
merchant 


Ford, W. Holt, Worcestershire, farmer 

Foster, W. Liverpool, grocer 

Fox, J. Dartmouth, shipowner 

Franklyn, F. Leamington Priors, surgeon 

Gibbons, J. and Hibbert R. Great Prescott-street. 
bricklayers 

Girdlestone, M. Norwich, baker 

Glover, G. Lower East Smithfield, oilman 

Goff, W. Brighton, linen-draper 

Gordon, J. Liverpool, merchant 

Gorely, T. W. of Dover, felt-maker 

Hall, H. and J. Sun Wharf, Upper Thames-street, 
iron-merchants 

Hammond, V. Ludlow, wine-merchant 

Haneock, W. Bury, cabinet-maker 

Hardwick, J. Clare-street, Clare-market, butcher 

chant 


Haynes, S. Liv 1, flour-dealer 

Hayward, T. Cheltenham, builder 

Henley, J. Sols Row, Hampstead Road, rectifier 

Holland, S. Bexhill, Sussex, coal merchant 

Hollis, J. P, of St Mary, Newington, oil and co- 

lourman 

Hopkins, W. Bristol, victualler 

Horndall, J. Bristol, haberdasher 

Hughes, J. Cheltenham, wine merchant 

Jackson, J. Halifax, shoemaker 

Jacobs, J. Bristol, glass manufacturer 

Jenks, F. Bromyard, Hereford, tanner 

Jones, J. Mount-street, Lambeth, and Jones, J. 
H. of the Kent Road, linen-drapers and part- 
ners 

Jones, F. Redcliff-hill, Bristol, mason 

Irving, J. un. Carlisle, grocer 

Kay, T. Princes-square, Rateliff Highway, coal- 

_ merchant 

Kirkman, C. F. Deal, linen-draper 

Lent, W. Birdlington-street, ironmonger 

Lowes, J. Angel-court, Throgmorton, bill-broker 

Mac H. of Liverpool, merchant 

Manson, D. Throgmorton-street, merchant 

Mason, J. Manchester, hat-manufacturer 

Mason, E. Worcester, tea-dealer, and Penn, J. 


Dale End, in Birmingham, soap-boiler 
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Masters, R. Coventry, tailor 
Middleditch, J. Bury, plumber 
Munck, W. St Saviour’s, Southwark, brandy-mer- 


chant 
Nichols, T. Birmingham, dealer and chapman 
Nicholson, W. Wakefield, coal-factor 
Nicoll, T. Ware, Herts, sack-maker 
Park, R. jun. Portsea, coal-merchant 


Parker, W. Newark-upon-Trent, wire-worker 
Payne, + Wormwood-street, Bishopsgate-street, 
smit 


Peters, J. and Weston, F. Bristol, maltsters 

Pilling, J. Huddersfield, currier 

Pollock, J. Adam’s-court, Broad-street, merchants 

Preston, J. Torquay, Devon, merchant 

Ramsay, T. Mark-lane, wine-merchant 

Ravis, Gracechureh-street, tin plate-worker 

Reiley, R. Southampton-row, Bloomsbury, man- 
milliner 

Renaud, E. Birmingham, whipmaker 

Rex, G. Great Driffield, grocer 

Robinson, S. Huddersfield, hosier 

Rowe, H. Amen-corner, bookseller and printer 
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Smith, J. Frome, Somerset, clothier 

Stabb, T. Torquay, Devon, merchant 

Storr, J. Batley, York, clothier 

Tarleton, J. Liverpool, merchant 

Tidy, M. Southgate, dealer in\corn and coals 

Tinson, T. Elbow-lane, London, merehant 

Tothill, C. Mecklenburgh-square, merchant 

Trollop, H. Reading, linen-draper 

Turton, J. Roll’s Buildings, Fetter-lane 

Waddington, J. Reading, bootmaker 

Ward, J. of Beech, in the parish of Stone, Staf- 
ford, farmer 

Warneford, J. York, grocer 

Welburn, S. late’of Sculcoates, York, grocer 

Weston, M. London Wall, livery-stable keeper 

Wharton, R. E. and Brooks, M. Bridge Road, 
Vauxhall, plumbers 

Wheatley, H. Coventry, silk-dyer 

White, H. Gracechurch-street, merchant 

Wight, S. and Co. Leadenhall-street, hat-manu- 
facturers 

Williams, J. P. Lambeth Road, slater :; 

Woffender, T. and Elliott, W. New Malton, corn- 


Rudkin, T. H. Charlotte-street, Islington, malt- factors 


4 ster Wood, P. Kingston, Surrey, gardener 
4 Savile, J. Limehouse, timber-merchant Woodhead, M. late of Liversedge, York, mer e 
Sawyer, T. Ramsgate, chemist chant 
Shaw, J. late of Stratford, Essex, dealer in flour, Woolrich, G. and J. Spital-square, silk-manufae- ; 
and late of Battersea, dealer in oil turers j 


Shoobridge, G. Cheapside, tailor 
Simpson, R. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, perfumer 
Skinnerley, G. Gorleston, Suffolk, grocer 


Wroots, R, late of Sleaford, linen-draper 
Youden, S. Dover, carpenter 
Young, W. Brading, Isle of Wight, farmer 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTCH BANKRUPTCIES and DIvIDENDs, announced 
4 June 1821, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 

ey SEQUESTRATIONS. gow and Gibraltar, merchants ; by James Black, 

4 merchant, Glasgow 


Honeyman, Thos. Dairsie Mills, mill-master, &e. 
Macfarlane, R. & Co. Glasgow, merchants 
Tod, Robert, jun. Glasgow, ship-broker 


Lang & Cochran, Glasgow, haberdashers; by 
James Aitken, merchant there 
Macfarlane, T. & A. Bridgton, Glasgow, cotton- 


e Walker, James, Lochwinnoch, grocer, &c. spinners; by H. Paul, accountant, G1 

a. Weatherley, J. B. Jedburgh, merchant Richardson, James, Auchtermuchty, cattle-dealer ; 
DIVIDENDS. by the trustee, there 


Ritchie, William, Edinburgh, merchant; at 25, ij 
Duke Street, there 
Taylor, H, Irvine, merchant; by P. M‘Taggart, 
merchant, Ayr 
Thom, James, Glasgow, marble-cutter; by James 
Boaz, accountant there 


Brown, William, cattle-dealer ; by 
William Milligan, Cleughheads 
Forrester, Anderson, and Survie, Glasgow, hard- 
es by D. Cuthbertson, account- 
ant there 


> 
> 


Graham, Alexander, & Co. Glasgow, merchants; Watt, James, Kelso, merchant; by John Ruther- iM 
by D. Smith, merchant, Greenock ford, merehant there ¢% ‘ 
Lamb, Kerr, & Co. and Kerr, Lamb, & Co. Glas- Tey : 
q THE LATE DR STUART OF LUSS. rt 
La Dr Jonn STUART, minister of Luss, pursuits, he delighted in a profound inves~ : 
P. who died at the manse of that parish, onthe tigation into the true import of the He- 3 
- 24th May, will be long held in remem- brew scriptures, to diffuse the knowle 


brance for his distinguished attainments in 
literature and science, as well as for un- 
feigned piety, and for the most active ex- 
ertions in promoting the knowledge of the 
scriptures among his countrymen. Hav- 
ing early enjoyed the advantages of a liber- 
al education, he applied, with assiduity, to 
the study of classical learning, and the 
useful sciences, in which he made such 


of which among the inhabitants of the 
Highlands of Scotland was his highest am- 
bition. Brought up under the eye of a 
learned and pious father, who made the 
first attempt to spread the knowledge of 
the Divine Word among those who spoke 
only the Gaelic tongue, by translating the 
New Testament into that ancient language, 
young Stuart, who, from his early years, 


x 


progress, that, notwithstanding his invin- studied the grammar of Caledonia syste- 

cible diffidence and extreme modesty, he matically, and soon became eminent for { 

became generally known to men of culti- his acquaintance with it, improved upon a 

vated minds, while he was highly esteemed the Ee of his worthy father, by extend- A | : 

i all ranks of society. By persons of ing his. studies to the original of the Old : i “ 
egant taste, his friendship was cultivated Testament writings, and forming the grand ea # 


on account of his acquirements in botani- design of rendering them into the Gaelic 
cal researches, and the other departments language. In this arduous undertaking, 
of the liberal sciences. But above all othéf his scrupulous fidelity subjected him to the 
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most laborious research into the real mean- 
ing of many difficult passages of the anci- 
ent Hebrew, and to extensive correspon- 
dence with literary men when doubts oc- 
curred.—-His labours in this good work 
are well known to the public, and particu- 
larly to the Church of Scotland, of which, 
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[July 
for more than forty-six years, he was an 
ornament and a conscientious minister, and 
will long remain embalmed in the memo. 
ries of the virtuous and the good. In pri- 
vate life, he was a pattern of meekness, 
hospitality, and kindness. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. > 


BIRTHS. 

March 16. At Kingston, Jamaica, the 
lady of the Hon. Wm. Shand, a son. 

Aprit 21. At St Petersburgh, Sultana 
Katte-Gherry, a daughter. 

May 12. At Balbegno, the lady of Cap- 
tain Robert Ramsay, a daughter. 

23. At Aix, the lady of James Skene, 
Esq. of Rubieslaw, a daughter. 

25. At Boyle, Mrs Colonel Farquhar- 
son, a daughter. 

27. At Heriot Row, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Murray of Murrayshall, a son. 

29. At Boulogne, the lady of the late 
Captain Coll Macdougall, 42d foot, a 
daughter. 

June 2, At Camberwell, Surrey, Mrs 
Dudgeon, a daughter. 

3. At Lady Seaforth’s, Inveresk House, 
near Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs Stewart 
Mackenzie of Seaforth, a son. 

— At Maitland Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Fordyce of Ayton, a daughter. 

— At the manse of Kinghorn, Mrs Pa- 
terson, a daughter. 

4. At Shandwick Place, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Miller of Glenlee, a son. 

5. At Maize Hill, Greenwich, the lady 
of Captain Forbes Macbean, Royal Artil- 
lery, a son, 


— The lady of William Moir, Esq. a 


son. 

7. At Crossmount, the lady of Captain 
Stewart, a son and heir. 

8. At Edinburgh, Mrs Lockhart of 
Castle Hill, a son. 

— At Ballinaby, Mrs Campbell, a son. 

10. At Callender, Mrs Macgregor of 
Glengyle, a son. 

— At Dunmore, Mrs Campbell of Dun- 
more, a daughter. 

— Mrs Ivory, Prince’s Street, Edin- 
burgh, a son. 

12, At Norton, Mrs Pearson of Myre. 
cairnie, a daughter. 

13. The Hon. Mrs Thomas Erskine, a 
daughter, which did not lang survive. 

14. The lady of James Cathcart, Esq. a 
son. 

— At Kindeace House, the of 
Charles Robertson, Esq. a son. aly 
drum, a son. 


17. At Little Mill, near Montrose, the 
lady of Colonel Renny, late of the 15th 
foot, a daughter. 

18. Mrs Bethune of Blebo, a daughter. 

19. At Edinburgh, Mrs Burn Murdoch 
of Gartincaber, a son. 

20. In Great Wellington Street, London, 
the lady of Major Younghusband, Royal 
regiment of Artillery, a son. 

— At Manar, Mrs Gordon, a daughter. 

21. At South Castle Street, Edinburgh, 
the lady of G. Macpherson Grant, Esq. of 
Ballindalloch and Invereshie, M. P. a 
daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Robertson, 75, 
Great King Street, a daughter. 

- 22. At York, the lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gordon, of the 5th dragoon guards, 
a son. 

23. At Bonjedward House, Mrs Jerdon, 

a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

April 26. At Prospect House, Fareham, 
George Macneal of Ugadale, Esq. to Miss 
Loring, only daughter of the late Captain 
John Loring, Royal Navy. 

May 23. At Chichester, Patrick Robert- 
son, Esq. of Trinfour, Perthshire, to Miss 
Eliza Walond, eldest daughter of William 
Walond, Esq. 

24. At St James’s Church, London, Mr 
G. A. Brown, late of the East India Com- 
pany's service, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
George Raggett, Esq. St James’s Street. 

28. At St George's, Hanover Square, 
London, Thomas Baldock, Esq. to Char- 
lotte, youngest daughter of the late Lieut.- 
Colonel Robert Ross, of the Royal Ma. 
rines. 

29. At Bothwell Castle, Robert Dou- 
las, Esq. of Strathendry, Captain in the 
th hussars, to the Hon. Mary Sydney 

a youngest daughter of Lord Dou- 
glas. 


_30. At Aberdeen, the Rev. Wm. Wil- 
kinson, A. M. of St Paul’s Chapel, to 
Margaret, seeond daughter of the deceased 
John Annand of Belmont, Esq. 

— Captain James Murray, of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Valorous, to Rachel, daughter 
of Benjamin Tucker, Esq. Surveyor-Gene- 
ral of the Duchy of Cornwall. 
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30. At Barking, John Campbell, Esq. to 
Louisa, daughter of John Shuttleworth, 
Esq. of Aldborough Hall, Ilford, Essex. 

June 1. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Chas. 
Watson of Burntisland, to Isabella, eldest 
daughter of the late Hobert Boog, Esq. 
Dundas Street. 

— At Chesters, Donald Horne, Esq. 
W. S. to Miss Jane Ogilvie, daughter of 
Thomas Elliot Ogilvie, K'sq. of Chesters. 

2. At the Earl of Coventry’s, in Picca- 
dilly, Sir Roger Gresley, Bart. to the Right 
Hon. Lady Sophia Catherine Coventry. 

4. At Swinton Hill, Edward Russell 
Bell, sugar refiner in Glasgow, to Sarah, 
second daughter of William Bell, Esq. 
Swinton Hill. 

5. At Hawthorn Brae, Wester Dud- 
dingston, Thomas M. Fogo, M. D. late 
Surgeon of the Royal Artillery, to Anne, 
eldest daughter of James Scott, Esq. mer- 
chant in Leith. 

10. At Murlingden, near Brechin, the 
Rev. Robert Smith of Dreghorn, to Miss 
Mary Moleson, daughter of Thomas Mole- 
son, Esq. late Provost of Brechin. 

11. At Edinburgh, Dr William Cumin, 
physician, Glasgow, to Ann Johnston, 
youngest daughter of the deceased William 
Ker, Esq. of Kerfield. 

12. At 22, Dublin Street, Edinburgh, 
Robert Montgomery, Esq. of Craighouse, 
to Jane, eldest daughter of the late John 
Haldane, Esq. 

13. At Kilmichael, Inverlussa, Mr 
James Reid, of the Exchequer, to Miss 
Elizabeth Campbell, second daughter of 
the Rev. Mr Dugald Campbell of Auch- 
neilan. 

14. At Edinburgh, Mr Joseph Gibson, 
merchant, Leith, to Wilhelmina, daughter 
of the Rev. William Innes, Edinburgh. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Francis Garden 
Mitchell, merchant, Edinburgh, to Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of Archd. Warden, 

sq. 
— At St George’s, Hanover Square, Lon- 
don, the Lady Catherine Harris, daughter 
to the late Earl of Malmesbury, to Lieut.- 
Colonel’ Bell, Deputy Quarter-Master-Ge- 
neral at the Cape of Good Hope. 

18. At Inchree, Major Hugh Stewart, 
75th regiment, to Ann, second daughter 
of the Rev. Mr M‘Coll. 

19. At Peebles, the Rev. Benjamin 
Mardon, M. A. minister of Union Chapel, 
Glasgow, to Miss Isabella Cairns, daugh- 
ter of Mr oe writer, Peebles. ‘Sed, 

— At Burgh Lodge, Thomas Gi 
Esq. late of the East India 
pany’s service, to Jessie, onl hter 
the late John Scott, Esq. of Sritbie 

— At the Manse of Ardhill, Alexander 
Allan Mackenzie, - second son of 
Alexander Mackenzie, of Hilton, to 
Charlotte, daughter of the Rev. Dr Alex- 
ander Downie, late minister of Lochalsh. 
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19. At Berwick, by the Rev. Joseph 
Barnes, William Waring Hay, Esq. W. 8. 
to Miss Jane Frances Gregson of Black- 
burn. 

DEATHS. 

1820. Nov. 7. At Madras, aged 42, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sutherland M‘Douall, 
(youngest son of the late John M‘Douall, 
Ksq. brother of the late Earl of Dumfries,) 
of the Honourable East India Company’s 
native infantry, on the Madras Establish- 
ment, and British Resident at the Court of 
Travancore. 

30. At Cawnpore, Captain John Cruick. 
shank, 24th regiment native infantry, by 
the accidenal discharge of a pistol, whilst 
drawing the charge. 

— At Bombay, Joseph William 
Cumine, Esq. of the Honourable East 
India Company’s Medical Service, second 
son of Archibald Cumine, Esq. of Auchry. 

1821. Feb. 7. At Colombo, Alexander 
Cadell, Ksq. Paymaster-General at Cey- 
lon. 

March 17. At Wynberg, Cape of Good 
Hope, Colonel John Graham of Fintry, 
late of the Cape Regiment, Commandant 
of Simon’s Town. 

Aprit 6. At Fellowshiphall, in St 
David's, Jamaica, Margaret Darby, a free 
black woman, at the advanced age of 130 
vears. She retained all her faculties to 
the last moment. 

May 2. At Dumfine, parish of L 
Patrick M‘Auslan, in the 105th yet 
his age. . 

3. At Florence, James Wentworth Mur- 
ray, Esq. in the 25th year of his age. 

11. The Hon. Mrs Maule of Panmure, 
at Jenny Mount, near Belfast. Distin- 
guished for every Christian grace, her loss 
will long be severely felt, and deeply ta- 
mented by all who knew her. Her bene- 
ficence was founded on piety, it extended 
not merely to the temporal wants, but to 
the immortal souls of poor and desti- 
tute; by her books and her conversation 
she studied to profit them. To every 
benevolent and religious society, both at 
Edinburgh, where she resided latterly, 
and also at Brechin Castle, where she re- 
sided before she came there, she was a re- 
gular contributor, and that, whether their 
object was the relief of i ce and 
wretchedness at home, or of idolatry and 
superstition abroad. She lived to God, 
devoted to his service, and aiming a pro- 
moting his glory. As she lived to the 
Lord, so she died full of faith. 

15. At Li near Randalstown, 
in the 119th year of her age, Prudence 
Hare. She retained the use of her facul- 
ties to the last. 

— At Camberwell, Surrey, in full pos- 
session of all her faculties, Elizabeth Hors- 
er, widow, aged 105 years, 56 of which 
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she had been maintained in the work- 
house. 

16. At Bodnod, Denbighshire, John 
Forbes, Esq. of Bodnod, formerly Captain 
in the 40th regiment of foot. 

21. At Hallam, near Sheffield, Mr Wm. 
Woodhouse, aged 95, sixty-six of which 
he was a steady member of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Society. He carried straw to 
the King’s troops on Doncaster Moor, dur- 
ing the Rebellion of 1745. He beheld, as 
his descendants, 13 children, 75 grand- 
children, 80 great-grandchildren ; in all 
168. The united ages of three old per- 
sons, who attended his funeral, amounted 
to 240. 

— At Manse of Insch, the Rev. George 
Daun, in the 7Ist year of his age, and 3lst 
of his ministry. 

22. Mr Patrick Dallaway, ironmonger, 
Edinburgh. 

— At Houghton-le-Spring, Michael Pa- 
trick Russell, youngest son of Patrick Rus- 
sell, Esq. W. S. 

24, At the Manse of Luss, the Rev. 
Dr John Stuart, minister of that parish. 

— At Elgin, Patrick Duff, Esq. Town 
Clerk. 

— At his house, West George Street, 
Glasgow, Mr George Buchanan. 

— The Rev. Mr Brownlie, minister 
of the second Associate congregation, Fal- 
kirk. 

— At Hawick, Mr William Freeman, 
surgeon there. 

25. At Dundee, Miss Christian Sandie- 
man ; and, on Saturday the 26th ult. Mrs 
Elizabeth Sandieman, relict of the late 
David Ramsay, merchant in Dundee ; 
both daughters of the late David Sandie- 
man, also merchant in Dundee—the for- 
mer aged 74, the latter 76 years. 

— At Dunfermline, Dr Stenhouse of 
Comely Park. 

— Suddenly, in a fit of apoplexy, John 
Campbell, Esq. of Conduit Vale, Black- 
heath. 

26. At Park, Robert Govahe, Esq. of 
Drumquhassle, in the 72d year of his age. 

— At Whitehouse, Isle of Man, Daniel 
M‘Queen, Esq. of Netherwoodbank, late 
Collector of Cess for the city of Edin- 
burgh. 

28. At Portsmouth, Lord F. Thynne,. 
late Midshipman of his Majesty’s ship 
Rochefort, son of the Marquis of Bath. 

— At his house, Brown Square, Edin. 
aa Mr Peter Lawson, seed mer- 
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— Mrs Hamilton of Mavis Bank. 
29. At Edinburgh, Mrs Erskine of Dun. 
— At his house in St John’s Street, 
Canongate, Edinburgh, the Rev. Alexan- 
one of the ministers of 
¢, in 57th year of his 
— At Kelso, Mrs Jean Fair, widow of 
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Mr John Robertson, late merchant in Glas- 


Ww. 
on). At Portland Place, London, Lord 


Sheffield, in the 86th year of his age. His 
Lordship is succeeded in his titles and es- 
tates by his son, George Augustus Frederic 
Charles Holroyd, Viscount Pevensey. 

— Francis James Douglas, Esq. Lieut. 
Coldstream Guards, second son of the late 
George Douglas ef Cavers, Esq. 

30. The Hon. Morton Eden, brother to 
Lord Auckland, in the 27th year of his 


$l. At Aberdeen, Miss Ann Caroline 
Brands, eldest daughter of the deceased 
James Brands, Esq. of Ferryhill. 

— Mrs Mary Lion Dennistoun, wife of 
John Alston, Esq. of Westertown. 

— At Hutchensontown, Glasgow, John 
Buchanan, Esq. late of Ladrichmore. 

June 1. At Perth, Alex. Greig, sen. 
manufacturer. 

— At his house in Spring Garden, Lon- 
don, the Right Hon. the Earl of Stair. 
He was the sixth Earl, and succeeded his 
father, John, in 1789. His Lordship’s 
titles were, Earl and Viscount of Stair, Vis- 
count Dalrymple, Baron of Newliston, 
Glenluce, and Stranraer, and a Baronet. 
His Lordship dying without issue, is suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, J. W. H. Dal- 
rymple, now Earl of Stair. 

— At Cherrybank, near Newhaven, Mrs 
Elspeth Simpson, spouse of Alexander 
Mitchell, Esq. 

— At Bath, the Right Hon. John 
Campbell, Lord Cawdor, Baron Cawdor, 
of Castlemartin, county of Pembroke. 

— At No. 4, Antigua Street, Edin- 
burgh, Miss Helen Cunningham. 

— At Dumfries, Capt. Hugh Patrick- 
son, of the 4th dragoons. 

— At Newington, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Janet Dickson, wife of the Rev. Dr 
M‘Crie. 

2. At Glasgow, Mr John Cross, teacher 
of mathematics, Superintendent of the 
Glasgow Observatory, and Member of the 
London Astronomical Society, &c. 

— Robert Innes, Esq. of Henley-upon- 
Thames, formerly of Gottenburgh. 

3. At Auchrossan, Argyleshire, Jane 
Campbell, spouse of Andrew M‘Farlane, 
Esq. of Ormidale. 

4. At Stranraer, John Fergusson, Esq. 

— In Edward Street, Portman Square, 
London, Sir George Douglas, Bart. of 
Springwoodpark, Roxburghshire, which 
county he had formerly represented in se- 
veral successive parliaments. 

— At Stafford Street, Henrietta, wife of 
Robert Bove, Esq. 

— At his house, No. 8, Broughton 
Place, Edinburgh, James. Jackson, Esq. 
one of the Honourable Commissioners of 
Excise for Scotland. 


— At Penzance, Cornwall, Miss Agnes 
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Colquhoun, eldest daughter of the late 
Lord Clerk Register. 

5. At Cullintra, James Maxwell, Esq. 
surgeon, formerly of the 27th: regiment, 
and lately of the 10th royal veteran bat- 
talion. 

— At Inglismaldie, the Hon. Alexander 
Keith, son of the late Earl of Kintore. 

— At her son’s house, North James’s 
Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Knox 
Beveridge, relict of Mr James Beveridge, 
writer in Dunfermline, in the 83d year of 
her age. 

— At his house, Beverley Lodge, near 
Colchester, Lachlan Robert Mackintosh, 
Esq. of Dalmunzle, Perthshire, in the 60th 
year of his age. 

6. At Port Glasgow, Hugh Milliken, 
Esq. aged 83. 

+ At the Earl of Mexborough’s house, 
in Piccadilly, London, the Countess of 
Mexborough. 

8. At Banks of Troqueer, Robert Halli- 
day, Esq. of Banks, aged 68. 

— At Hawick, aged 86, Mrs Agnes 
Hardie, relict of the deceased William 
Moncrieff, late minister of Annan, and 
mother of the Rev. W. H. Moncrieff, pre- 
sent minister of Annan. 

— Mrs Cunninghame, relict of the de- 
ceased John Cunninghame, Esq. of Port 
Glasgow. 

— At Tain, Mrs Mackenzie Ross of 
Aldie. 

9. At Alloa, James Lawrie, Esq. brewer. 

10. At his mother’s house, at Southgate, 
Middlesex, in the 40th year of his age, 
Charles Pasley, Esq. late Major in the 
Hon. East India Company’s service, and 
Charge d’ Affaires at the Court of Persia. 

— At Rosehall, William Munro, gar- 
dener there ever since 1747. Ashe was a 
married man with a large family when he 
first came there, and had been employed 
as a gardener elsewhere for several years, 
his age at that time could scarcely be less 
than 30; and he must therefore have at- 
tained at least the age of 104. Yet in 
spite of this extraordinary longevity, he re- 
tained the full use of all his faculties, and 
was able to walk about till within a very 
short period before his death. 

— At West Wemyss, Fifeshire, Robert 
Fenning Barker, Esq. of Nantwich. 

11. At his house in Newington, Edin- 
burgh, Captain Robert Smart. 

— At his father’s house, No. 20, G 
Street, Charles Hope Stewart, aged 16 
years. 

12. At Fife House, Whitehall, London, 
the Right Hon, the Countess of Liverpool. 
Her ladyship was Theodosia Louisa, third 
daughter of Frederick Augustus Hervey, 
fourth Earl of Bristol, Bishop of Derby, 
and sister to the present Karl. Her lady- 
ship was married in March 1795, and has 
left no issue. 
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12. At Glasgow, Thomas Arnot, Esq. 

— At Dunfermline, Mrs Anna Ged, 
aged 93, the last of the ancient family of 
Ged of Ged and Baldridge, and relict of 
Mr John Buntine. 

— At Kirkaldy, after a short illness, 
and in the prime of life, James Swayne, 
Esq. writer there, and agent for the Fife 
Banking Company. 

13. At Ivy Lodge, Alexander Dalyell, 
Esq. aged 36. 

15. At Castlelacken, in the county of 
Mayo, in the 74th year of his age, the 
Right Hon. James, Lord Baron Tyrawly. 
His death following so immediately that of 
the Marquis of Londonderry, causes a se- 
cond vacancy in the representative pee 
of Ireland. ep 

— At his father’s house, Meet-hill, Mr 
Stuart Hay, student in theology, aged 22, 
youngest son of the Rev. James Hay, 
Alyth. 

16. At his house, No. 10, St John’s 
Street, Edinburgh, Mr John Ballantyne, 
bookseller to the King for Scotland. 

— At Bonbill, John Todd, sen. Esq. 
late of Levenfield. 

— At Hermitage, Leith Links, Miss 
Eleanor Primrose, daughter of the deceased 
Sir Archibaid Primrose of Dunipace, Bart. 

— In Lendal,in York, Marion Christi- 
na, wife of George Lloyd, Esq. of Hutton 
Lodge, and daughter of Alexander Mac- 
lean, Esq. of Coll. 

17. At Greenock, in the 27th year of his 
age, Walter Ewing, Esq. M. D, 

18 At Shawfield, Robert Cleghorn, Esq. 
M. D. physician in Glasgow. 

— In his 80th year, Ur James Car- 
michael Smyth. 

19. At Craigie House, Mrs Campbell, 
wife of James Campbell, Esq. advocate. 

— At Edinburgh, John Syme of Cart- 
more, Esq. writer to the signet. 

— At Dunfermline, Helen Anderson 
Spence, daughter of Mr George Spence. 

— At Abingdon, after seven years pai 
ful illness, Janet, third daughter of the 
late Gilbert Gordon, Esq. Halbeaths, 
Dumfries-shire, and wife of Mr West, sur- 
geon, of Abingdon. 

20. At his house in Fitzroy Square, 


London, in the 78th year of his age, John 


Forbes, Esq. of New, in Strathdon, Aber- 
deenshire, and formerly of Bombay. 

22. In North Richmond Street, Mr 
James Cunningham, merchant, Edin- 
burgh. 

— At Edinburgh, after a long illness, 
Rachel, daughter of the Rev. David Jar- 
dine, aged 14 years. 

25. At the Manse of Dunscore, the Rev. 
Cunningham Burnside. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Jenny Brough- 
ton, 19, eldest daughter of Mr Charles 
Broughton, writer to the signet, Elder 
Street. 
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July 3. At Thornyflat, Major Dugald 
Campbell, late of the 92d regiment, or 
Gordon Highlanders. Major Campbell 
was born at Fort William in the year 1771. 
His parents had a few free houses in that 
village, and lived there much respected by 
all who knew them. His mother, we be- 
lieve, is still in existence. His father was 
Cean-'Tighe, or head of a small branch of 
the Campbells, who, separating themselves, 
from some cause or other, from the present 
tree, settled in Brae Lochaber, under the 
protection of Keppoch, a Macdonald Chief, 
in the 13th or L5th century. To this 
chief they proved constant and faithful 
allies, and united themselves on all emer- 
gencies. Hence, they often fought under 
his banner in favour of the Stuart family, 
and were present, headed by the Major's 

randfather, at the battle of Culloden. 

ow his father could think of binding him 
an apprentice to a blacksmith we know not, 
but that, or indeed any such profession, 
was but ill suited to the disposition of one 
who inherited, in no ordinary degree, all 
the pride, spirit, and warlike qualities of 
his ancestors. He had not, however, been 
long at this ill chosen profession, when a 
prospect opened to his view more congeni- 
al to his feelings, and better suited to his 
endowments ; tor the Duke of Gordon hav- 
ing determined to raise a regiment, com- 
oye of the sons of his own tenants, for 

is son, the Marquis of Huntly, the in- 
tiuence of that family had been very deser- 
vedly such as induced that class of people 
to consider it a privilege to be thus admit- 
ted into their favour ; it being understood 
that their friends at home would, in consi- 
deration of his favour, meet with every 
protection and kindness—that many among 
them should receive promotion—and that 
the rest (the emergency of the time being 
over) would be allowed to return to the 
bosom of their families, entitled to a pre- 
ference in lands, &c, in their native place. 
Campbell being amazingly handsome and 
manly looking, and withal possessing a 
dignity of pa mes and buoyancy of 
spirit, well calculated to place his figure 
in the most showy light, became, as might 
have been expected, an immediate object 
of attraction. His appearance, spirit, and 
conduct, continuing to recommend him to 
his colonel, the Marquis of Huntly, he 
soon received his ensigncy, and has ever 
since been considered among the best offi- 
cers inthearmy. With the 92d regiment 
he served successively in all their cam- 
paigns, under his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, Generals Abercromby, 
Moore, and Wellington; and that, too, 
with no ordinary reputation. 
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Lately. On board the Duke of Kent 
packet, on his from Lisbon to Fal- 
mouth, the Right Hon. Lord Clifford. 

At Highbury Place, London, aged 69, 
James Stuart, Esq. 

Lieut. Andrew Smith Shortt, of the 11th 
regiment, native infantry, aged 20 years, 
son of Francis Shortt, Esq. of Courance, 
who fell while gallantly asserting the 
rights, not only of his country, but of hu- 
manity itself, against a body of Arabian 
pirates, near Laskerrie, at the entrance of 
the Persian Gulf. 

At Stephen’s Green, Dublin, in the 
88th year ef his age, Mr William Gil- 
bert, late of Dame Street, bookseller. 

Joseph Austin, Esq. aged 86, many 
years proprietor of the Chester and New- 
castle theatres, &c. and the last remaining 
actor mentioned in Churchill’s Rosciad. 

At Buenos Ayres, Archibald Primrose, 
aged 26; and on the 10th of July last, at 
Cape Henry, St Domingo, George, aged 
24; and at the same place, on the 28th 
January, Allan, aged 22, sons of the late 
Allan Fowlis, wood merchant, Glasgow. 

At Hanover, A. Herschell, Esq. well 
known in the musical world as a profound 
and elegant musician, and brother to Sir 
W. Herschell, the celebrated astronomer. 

At Fosterhill, in the parish of Kilmar- 
nock, Mrs Janet Fleming, relict of Mr 
Robert Nelson, at the very advanced age 
of 93 years. About 12 months before her 
death she got a number of new teeth, ap- 
parently as fresh as those of a child, and, 
although at one period of her life she was 
obliged to wear glasses, yet for 10 years 
previous to her death she could read very 
small print without them. : 

At Montrose, in the 78th year of his 
age, Captain Robert Graham, late of the 
Excise, after a long illness. 

At his seat, near Clonmell, in Ireland, 
Sir Thomas Osborne, Bart. His son, only 
four years of age, succeeds to his titles and 
estates. 

In London, after a short illness, Captain 
William Hadden, of the 6th, or Enniskil- 
len regiment of dragoons, eldest son of the 
late Major-General Hadden, of the royal 
At her father’s house, Granby Row, 
Dublin, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of John 
Duncan, Esq. merchant ; and at her resi- 
dence in Beresford Street, Miss Elizabeth 
Duncan, daughter of the late William 
Duncan, Esq. Seldom has a more melan- 
choly scene been witnessed than the inter- 
ment of these two young ladies, cousins; 
being consigned to the same grave at the 
same moment, attended by a numerous 
circle of friends and acquaintances. 
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